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TO THE READER 


In pieaeDting a Fifth Volume of the Landscape 
Annual to the public, the Propnetora feel called upon 
to express their satisfaction at the patronage they have 
received for the former part of the work, and to state 
the grounds on which they look for its oontmuance 
Italy offered a wide field for splendid illustration. Its 
scenery and its history were alike ftuitfiil m ol^ecta 
dehghtfiil to the eye, to the imagination, and to the 
heart, and, m the treatment of the several divisions 
of the sulgect thus presented them, the partiea con* 
earned left no means unemployed, and no aonrees 
unexplored, through whidi the true spmt of Italy, 
and the geniua of her landscape, of her antiqnitieB, 
and her history, could be brought mto viaible exist- 
ence 

Italy has now been traversed m its length and 
breadth, from its bosom of sunny beauty to its moun- 
tain borders A new country, therefore, has been 
entered, — a country which, if less brilliant m its 
scenery, less mighty or romantic m ita hntoiy, is far 
more abundant m oligects of deep interest, than on 
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looking, with a casual glance, at its prevailing aspect, 
the modem tourist is accustomed to suppose. To 
shew what daims France possesses to those feelings 
which belong to the rich associations of older scenes, — 
to lead the traveller to the spots, in her wide cham- 
paign, most luxuriant in themselves, or made venerable 
by past events,— to gather from her varied chronicles 
incidents which may best display the character of her 
people in former ages,— these have been the object 
of the Editor ; and to effect this purpose he has applied 
to sources of information not before the general reader, 
and has endeavoured so to employ the result of his 
labour, as to render his work in some degree worthy of 
a place among the received productions on this noble 
and important portion of dvilised Europe. 

It must be sufficiently obvious that the Author's 
purpose, from the commencement, has been rather to 
make sudi a selection from the more interesting and 
amusing narratives of old travellen, as might afford 
a new spedes of gratiflcation to the general reader, 
than to give sketches of a modem tour, with the ind- 
dents casually springing out of it. Thus the literary 
portion of the present, like that of the praviona volumes, 
will be found to refer chiefly to past times and topics, 
consisting chiefly of historical and aneodotioal detailir- 
not of observations upon men and things as they are, 
or a description of evexy^y oocurrenoes. 
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CLERMONT-FERRAND, 


NEAE CLERMONT. 


lltalbld, Mthn Tlmfli thy longneordi lufldd, 
or ncddait MhleTemeiiti loeonpllihed of oM 

Roicoa^oiv <0 fnm 


France hai iiiidei]gone all the pxooeitcs by which a 
nation ia earned through war and revolution to the 
highest stage of refinement, — reaping her political 
expenence by the unceasing martyrdom of the best and 
noblest of her childnn. The nurse of barbaric power, 
•he firatered m her arms the first of those fierce tribes 
who willingly consecrated their banners to the Christisn 
cause firom her sprang (Mvalry, with all its religion 
and its pomp— all its heroism and its gallantry. Her 
soldiera fbu^t at Ronoesvalles with the spirit of old 
eruaadeis; and the courts of her earliest numaicb were 
at the same time the &vourite residence of diuiehmen, 
warriors, and poets. Romance and refinement walked 
hand jn hand together through all her borders. Her 
ndnitreU were the maitexs of song to the rest of 
Bmope; and for ages the sweetest muaie of the south 
Wli but an echo of their eariy strains. The language 

B 
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LOTALTT AND CUITALBT. 


in which they wrote was singularly rich in the idioms 
of gay and gentle thought; and the manners of the 
people, at once softened by poetry and elevated by 
chivalry, were tinged also with seriousness by religion, 
and transmitted much of the ideal beauty of romance to 
the realities of life. 

But with the growth of power in the great states 
into which the country was divided, new interests 
demanded new exertions of national energy; the rivalry 
of princes fbmished fuel &r long and obstinate wars ; 
and when at length the whole nation became merged 
under the sway of a single monarch, this exertion of its 
energies was the tribute which it paid for the glory it 
acquired under its sovereign's standard. Loyalty was 
the national virtue of ancient France, and it sprung 
naturally from the affection which must exist between 
a warlike people and thdr leader. It was, indeed, the 
prevailing feature in the popular character, at this 
second stage of French history, and to its influence may 
be traced the brightest deeds of its generous and 
devoted sons. 

This noble virtue, however, received its death-wound 
when the brave and amiable Ftancis left his throne to 
be oceuided by the weak bigots who succeeded him. 
The fhiy of religious seal, poisoned with all the leaven 
of human malice, then first b^gan to possess the hearts 
of the people, and exhaust them of all the strength and 
the goodness they naturally possessed. Generation 
after generation expended its little stock of human 
happiness in the fiirioas strife ; and long after the fire 
itself was extingdriied, the smouldering vapours it had 
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nised continued to doud both the loeial and the 
moxal hemiephexe. Even the national chazaeter had 
cnffinred by theae unnatnial conflict! the proper aim 
of popnlar liberty bad been loet eig^t of, and the nation 
lay ezpoied at all pointa to the infiiiion of that aubtle 
venom, which arbitnxy power and increaaing luxury 
were prqtazing for ita aubjngation. 

With the eatablidiment, at length, of tiie dynaaty of 
the Bourbona, in all ita unlimited authority, new taatea 
and a new literature had their development. In theae, 
the aimple, rich, and debonnair apuit of Erance, in the 
olden time, waa no longer to be found. When, in their 
turn, the taate and literature of the age of Louie XIV. 
gave way to the growing paaaion for change and reno- 
vation, it waa not the aparkling and romantic geniua of 
andent France which epnmg from the operation! of the 
innovatora, but a form aa foreign to the original qnrit 
of the nation, aa it waa wild and deaperate in ita 
daring. 

The hiatary of theae changes is one of the moat 
eventftil and important portions of the annals of our 
race; but, for the lover of old aeaodationa, and the 
^ctnxeaque romanoe of early times, France has suffined 
unfoirly at the hands of modem politiciani. Her 
genuiae oharaeter, the primitive tendencies of her lite- 
rature, her customs, and her people, have all been 
lost sight of in the strongly-drawn pictures of late 
oonvnlsions. Even the brightest of her soenea are 
flnpgotten in the engroadng attractions of her court; and 
France, mmantio and duvaboua France, is, according 
to the trite saying of her wits, '* loot in Paris.'* 
b2 
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TOWNS OF AUVERONL. 


Haunted by modem associations, and the unpnssions 
which they leave, the tourist views with languid 
feelings the most intensting districts of this noUe 
country ; if he traverse the provinces of the south, it 
is usually only from some motives of necessity or con- 
venience, and the observations which he makes are 
deprived of all that stirring feeling which the genius 
LOCI might inspire, by the perpetual presence to his 
mind of mere temporary circumstances and passing 
events. It will be our humble endeavour to offer some 
antidote to this wearying tendency, — ^in so &t, indeed, 
an evil, as it prevents the stranger from estimating 
aright the chaiBcter of France as she was, and the 
tme spirit of the chivalrous people who trod that soil 
before him. For this reason we admonirii the reader, 
as we now commence our journey over the hUls and 
sunny plains of Auvergne, that it is with the early 
spirit of French manners and French history we shall 
seek to possess his thoughts. 

Fertile as a garden, the rich and well irrigated mea- 
dows spread before the tourist’s eye in their primitive 
luxuiianoe. Orchards and vineyards give variety to 
every oomer of the sunny landscape, and wherever he 
meets the people, the rusticity of their looks, com- 
bined with a certain martial air, their antique and pic- 
turesque costume, tend to cany his thoughts still move 
rapidly back from France, as it now is, to France in the 
days of her Pepins and her Charlemagnes. Few travd- 
lers in the central, or remoter provinoes, can have Med 
to observe how little change appeals to have taken place 
in French towns ibr the lapse of many centuries. But 
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die towns of Auveigne baye a peculiaiity of appeannoe 
more striking almost than that eonfened by antiquity ; 
and by the mode of their stmetnre, they give a singular 
e&et to the young and blooming beauty with which the 
country surrounds them. Riom and Clermont are both 
built of lava, immense quarries of which are found near 
the village of Volvic, itself a scene of natural wonders. 
The former of these towns offinrs many objecta worthy 
of the stranger's attention ; its noble boulevards, ita 
refreshmg fountains, and ancient, gothic palace, placing 
it considerably above the level of ordinary mterest. It 
is also the native place of the Chancellor du Bouigt of 
the fanatic Oenebrard ; the fomed jeanit, Jacques Sir- 
mond, and the singular and extravagant Abb6 Fraydit. 
Thus it is not the eye only which Riom addresses ; it 
has numbered among its natives some of the most 
honourable names in French history and biognq^y ; 
and could we only instance Gregory of Tours, RiOm 
would have a sui&dent claim to the respect of modem 
days. 

At the distance of about three leagues from this town, 
stands the rival city of Clermont, environed, like the 
former, by landscapes of enchanting beauty, and pos- 
sessing, in addition to its other attractions, a high 
degree of historical interest. Who, without emotion, 
can traverse the plains which saw assembled the thon^ 
sands of Christendom, answering with simultaneous 
seal the voice of enthusiastio devotion f What scenes 
in modem Europe can give birth to more vivid asso- 
eiotiona than those amid whidi the flower of chivalry,— 
the grandest qpitits that it nurtured,— 4he power of the 
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church and of the moat floniidiing nationa,---ttood 
banded leather, awaiting with humility, as profound 
as their seal was earnest, the simple dictate of a pilgrim, 
to attempt at once the boldest of all bold designs. It 
was here, in the very vicinity of Clermont, that Pope 
Urban II., following the suggestions of Peter the Her- 
mit, met the numerous princes and potentates, whom he 
had summoned to consider how the holy sepulchie at 
Jerusalem might be delivered from the hands of the 
infldd. The city itself on that occasbn, was found too 
narrow to provide the simplest lodging for the noble 
strangers, who flocked to the scene of deliberation; and 
in the villages, and the flelds surrounding them, were 
seen the tents of numerous knights and their followers, 
who wen thus compelled, with this poor shelter, to 
endure all the severities of wmter. 

At length the day arrived for the solemn and public 
proclamation of the holy war, and the market-place of 
Clermont saw within its nauow space all the diosen 
vessels of European valour, learning, and piety. Seated 
on his throne, and surrounded by his cardinals, npre- 
senting the pride and splendour of the eliOFeih,"-'Urban, 
at that moment the greatest of sovereigns in essential 
power, looked down upon the vast assembly with an 
expression of mingled haughtiness and benignity. Close 
to his side stood the apostle of the crusade, the hennit 
Peter, in garb and look strangely oontrasted with the 
richly apparelled company of prelates and knights who 
surrounded him, but ooiumanding more homage from 
the multitude thw* that whole imaJ of pimMiaf 
and eoriasiastic potentatas. To the imagination, the 
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very itrengtih of which coniiite in its drying time end 
space, the maiket-plaoe of dennont, its sOnounding 
hills end Talleys, still ring with the exclamations whidh 
buxst from the roused, enthusiastic si»rits, of the tens of 
thousands, who there took upon them the tows of the 
cross ; they stiU seem peopled with the deTOUt and hi^- 
minded men, who, for a piindple of duty and religious 
fidth, could leaTo their homes, saciifloe their wealth, 
and expose themselTes to innumerable evils; and 
however much a dearer and better knowledge of truth 
may have devated the mind above the influence of 
superstition, it will not refuse to pay due honour to 
sincere though mistaken seal. 

The antique and picturesque-looking town of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, as it is represented in its moot peculiar 
and varied features in the pwoadlag plate, is situated 
in one of the most delightful spots of the Limagne. 
It occupies part of a plain of great extent, exceedingly 
rich and fertile, odebrated at once for its beauty and 
the excellence of its agricultural productions ; while in 
the rarer ornament of foliage it is, Ihr these diotricta, 
compaxativdy abundant. In friis respect Clermont- 
Ferrand presents a singular contrast to the banen 
appearanee of the surrounding aodivities and cone- 
shi^ed hills; which, however dq»rived of verdure, 
present neverthdeas immerouo olgeets of interest and 
curiosity. To the bdd pedestrian, indeed, or a genuine 
expbring party, the whole surrounding country will be 
found to supply am^e matters for investigation, in its 
curious caverns, petrifyh^ wells, warm aprii^ waters 
gudiing from the rocks and sweeping over the heights 
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in a variety of fidla. It would aeem, as if here, at least, 
nature in some capridoua moment had mingled together 
as many natural phenomena as she could well collect, 
in order to charm and astonish the eye; yet with all her 
freaks, sought to have preserved the economical and 
productive plan oi an ingenious artizan, giving to orna- 
ment only the parts that would serve no other purpose, 
and, amid all her miracles of skill, avoiding to encroach 
upon the fertility and abundance of her children's soil. 
Hiis union of the useful and decorative is a singular 
feature of the surrounding qpots ; and a stranger might 
devote not only hours, but enture days, to their contem- 
plation — whether a mere lover of landscape, or in 
pursuit of history or science, without finding the mo- 
ments hang heavily on his hands. For a particular 
account, however, of these natural curiosities, often 
presenting singular and even subhme contrasts in their 
diaracter, we must be content to refer the reader to the 
old descriptions, or what are termed “histories" of 
places once so femed as Mont-Ferrand, Clermont, 
Polignac, and Le Puy. 

The name of the little town of Clermont-Ferrand, fer^ 
merly Mont-Fenand, waa derived from its junction with 
the suburbs of dermont, the centre of which is situated 
at somewhat less than a league distant. Mont-Fer- 
zand is the ancient capital of Anvergne, and to this day 
holds the rank of head of the deportment in the distzict 
of Puy-du-Dome. Its rite was fermerly oonuaaaoded 
hy the fisndal castle brionging to the old counts of 
Auvergne, conatitatiiig one of their atrong-holdo of 
war, insomuch that it has become proverbial in ^ 
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neighbomhood to Bay, ilfoa<*F«fTMid Is Fort, la tha 
feudal dayB tluB immenBe dktiiot waB dmed by two 
gxeat rival poaaeaaon, the ooimt and tha daaphine ; and 
Mont-Fexrand aabBequantly fbll to tha power of the 
latter. Both theae petty Boyereigna Bcaroely deigned to 
own allegiance to the Idiig, although tfa^ had obtainad 
their dominion by marriage alliaaoea with the andent 
houae of Beaigen ; and it waa ftom Louia of Baaujeu 
that PhiUp le Bd, in 1902, acquired the town and 
aeignory of Mont-Feirand, which than bore tha title of 
county, and it auhaequently continued united to the 
crown, along with the dudiy of Auvergne. Formerly 
within ita predneta waa held a court of aida, hut thia 
court waa tranaferred by Louia XIY. to tha town of 
Clermont Among the moat illuatriona of ita diieftaina 
waa Conrad, nuoqniB of Mont-Ferrand, who greatly 
diatmguiahad himaelf under the banaeta of the early 
cruaadara. By hia promptneu and gallantty, he not 
only retailed the enemy, but through his individual 
dull and valour leacued the town of and Ha 
dapendendaa, when given over tat loat The name of 
a mardiioneaB of Mont>Femnd ia alao ooimeetad with 
French hiatory. Aa a ouiioua inatanca of the diatraaa 
to whidi Chariea Vltl. wae reduced fbr the payment of 
hie army, on the invaaion of ltdy, it ia mentioned, that 
on aniring at Caaal he bomwed tha jewda of tha 
whkh, togetiiar with thoaa he took in 
pawn from the dndkaaa of Savoy, were plnoad aa a 
depodt in the bank of Genoa. The nm Chadea oh- 
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Approaching the more important town of Clennont, 
aeated at the foot of Mount Gergovia, — and from thia 
cironmatanoe laymg claim to be conaidered the ancient 
OezgoTia, with better ahow of reaaon than Moulina, 
which can boaati however, a more endearing fiune in the 
gentle Maria of onr aentimental touiiat, — ^the flxat ob- 
jeeta which preaent themaelTea are aome cnrioua apiinga 
and finmtaina of the nature already alluded to. At the 
auburba of Saint Allire, within the predncta of the old 
abbey of that name, is one in particular, the watera of 
which have the property of petrifying any aubatanee with 
which they come in contact, or rather encrnat it with 
a calcajeoua aediment, which givea to it the appearance 
of atone. An inatance occurred in placing a plank of 
wood, for a bridge, acroaa the wideat part of the foun- 
tain, when the watera, reaching the wood, quickly 
inveated it with the aame hard aubatanee, and at 
length depoaited portiona oi lava and other foreign 
materiala; thua, in time, forming an immenae wall 
rather than a bridge, extending to two hundred feet 
in length, twrive in width, and aixteen in height 
on the more devated aide of the dedivity, while 
on the other it appeared to iaaue from the ground. 
Nor in thia the only fountain of the kind; there are 
many othen at Clennont, o&ring aimilar or yet 
atrangar phenomena. Ihe virtnoai an known to bring 
thither their birda, or anakea, or frnita of variona kinda, 
and more eqpeoially gmpea, all of which they fiah out 
again pradady in tbdr former ahapea, but apparently 
dumged into adid atone. Tet it ie a t ated, aa a proof 
that the watera aim^y ^vdope without actually 
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petrifying oljeetii that, in eaie of huge airimah being 
■ubmitted to the piooeu, they heoome ooirnpted befim 
they oontraot thia Mti gnUf inonutarion. The edoa- 
reouB matter, depoaited after the evaporation of the 
water and the ezpnlaion of the fixed air, ia afiplied to 
aeveral uaeflil pnxpoaea. The yellow-etdonred pave* 
ment in the Rite det Emu ia fimnad, for the ehief 
part, of theae mineral aedhnenta oonverted into atone. 
Thia, combined with the lava, givea a aomhre air to 
the Btceeta and houaea, among which laat the ancient 
college of the Jeauita may be conaidered not (he leaat 
remarkable. Next, in point of novelty, tanka the 
corn-market, conatmcted dT four fironta ; — aevaial noble 
promenadea in the vicinity, the Place of la Pot&mot 
and in particular that of the Taamau, are calculated alao 
to attract the eye of the atranger. The atreeta, if we 
except that of dm G’rof, are naixow, rendered more 
remarkable by the impoaing appeaxanoe of the eatfae- 
dial, of which the towera bear eonaiderahle xeaemblanoe, 
except that they am erected on the aidea inafeead of 
the fiont, to thoae of Natfe Dam, at Faria. Still 
more intereating in tiie eye of a atranger ia the noUe 
fountain, built like a pyramidi a email theatre, hand- 
aomely decorated; add to which aeveial very active 
manu&ctaEieB, and none more highly extolled by the 
travelling gourmand than thoae of the CSexmont jMtiat, 
mode of fruit or fiah ; and the oheeae, no leaa fianooa, 
from the meadowa of Auvergne and Mont d'Or. 

In addition to theae obgeeta of taate, the eq^td of 
Low Auvergne may more truly pride itaelf on having 
produced a number of illuatrioua ofaaxaeten ; and in 
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the lilt of it! hilhopi ippean the name of the eloquent 
Mauillon. To hii we may add the celebrated Faecal, 
Bonnefona, Girard, Thomai, Champfort, Delille, Du- 
laure, each diitinguiahed In their reapective career, 
but to whoae namea only we can thua briefly aUude. 
Clermont ia farther renuukable £at having given riae, 
in earlier timea, to a flerce diapute, which ended in a 
anit at law between ita biahopa, who at one time 
claimed to be ita lorda, and the queen of France, the 
celebrated Catharine de Medicia. It would appear, 
that Philip Auguatue having deprived Guy, count of 
Auvergne, of hia territoriea which he united to the 
crown, the biahopa from that period became the lorda 
of Clermont; and, on their title being aubaequently 
questioned, they produced a deed, stating that, in 
1202, had been invested with the proprietary of 
it by the said Ghiy, then in poaaeaaion, but who made 
it over to them in dread of ha being conflacated by the 
king. Queen Cat]iarine*a oounael, however, maintained 
that the ceaaion waa only in the nature of a jdedge ; 
and, having inatituted a prooeaa in parliament, as 
counteaa of Auvergne, for the recovery of the town, 
it was ad[judged to her by a decree, although the 
biahc^ had held poaaea ai on of it upwards of three 
hundred years. The plea of judgment waa, that (he mere 
fiwt of a deposit could never confer a ri^ to prescribe 
the Buooeaaion; and the biahops were deprived of the 
aeignorial jorisdiction of Clermont and ita tenitorMa. 

Having alluded to the signal ezploha of a qtaaquia 
of Mcot-Femnd, one of the early cmaadera, we may 
here appropriately fetroducg the name of Geofflfey of 
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Clermont, whoie proweie wu dieplnyed in b eeme 
more jut and ueftil, if not more adventuou and 
heroic. The narrative of theee adhievementi, u given 
by an old traveller, will afford an admirable picture of 
the chivalrou lunnera of France in the ibarteeoth 
century; and abounding, u it does, with atiiking 
incident and character, cannot &il to intereat the ge- 
neral reader. Early in the fourteenth century, aeveral 
armed aaaociatiou, aimilar in their object and occupa- 
tion to the adventurera who infoated Italy, and known 
by the name of roatiera, or road-banda, acoured the 
aouthem provincea of France, and, when not occupied 
in a regular campaign, pillaged and made war upon 
their own account. According to the exigency of the 
timea, much the aame part had been played by thoae 
who were expected to carry on their aangninazy pro- 
feaaion more agreeably to the lawa of diivalry, if not 
of utiona ; and among theae recreanta to their order 
and their honour are mentioned not a few who took 
their rank with the grand vaaaala of the crown. 

In hia wanderinga through numy landa, the Sire 
Ttiatan, a xxioBT-adventuter, u wdl aa a traveller, 
in aearch of good did cnatoma and conrteoua mannera, 
inch u we no longer witneaa under the iron away of 
modem foahion, — at length arrived at Grenoble, that 
noUe town watered by the atream of the laere. It 
wu filled with gentlemen, both mounted and upon 
fiBOt, to deliberate at a grand council, about to be held 
In the ancient palace of the Danphhia. 

«>At thia council every thing la conducted loyally, aa 
Imtiraen peraou of honour who have no canae to 
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■uspect tnawn, becuM tbey ooneeive none, and be- 
canse they dxeod it not if let on fisot.” Here the knight 
meeti three hundred lovereign lorda of caitLee and old 
domoini, all plumed fi>r war, — brave, noble, and 
diivBlrouf. The four leading baione of tiie Dauphin4 
took their leota upon eaij chaira, while the other lorda 
aaeumed a atation below upon forma. The four high- 
privileged grandeea were thus ranged ; namely, in the 
firat rank eat the Lord of Clermont, in the eecond the 
Lord of Saaaenage, in the diird the Lord of Breaoieu, 
and in the fimrth the Lord of Montmanr. Amoug 
the other lorda paramount, that ia, who hold fiefidoma 
and liege-men, at leaat amounting to one hundred, waa 
ocaroely one who yielded the palm, either in queation 
of birth or of fortune, to any of the four preceding 
boiona. 

The knightly tonziat remarked with aurprioe, omong 
the noUea of the Danphin6, numbera of brothera and 
other relativeB who had voluntarily made themaelvea 
vaaoala the one to the other. He woe informed that 
the fondal bond waa ao largely eatimated in thia 
country, upon account of ita loyalty, and the union 
and foalty whidi it eatohliihed between all thoae to 
whom it applied, that, willing to conaolidate yet more 
the tiaa of fomiliea, and mutual affootUm and depend- 
ance, fixing the rif^ and dutiea of vaoaolage, th^ 
take flefooma one from the other, either fiv lifo or in 
perpetuity ; thna pUoing their connexion at once upon 
a atrioter and a more endearing footing. 8o aacrqd, 
indeed, ia thia foodoUty eelimatad in the provime of 
the Danphinfi, that eaaaefrthere aigniflea valiant, and 
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the word tamtiagt honour and hmeiy. Tbe vmmIi 
an entitled eontpaelofM of fartmt to their diie^ and, 
for Bake of abbreviation, alao oaomrtu or koaorofi. 

** It ia even yet,” layithekni^t-wanderarof the fimr- 
teenth centnxy, ** a enatom among the noMe fluniUea of 
the Dauphin^, to preaent eaeh other with certain diarten, 
the better to regulate fiom fiMher to aon the order of the 
anceeaaiona. Many of theae partienlar lawa, whidi an 
apoken of with napeet, under name of the &mily 
atatutea, trace back their origin far numerona agea; 
and why, but that filial piety and the rdigion of onr 
heartha have preaerved them with the fidthfiilneBa of 
love, from parent to child, unimpaired ? ” 

The governor commanded a herald of arma, who wae 
called DauphinS, and whom Ke had deapatehed before- 
hand to the camp of the companiea to leam what ol^eet 
they had in view, to appear befinu him. The fimaaid 
Danphind, having pnaented Wmealf at the tdde of 
council, which waa of marble, waa intemgated tonohiiig 
all that he knew; and he reported that he had fimnd theae 
wild companieB encamped between the Rhone and the 
little river of La Galann, near to Slant Vallier, being to 
the number of ten thonaand at the leait. Moreover, that 
their tro^ wen gathering finroe every day, and that be 
law even at the very moment he waa quitting the apot, 
a hundred manudera, fidlowed by thirty lewd women, 
and attended by a black monk, approach to iweU thrir 
nmke. ” And if,” added the Danphindk we may 
believe the country fblk, theae laat adventnrera are aa 
much without ihame aa without ihith, fiar they have 
on e and all oommitted repea upon married woman and 
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▼iigini, — ^young and old, without a touch of mexey ; — 
they do overthrow and devaetate all which comei in 
their path, like an unqwring whirlwind, and withal bear 
themielvei lo lordly, a trong and audacioua, that it be no 
■mall province which dare check the looaenesa of their 
rein. Yet withal, by the &ith of herald at arma, I do 
believe that theae accounta are much inflamed by the 
abject feaie of the people, who do willingly cry out and 
make a mighty noiae before any have advanced to hurt 
them, — ^be it to aave their paltry harveata, or that they 
had liefer knighta and lorda ahould fight their battlea 
than to turn their reaping-hooka into weapona of de- 
fence. Silly ohepheida and aerving hinda though they 
be, methinka they have not only wit fer tfaia, but to 
give kni^ta and ateeda the labour of taking their pro- 
viaiona in {dace of bringing them into your noble camp, 
which ia here to rid them anch heavy taak-moaten. 
In what appertaina tomy certain knowledge, I will aay to 
yon, noUe lorda, that haring anmmoned, on part of the 
king of IVanoe, the chiefe of the companiea, they led me 
into the praaence of eight c^taina, who were bnaied at 
the noble game of cheaa, and that their namea are 
Seveetre Bode, D'Eq»iote, Baymonnet de I’Epde, the 
Geonan Hnxy of Faakendol, the baatazd of Mauleon, 
Meachin the Little, the baatard Jean of Maleetroi^ and 
Talebart-Talebardon I !” " Theee laat namea** aaya our 
tonriat, **tlie good herald did pronounee in a vdee no 
loud and haiah, aa to moke me atart aomeiriiat aalde 
with the grating eomid, behig eloae unto my eai^ and 
which the naaambled loidi — ihe 
toee tone and loch of tfe apeakflb they burat fbcth 
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into E todden fit of laughter. 1 too lioghed at tho 
■traage namea, and the odd geatuie of tho man da* 
hvemig tiiem, who nevarthdeia p re a a rve d hia peiw 
ftot gravity, looking steadily round Into the ftee of 
each and all, as if to ask what piece of wit. or in- 
volnntary jest he— the gravest of men— had been guilty 
of?” He resumed atsU more solemnly i ** I fbrthwlth 
DEifAirDSD of them perwuuum to fhlfll the other duties 
of my efflce. and they having rejdied to me with ex- 
treme politeness, that what 1 had asked was only just,— 
I summoned them to dedaie, whether they were oome 
as fliends or as foemen, — if they only asked free 
passage tiuongh us, — ^in l«ief^ as to what they wanted ? 
Sevestre Bude thus answered — * Thou know'st, friend, 
that beoanse of these treaties of peaes^ there be tfaronga 
of we men-at-anna, as well as thyself^ — ^but without pay 
and without any resouiees They be oome then, master 
herald, under ouf leading, to try to hve in the beat way 
they can, — ^not as they commonly say, by playing the 
misduef, ndmg rough shod over the eountry— 4iot by 
devastating the fields of the poor hind or shq^erds and 
domg any villauioua deeds ; but by seising loyally, with 
the reoommeiidation of the Holy Vagin, the castles and 
towns of tiie groat loads, whuih we put up to anetion in 
so frhr a way, that eaeh and all may re-enter, and have 
his goods and diattels merely by paying a proper pciee 
fisr them as m justice bound. Truly, upon this jfian we 
huve proceeded m Swisaerland, in Alsace, in Burgling, 
ha the Lyomioio, and, if k so please God, k k upon 
tltia plan we will set in Dan|diind. We will fight where 
we are «f opinion that it is to oar advantage to de ao, 
0 
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•ad not otherwiie ; iat tmt Uood U the price we pi^ 
finr our daily bwidi and we muat be diary of it» — 
apaiing aa nnuli aa we can till the day when we 
•hall be aUe to combat for glory and the remiaaion of 
our aina. Amen* ‘When the chief had thua ended, 
1 aaid to him : ' The Ueaaii^ of peace, Sir, ia the moat 
axodlent of all Ueaafaigi, aa it haa been wdl demon- 
•trated by laaiah in hia pro^eeiea, in which he calla 
our Lord Jecna the Prince and the Lord of Peace !' 
Having aaid which, I made the three ouatomary aalu- 
tationa, and withdrew at a dow pace, without appearing 
to be at all in haate. Be it known," cried the herald 
Dauphind, in concluaion, “ that thia ia all I have got to 
•tate aa to the malice of theae companiaa, whom I found 
encamped light thxough the fielda and meadowa, with- 
out the amalleat regard to the aeaaon of the vinea, 
when it ia unlawful to net foot upon the harveat- 
gronnda. Moreover, 1 am prepared to awear by the 
Holy Scripturea, that it ia firiae to aaaert that the aaid 
adventuwn are, each and all, eight feet hig^, with teeth 
aa long aa a wild-boar’a tuaka, and flie-ooloured bearda, 
redder than the Emperor Baibaroaaa'a." 

Having to aaid in a lofty and aolam tone, the 
herald left the oounoQHmom, when Charlea de Bonville 
requeatod each baron to give hia oplaaon ; which being 
donoi it waa determined that three hundred lanoaa 
ahonld forthwith be rainad, to be aupported at the 
aspauae of the province. That, moreover, the nobility 
dwuld ftuadah ite aontiqgenta, in order aftannrda to 
ride the Judgea’ aitouite.^ Ito Boavttto then entruatod to 
Oooat Oaoflhaj of Ghnncmt the protocdon of HraMhla; 
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tiiat of ViNiBe, to HugiiM do Gomoon { tint of Xn 
More, to Antony do la Tomr, loid of Vinay ; tint of 
Bomonti to the dommicoa, Oinonaot do Liaai ; and oU 
tin other towno hod their diffinent oommondeio end 
gainiona appointed. In regard to porboolar eaotlooi 
the propnetore were to depend upon the militia, or 
common leviee for timr enpport but the whole of theoe 
barona of the chirelne valley epumed at the idea, declar- 
ing that, with Ood'a help, they had yet eome foithflil 
vaaaala and aemtora on whoae eworda they oonld rtiy , 
and tint it tiiould never be laid their aninent houaea 
had, by the craven apinta of then maatera, been thmat 
into the limbo — or, rather, the heU — of diAononr. That 
It waa, more than thia, a pnnlege of the Danphmy 
nobility to make war m tin manner it thouj^ good, 
particnlarly m the defonee of ita domama and of ita 
n^te. S^an^oia de Saaaenage, likeoiee, aeeo nd ed by 
Guigne de Paladm, and nnmeroua otheri, declared that 
they wuhed, and had readved to engage maiiftilly m 
the canoe, on tin ample condition tint the whole ilioald 
be achieved at timr own expense. 

** Upon quittmg the oonnoil, tin Baron of Saaaenage^ 
taking me aside, obaerved to me, 'My mansion snlBeeth 
me, and I do by no means eovet to time tin honour of 
knii^tiy prowess with strange swords ; however, if yon 
ase willing, we wiB so order it^ for bid aoqnamtanoe 
and fiiendahip'a sake, that yon dull hold apoat upon 
tin ramparts of oor osstle, m tin very teeth of dinger 
whkh 1 spGspted, and oonld only thank hm for Ua 
eanrteay. The baron had aiaembled aome eight hm- 
died ohoien oombataate, all foon Ua own domaiBa, and 
o t 
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very expert in feats of arms ; indeed, to much, that 
when the enemy approached, and endeavoured to plant 
their ladders upon the walls, we emptied upon the thidcest 
part of their battalions the value of twelve good cart- 
loads of stones, got purposely ready on the walls, and 
we had simply to stoop and roll them over, in order to 
grind into dost, helmet, cuirass, and the whole body- 
piece of our adversaries. They appeared thickly 
banded together, as thorns upon a bramble-bush : and 
each having put himself into this jeopardy by his own 
free will, they endured the peril of the assault without a 
complaint. Towards evening they drew off a little, 
carrying their dead whither they liked, and saking thdr 
wourded into the monasteries, where they were received 
for the love of God. Then, having refreshed them- 
selves a little, they returned before Sassenage ; when 
the baron, addressing us, said, * Is it possible that we 
have continued cooped up in this castle, like a hermit 
in his cell, and all because of those enemies of God and 
man ? Truly it shaU no longer be so : either we will 
chase them down to the lowest pit, or they shall help 
us up into paradise.’ Then the noblest of his vassals 
entreated their master that he would order the dimw- 
bridge to be lowered, that they might thus do jnstlee 
upon that accursed tribe. So the bridge bring thrown 
acrosi, there doriied into the plain three hundred eheva^ 
liers, with sword in hand, and 1 among Aim, riiont- 
ing three times, as loud as we could, the wir-ety of 
SauenageJ 

*'On we went, through the^flrst, the second, the 
third milk of these aflventums : Aey were ell brriun, 
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aad compelled to ntnet in veet eonAuion — tbe good 
■word of knii^thood ereiywhere prevnillng. We pur* 
iued the mazmoden bnikly, for they had only a part 
of their foroe oppoeed to ue ; and, thanka to the epeed 
of my charger, 1 woe for in advance, eeconded only by 
one companion, a bold cavalier named Girard de Bnord, 
when all at once there iiaoed come hundred more of the 
enemy foom the mountoina, who ruihing to the help of 
their companion!, they all renimed the attaoL. In tfaia 
manner we were aeparated from our own party, and after 
an hour*! hard fitting, with hacked armour and blood 
flowing, we were reduced to rartender to the boetard 
of Mauleon. Thia Oaacon aquire carried off Girard, 
■till on hi! leg!, a priooner; but 1 being unable to 
walk, he caat me in a pitiable condition into a honae at 
Fontanil, bidding the hoateu to atop my wounda, for 
that 1 waa deaperately cut, and that if I lived, he would, 
he WO! cure, have at leaat five hundred ponnda for my 
ranaom. 

“ In thia houae there dwelt aeveral honeat labonren, 
and one of a different rank ; for tbe lord of St. Egreve, 
finding that he could not long hold out, had placed 
there for aafety the young and beanteoua Hugnette, hia 
only daughter. Thia noble demoiaeDe bad for thia 
reoaon, together with her maid of honour, Beatrice, 
donned the aimple habita ctf a ahepherdeaa, and th^ had 
given up, expready for her tendance^ a little fiodk of 
white lamba, wHhont a atom of other eblonr. She 
would drive them afield, along with her eompaoion 
Beafoioe, aad paature them, or fold, or give them drink, 
while the dog-atar raged, aa th^ lay Bound her ymtitig 
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by the itream, or in the green ehede ; their gentle mie- 
treM— -the daughter of a noble lixe — meantime weaving 
her flowery chaplet, or caroling oome pastoral strains to 
her guitar. Then often she would enoonnter the feaxflil 
rouUerst bat it being of their own understanding not to 
aggrieve the aim]deand lowly shepherds, they were con- 
tented to ask of her some question, as to what wah the 
hour, or which way lay the road. They would say to her, 
* Fair girl, may that holy reliqne you carry round your 
neck, defend you from all mischief ; only tell us for what 
saint it is you bear it ? ' And as she made answer that it 
was for the sake of St John of Avelanne, they ngoined, 
'We could well like to give it a reapectfkil kiss, without in 
the amallest matter disordering or removing it from its 
fair resting-place, if so be you should bear no ill sus- 
picion of us ; in which case, it were better you should 
yourself pray for us, it being certain that we stand in 
no little need.' It was then only that the fiiir Huguette, 
being reassured, began to smile ; and the routicrs, in 
going away, observed to each other, * I wonder why she 
smiled.' 

** It was this gentle hdress, then, of the noble house 
StEgreve, who tended my grievous wounds, being, 
like all others of high lineage, very able in ministering 
unto the sick, and of a verity she qpeedUy closed aU 
my hurts. 

** A she^erd now infimnad me that the vagrimnds 
had taken station on the other side the balmes of 
Voreppe, and I mig^ wHhout let or danger, make 
good my letnm to Bassenaga, if not to be the 

alave of my own word. And* to be eme* the Pope 
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had gifon a ganeial diqieiiutioii to tho priMuen, m 
lOguM iheir cogaguBoata to the eapton, hot very 
few gentlemen eared to profit by it» the chief part 
conaidering tbemaelTef bonnd in honour to abide by 
their proimaea, to whioh the Pope'a bulla would in no 
manner apply. And, lot ytry eoon, with a temerity 
1 oould not enfficiently admire, the baataid of M auleon 
eame to elaim me; firat inquiring if I were alive or 
dead. Tliey told him that 1 awaited hia eoming; but 
for that time waa attending upon maae. ' la it ao t* 
returned he ; * then I ean tee him there, for it behovea 
me alao to go to maaa, whioh I never wfllingly omit.' 
On tummg mme eyea round, truly, I beheld him at my 
aide, pnymg devoutly like any holy man ; and aa we 
were going out he handed me the holy water, politely 
requeating that 1 would afierwarda be ^eaaed to mount 
behind him on hia ebaiger. 1 did not heritate ; and 
during our jouraey he condoled with me upon my 
pitiable condition, and did launch out bitterly againat 
the king'a policy, whidi went to retrenoh aoldiera' pay 
m tune of peace. * Such being the feahion,' aaid he, 
* it drives ua to live by our ama aa well aa our aworda, 
enpoaing ni not only to death, but to the peril of 
jeopardiiing our immortal aoula. Nor doth thia evil 
pmetiee of reducing our pay end with trouble only to 
ouraelvea. We are not the aole victim! ; it iika me to 
aee brave knii^ta like yooraelf fhuf oompnmiaed by 
there atnnge diaordera.' At flirt, merirau^ that the 
Gaaeen aquiie aaid thna miioh out of mockery or db- 
abnulatlon ; but, later on, 1 waa eonvineed that both 
he and the greeter part of hb eompanbna held tbb 
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language in x^ht good eameatt and that, looking on 
their brigandage aa a prafeuion jnatifled by neceiaity, 
they believed they were permitted to unite with their 
fierce counes the usual observancek of religious faith, 
of chivalry, and of loyalty. 

“ * How much,* he continued, in the same tone, * do 
you calculate your ransom at ? ' Having informed 
him that I was at a distance from any of my relatives, 
and that it would be very difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, for me to pay, he replied, that he felt very 
sensibly my awkward situation, and that he would 
gladly advance me the whole of the necessary sum, 
were it not that, for the moment, the entire money he 
had was employed in defraying the expenses of the war 
in which he was engaged ; that having no means of 
immediatdy disposing of his captured castles, he was 
&rther obliged to garrison them at his own cost. He 
then proceeded to relate the manner in whidi he had 
gained possession of them, and, spite of my vexation, 
I could not help heartily laughing at the novel expe- 
dients and stratagems invented by the wily captain to 
gain his olgect when the opportunity ofiered. 

* When croanng the Albigeois with my company,* 
he went on, * I sent my spies to reconnoitre the dty 
of Thurit. I was informed by some of my peojrie that 
early in the mommg the women of the place came fortih 
for the puxpoae of drawing water at a cert ain foimlaia 
hard by. So 1 placed forty of my good eonpany in 
an ambuscade in the a^acent wood, while I and five 
others, dressed in fomale atthe, j^^ned the good goadpa 
with our pitchers on our heads, and having filled them 
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•t the dear fountain, we foUowad them veiy qBieCly into 
the plaee. At the entnuiee we eaw onlj an old Gobbler, 
buiy with hie iaet and riveta | and then 1 gare a bleet 
with my horn, to inform my forty oompanhme that 
1 waa there ; upon which the eobUer, bearing the noieei, 
exclaimed, ai he addraeaed ua, — ** Tally-ho ! my girla ; 
which of you aung out ao loud with the ham ? ahe hae 
good wind, i'foith; — go it again, my girl." To thia 
1 replied, in a low, feigned Toiee, — " The horn waa 
blown by a novice going into the oonntiy | I know not 
whether cure or chaplain." The cobbler made r^y,— 
“ Then, of a aurety, it la Meaaire Pfene Franfoia, our 
prieat, who la going to enonore a hare bedmea, in the 
moiat dew of the morning." 1 know not if he took 
the bare, but we got oura ; for in my merry men come, 
freah ftom the foreat, and, without atriking a blow, the 
town and coatle incontinently fell into our handa, and 
we colled for on auction.* 

*' While the oquire of Oaaoony continued thua to amnae 
me, in apite, aa it were, of myael^ we oirived in the 
comp of the companiea ; and, aa we went along, Iheaid 
the routien dfecnaaing among eaeh other how mooh the 
atny cavalier might be worth. Some eatimeled me at 
5,000 feanea, and the othera more or leae. The bes- 
teid of Mauleon begged my pardon for the unpdlite- 
neao of theae idle feUowe, in thdr holding me np to 
eale, and nting me too for below my real value; endao 
nuaoh did he diffiw from them, that he would be eahamed 
to put it down, he eaid, at leae than 10,000, whidrfor 
myeake he waa reaolved to atick to. 

** I dbaU now, friendly reader, give you an aoeount of 
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ihe adyentuten* encampment — the acooutvement, tha 
odd auemUage, the atnage diacoune and occupationa 
of these profligate rogues, whose hazd and vigorous 
tempers led them to pursue a oaieer so fiill of peril in 
order to keep penury and idleneu at bay. There was 
a mighty oonfiision of tongues— for there were at least 
specimens of twenty different nations among Ibem. 
Some of diem wore ooiraases next their skin, long 
flowing, and rich robes, and had iron-pointed hats ; 
others had camburona, or leathern great coats lined with 
wool ; corslets, or mail-coats, woven out of chains of 
steel ; with helmets of various forms and psrti-coloured 
plumes, but chiefly red, black, and, as it is awfully called, 
eoiilettr dejlammea et de tmpite. Some bands were listen- 
ing to the discourses of the priests whom they had carried 
out of their pulpits by force, in order that they might hear 
mass every morning ; others were occupied in deliver- 
ing passports and aafe-oonducts to the country people, 
in order that they mi^t journey in peace, free from 
the dread of frlling into their ambuscades. Farther on, 
scattered groups were fsasting, seated on the green 
sward, which was covered with the ridiest serriees of 
gold and silver plate. To give a seat to their repast, 
their valets were busied in withiMting danoing-doga, 
peiflinning anties with their monkeys and goats 
in human dreu. 

** Ihe chief part of theae adventurera, from xeqpect to 
their own finniliea, assumed only their simple 
names ( some even, from gr e at er reqpeot to the aainta, 
were known merely bf they nlek-names,— such aa 
Ma8ter(How-wona,Biig<ter, Dread-nou^, 8port«weU, 
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Shittsr-pito, ad odber wilfrawanad> lidMoa ana 
Among tho troop* wm a SmmoMe nnilNr of Ugh- 
■pning butudo. In Fnaoi it k tin motom ibr 
■nidi u may be tha deidtiite of a Iqgitiinate Citk^ to 
be bxonght up and edneated only till nich time that 
they have a cihaiioa of iightnig theix own way ; tlia 
they are, ro u termed, dspamet dejMl; in other woida, 
emanoipated, rad Itviog at their own ooit. Deprived 
of all natural tiei — ^with no good enamplea befbn thor 
eyea — ^no name, and no ropntatkm to ooniult— aa little 
alao of parental maledictiona to apprahend-^they aet 
fiirth to win their bread at the pomt of the aword : all 
couutnea are alike to them t for in none have they ever 
known the tenderneaa of a midihert and hr thii leaaon, 
when once in poaaeaaion of aome fine and fintUe coun- 
try, th^ aay, * Come, let ua make our pazadiae hen 
awhile ; for the chanoea are diat we ahall never aizive at 
any other.’ Nevertheleaa, they are enact in Ailfllling 
the ceremoniea of religion ; and at thnoa they would ob- 
■erve,^* But who knowaf we may peibi^ nadi than 
drat, after an I* Then, ifthey b«c^ toM melandioly, 
they tdce a aoeial glaaa, they aing, taU itoriea, and 
d^t, if th^ have nothing elae to do. Tb^ are gal- 
lant, and at timea kithlta] ; they are often, too, vkited by 
nnmbeia of ladka, and of no low degree. Tbqr beer 
napeedve coata of anna, and their devioea | adopt 
thdr ladiea* oolonra, and ride gallantly to tho tonniay, 
didng the aerviee of ehevaliera, loyal rad good, in honoor 
of their love. Not a fhw of the better daaa have taken 
advantage of the peeeion with whieli they inapin the 
kir dgnma, to aogalie a knowledge dmn thaaa beaudfiil 
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■chool-mutresMs of the art of reading and wiitiiig ; 
nay, ftom a deaiie of pleaung them, they oft nune 
ambition, and become puiaaant captains, treating face 
to &ce upon equal terms with monarchs, into whose 
services they biicg the most redoubtable swords, un- 
flinchmg duty, and a fiuth above price. 

** It was thus in their times that Raymond, son of 
the count of Tholouse, Eustache d'Auberticourt, Amaud 
do Cevolles, Raymond de Baux, and others like them, 
made themselves mighty reputations in the eyes of 
Christendom. Moreover, these routier-leaders, while 
they pillage and take ransom throu^ the whole coun- 
try, refuse no opportunity of turning to a better way of 
life, being ever ready to serve loyally, provided only 
they can range themselves under the banners of a 
Christian prince. Should they, during their expedi- 
tions, come to learn that their natural lords paramount 
are engaged in a war, and are in jeopardy for want of 
their swords, they will hasten home, though it were from 
beyond the seas, at a moment's signal, and ezolaim— > 

* Here we ore/*" 

Out of ell however that has fidlen to our notice 
reqpecting these br^aads, for they were no better, 
there is one adventure in particular which is curious, 
and well calculated to convey an idea of their oh»> 
ractet — a oharacter at once ferocious, adventurous, and 
depredatory, yet not without a dash of freOng and 
romanoe ; and the incident will best be given in the 
eonveraational dress in which we fimnd it 

** lake Plottgenet!” cried the bastard of the Isle, to 
one of the foutisrs, his oomrade, you know what 
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tlw oompuiy ue mdcuif aueh miglitijr good dioiir 
•boat?”— » Tm aU About A poor doni,*' Mid Another, 
** who, aervii^ hu novioiAte m our lofdlj trade of taking 
wbAt we fancy, stole, by mistake, Aom bAhmd the 
hosteliy-door, the old hangman of Vic's wallet, A^nirmy 
truly that he had got a calTs head , but he found he 
had only got the head of a gentleman, just out from his 
shoulders for some tnfling matter or another, and it was 
to have been hung up for a diow, agreeable to the 
sentence, upon the front gate of the town of Vic*” 

<« By all the Roman saints,” replied Jake, ** I mark 
well from what quiver your anows come, but they have 
not got heads to pick a hole in my cnfrasB. The 
wallet which I stole was worth more, I can tell thee, 
than a three months' campaign of pillage will put 
m thy pondi, setting aside too, over and above the 
baigain, the honour I had in domg a rare good turn to 
him who paid me.” — “Oh, oh,” replied the other, 
“that must venly be something above oomaonl a 
good turn, fbrsooth-^here’s news for yon, boya!”— 
and the rest of the band gathered round him. “ Having 
seen the bottom of the sack,” he oontmned, “ it all at 
once came mto my head, that if the ether head bad no 
longer a master to pay its lanaom, yet that it ought 
have some relations who mlg^t not fake to have it 
thrown to the dogs fr» die aake of a Ibw hundred 
fknms i so towards night I took my way enwarda to 
the casUe when the fiithar of the gantlemaa lived aloog 
with hu little gmnd-childzen. The gates of the nnstli 
luid bean thrown off their hinges by Older of the psavdts 
of the *dttkei and the threahold faqr cevaKid with a 
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ftggot of ihonit ; the fiunily beimert and the annoiial 
heeringe ley trampled in the duet ; and the miatreaa- 
tower heraelf had tumUed into roina. An old giey- 
bearded aervitor, hia eytA awelled and red with crying, 
for he wiped them aa we went along, took me into a 
hall on the ground-door; there I aaw an old man 
aitting with two little boya upon hia kneea, and he waa 
teaching them to read the prayera for the dead. Boon 
aa he aaw me eome in, Iw laid the book down on a 
prayer-deak, and aeemed well pteaaed, though auxpriaed, 
that a Chiiatiaa man ahould dare to enter a dwdling 
pionouneed to be aoeuiaed. But I waa going to ma* 
priae him more; albeit I would ftin learn how the 
good man would be able to atand the eight of it. At 
fiiat I had thought of bowling it out of die bag ; yet, 
aa I looked at hia white locska, and the aad trouble 
that waa in hia firoe, I had not the heart to do it, hard 
and unflinching aa I am ; for truly 1 never aaw any 
thing like the miaeiy of that old gentleman before. 
It looked ao atnnge, too, by aide of thoae little boya, 
with their pretty worda and aimple waya, and who, 
knowing nothing of their heavy loaa, tan airay while 
we talked, to plqr at oockaDa in the oomer. No, 
1 could not bring my hand to touch the bead of their 
poor fother while they were by 1 Hie poor genttaman 
aat over the hearth and b«gan to atfar die fire, 
hie head very low, aa if he eand littie to hear what I 
had got to aay, aad waa difadriiy about aomiilWng dae 
for away. Well, E hardly hnaw haw to htgla, and 
wiahad a^welf aiMt a hoddrad ndba off agdn whh 
rnyhigandaUhaontoiaad. LMkfly, tfaa M began 
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to potter the wfaidewi, and then the old Aither 

oeid, * No doobt h ii thii bod weother whkh hae mode 
you leek o ebelter in thie bouie of miafintane I'r- 
* No ; by the Lord Jeaiu, end by St. John, hie gnot 
friend,' replied 1, * do not inppoee I am one of Aoee 
aoft gentry that fly from the light of trouble oa if it 
were the plague or the gallowa; no, my brave otd 
heart, you may weep aa mueh aa you like before 
me, for your loaa ia great : yet you have one eoneo- 
lation; and that ia, there an thoae who can epeak 
to hia innocence. 111 be bound for him.'— * Oh yea! 
for he waa innocent,' replied my hoet, lifting hie thin 
weak handa up to heaven, * they condemned him to 
die, 1 am told, becanae he led aatray a young girl by 
Borceiy and power of magic ; but be might weli pleaae 
her without havihg need of any demon to help him ; 
for he had a noble wit and underatanding ; he waa 
bandaome aa the Apollo, and, like him, bad one of the 
flneat heada in the woiid.'— * That I know ia true,' 

I re|died, hardly minding what I waa laying.—* What, 
did you know him then?' inqubed the old gentle- 
man.— * A little,' waa the reply.—* Alaa,’ contbued 
the old man, * hia deadi la not the only canoe of my 
ooiTow, bad aa that waa— we mnat all die aometime, 
ooou or late ; but what ia moot fahMi nA AMMng , ia ' 
to think that he win not reat, at leMt the nehleat paK 
of Urn, quietly in the tomb. Alaa ! Ua noUe head ia 
to be otpoaed to the publie gaae i^on the gataa of the 
town, where the ravena will ooma and . . . bit Iwre 
be aid man'a fodhiga oearoaBae him, and he adbbed 
doodb thebHtmueeaofafothea’aheirt. Tbanage^ 
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but 1 was then more satisfied, and thought 1 could 
manage the matter better ; and verily, in my pity for the 
old man, 1 had dropped all idea of making a good 
bargain as 1 had intended. You will say not ; — you 
laugh ; but by the bones of my fathers it was so ! 

“After some little silence, the aged gentleman again 
began: — ' Methinks, Sir, it is a strange thing that, 
among so many friends as he had while living, there 
is not a single one who has courage to see the last 
rites duly done, and to bring away that precious por- 
tion of which they have robbed his poor father. For 
this 1 would freely give all 1 have, and the few days 
that ore left me on earth also.' — ' Old man ! old 
monl’ I exclaimed, seeking to disguise my joy at 
these words, ‘ do you know what you say ? your 
desire is perhaps too rash; for hov% think you, the 
sight of that object dyed in blood might make you 
repent your wish!' * Oh, im>! never.’ — ‘Oh, yea; 
1 say.' ‘ It never would,’ repeated the old man ; 
‘ it would delight me rather.' — ‘ Then suppose, Sir, 
that a messenger were now to come, carrying a bag in 
his hand something like this here, and he were to say 
to you, “ Stand fast, old man, for I bring you the head 
of your son and that, at these terrible words, he were 
to take from its covering this very head, just as you 
would see it, 1 tell you, covered with blood.' While 
saying this, 1 did exactly oa I supposed the man I 
described would have done ; and in this way I at last 
presented to him his son's head from the executioner's 
accursed wallet. My host gased upon me for a while, 
with eyes such as I never taw — never any thing half 
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SO grand in my whole life. Then a flash of joy shot 
through the mighty sorrow that overwhelmed his heart. 
But the look was followed by on unmeaning and 
frightful laugh ; and, when he came to himself, he put 
his hands before his eyes, and exclaimed, as the tears 
at last forced their way, * Oh, God be praised ! God be 
praised! we shall now sleep together — all together in 
the same tomb.' 

“ Seeing well that I should now only reap a poor 
harvest of benedictions, I slipped quietly away with 
my empty sack. I had not gone far, when some one 
came running after me, saying, that I hod taken some- 
thing belonging to the old gentleman. A little nettled 
to meet such a charge with dean hands, for the first 
time in the week, I turned round with a look of 
honest surprise. * Well ! I found he was speaking 
of the hag stained with his son's blood, and I gave 
it to the old servant, wlu> bode me to wait. He soon 
came back with a new one, which he presented in the 
name of his master, well filled with three hundred 
florins. And now, my good friends, you may jeer at 
Jake Plouganet as long as you please, for carrying 
away the executioner's wallet by mistake." 

Early in the sixteenth century, Clermont and its 
territorial possessions fell by marriage to Charles of 
Bourbon, constable of France, whose conspiracy with 
Spain against Francis I. led to such important and 
diaaitroua oonsequences. His own death, the rout and 
capture of Franda at Pavia, and the unprecedented 
horrors attending the storming of Rome, were only a 
few of the results produced by a series of insults and 
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oppreBsions directed ag^Bt a great Boldier. TheBe 
reBultB, also, aa it haa been frequently remarked in hia- 
tory, were brought about by very trivial and deapicable 
cauaea : no other than the pique of a slighted woman, 
which proved mischievous enough to overthrow the 
fortunes of a distinguished commander — a prince of the 
blood — a peer and high constable of France, and to 
involve his country in a succession of strange calamities. 
Louisa of Savoy, the mother of Francis, when queen- 
dowager, struck, it is said, with the noble person of the 
duke, lavished the utmost favours upon him, and finally 
offered him her hand. Her advances were met with 
coldness; the Constable had other views, wishing to 
espouse the sister of the reigning queen ; and to such 
an extreme did the princess carry her indignation and 
revenge as to lose no opportunity of displaying by her 
future conduct the truth that : — 

" Hell has no fdiy like a woman scorned I” 

She adopted a systematic line of intrigue and deceit, 
moving every engine in her power to accomplish the 
utter destruction of the offender, who, it is asserted, had 
dared to epjoy, and then turn recreant to the alle- 
giance, she presumed, he owed her. She enlisted his 
bitterest enemy, Bonnivet, in the plot; and Du Fnt, 
one of the most vicious and corrupt mmisters of the 
court, was another of her aocompliees. She first suc- 
ceeded in preventing his marriage with the princess 
Ben£e, youngest daughter to Louis XII. ; and she next 
laid claim to the immense estates, already mentioned, 
which the duke had obtained in right of Susanna of 
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Bourbon, daughter of the celebrated lady of Beaujeu, 
who conducted the regency under Charles VIII. Having 
succeeded, by the most shameftil and corrupt practices, 
iu despoiling him of the greatest part of his fortunes, as 
well os his expectations of an alliance ho was on the eve 
of entering into, which would have cemented the bonds of 
brotherhood between Francis and himself, the relentless 
princess contrived by every violent, no less tlian every 
subtle, means in her power, so to exasperate the excited 
mind and indignant feelings of the Constable, as to hurry 
him into thoughts of relinquishing his country, and 
making proposals to its most powerfbl and inveterate 
enemy. He had long perceived, with sensations of pain 
he could no longer endure, that his royal master, instead 
of throwing round him the shield of honourable and 
magnanimous protection, more than connived at the 
bitter insults he received ; and, jealous of his military 
fame, opposed his advice on the moot important occa- 
sions. Rejoiced at depriving his rival of one of his 
firmest supporters and ablest of generals, Charles V. not 
merely acceded to Bourbon’s wishes, but offered terms 
even beyond his expedtations. The Count de Rieuz 
was the person employed by the emperor to conduct 
the negotiation with the Constable. In the diagniM of 
a peasant, he succeeded in reaching by night the Con- 
stable's caade in the Bonrbonnais, where he was assigned 
an apartment next to that of the duke, the better to 
diseuss the needfiil preliminaries previous to the in- 
tended revolt But not confiding wholly in thia arrange- 
ment Bourbon despatched a confidential emissary, one 
of his own gendemen, with further instructions to the 
D 2 
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emperor. He had tlie satisfaction to receive upon his 
return, a full ratification of every particular which he 
had proposed. Then, having concealed the papers in a 
box under ground, be began to assemble his fnends 
and vassals with the ostensible view of accompanying 
the king upon his march into Italy. It happened that 
two of liis retainers, on making their confession at Easter, 
avowed that they were engaged in a conspiracy against 
the stale, on learning which the priest enjoined tliem to 
hasten and make known every particular to die king, 
as he should himself set out with the same object. The 
gentlemen, believing that their sole chance of safety lay 
in anticipating the information of the priest, mounted 
horse and rode with the most furious speed to meet the 
king, whom they found at St. Pierre-le-Moutier in the 
Bourbonnais, and throwing themselves at his feet they 
made a full disclosure of the whole affair. 

Francis, upon ascertaining the existence of the con- 
spiracy, determined to have an interview with the 
Constable ; and for this purpose had repaired to Moulins, 
where he expliatly stated to the Constable what he had 
heard laid to his charge. The fitter, while he admitted 
that certain proposals had been made to him on the 
part of Spain, denied that he hod committed himself by 
accepting them. Francis contented himself with order- 
ing the Constable to follow him to Lyons, deterred 
probably firom putting him under arrest by the number 
and devotion of his vassals. It was now that the 
Constable heard, while proceeding thither in his litter, 
of the decree which deprived him of his possessioiM in 
Auvergne ; but being anxious to make a last effort to 
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obtun justice, he sent tlie bishop of Autun to the king, 
intreating that the decree might at least be suspended, 
in which case he would feel bound to his majesty’s 
service evermore. The party of his enemies was too 
strong, and the bishop was arrested, when only two 
leagues from the Constable's own residence, by the 
marshal of Chabannes. A man rode off in haste to 
inform the Constable of this event. He was then at his 
castle of Chantelle ; hut he set out without delay, in 
the night time, for Hermeul, a little town in Auvergne, 
of which the governor, Henry Amauld, was attached to 
his interest. On his arrival in the dark, he instantly, 
wc are informed,* awoke Pomperant and Montagnac- 
Trnzane. The former of these gentlemen owed his life 
to him; for Pomperant having killed Chisay, a favourite 
of the court, Bourhon had first afforded him shelter, 
and afterwards procured his pardon. Tenzane, aged 
near eighty years at this time, remained inviolably 
attached to him in his misfortunes; though he had ever 
been avene to his treaty with the emperor. It was 
requisite that one of them should accompany him, while 
the other remained behind to &vour his flight As the 
latter employment was by &r the most hazardous, it 
became a subject of contest; both desiring ardently 
this desperate commission. Chance alone decided it in 
favour of Tenzane, and he executed it with the utmost 
address. Having concealed himself during six weeks 
in a castle of Auvergne, he then cut off his beard, 
which he had been always accustomed to wear bng ; 
and under the disguise of an ecclesiastic, passing 
• Wiaxall. 
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through Franche Comte, rejoined his lord safely in the 
Milanese. The Constable and Pomperant crossed all 
the country of Burgundy, or Franche ComtS, having 
only made use of the precaution of shoeing their horses 
backwards; but near Grenoble they were more than 
once on the point of being discovered and seized. The 
Cardinal de la Beaume, abbot of St. Cloude in Franche 
Comt£, gave them an escort as soon as they arrived on 
the frontiers of the emperor’s dominions. Not daring 
to pass through Switzerland, then in alliance with 
France, Bourbon was compelled to go considerably 
round, through Germany to Trent, from whence he 
arrived in safety at Mantua. Many proofs of fidelity 
and attachment to his person were shewn by his re- 
tainers, which greatly facilitated his escape. The fiiith- 
fiil Tenzane assumed his master's dress, and rode his 
horse, to mislead his enemies in case of danger; and 
when Bourbon hod made good his retreat, his frithiiil 
vassals continued to follow Tenzane, in belief that he 
was their master himself, till he informed them, with 
tears in his eyes, of their mistake, at the same time 
intreating them, as he had been directed, to retain each 
to his own home. 

Upon his arrival in Genoa, the Constable was invested 
by Charles V. with the diief command of his onny, 
conjointly with Lannoy, viceroy of Na^es, and the 
celebrated marquis of Pescara. The FVmieh, under the 
admiral Bonnivet, having crossed the Alps, and xeabhed 
the plains of the Milanese, were in their turn compelled 
to retreat. Besides the formidable generals to whom 
they were opposed, the plague broke out, and 
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deadly ravages in their ranks ; and the Constable, eager 
to revenge himself upon the bitterest of his enemies, 
prepared to take advantage of the circumstance. Bon- 
nivet, terrified at the idea of falling alive into the 
Constable’s hands, and already wounded, resigned to 
the Chevalier Bayard, so renowned in arms, tlie more 
dangerous post of covering the retreat of the French : 
and throwing himself into a litter, set out as rapidly as 
he could for Lyons, which he reached in safety. Ad- 
dressing himself to Bayard before his departure : 
“ You perceive," he said, ** that I am wounded — that 
1 can no longer either fight or command. To you, 
therefore, 1 commit the care of the army ; extricate it, 
I beseech you, if there be yet means to do so."—*' It 
is late in the day," replied the chevalier, who neither 
loved nor esteemed the admiral," but it matters not. 
My soul is in the hands of God ; my life belongs to the 
state: I engage to save the army, at the expense of 
laying down my life." The retreat from that moment 
was conducted in admirable order; but he fell in the 
accomplishment of his heroic task, as he had predicted 
that he should, while giving battle to the enemy, 
greatly superior in strength, on the plain of Romag- 
nano. The imperialists gained, it is observed, neither 
honour nor trophies. The French lost no artillery, and 
not even their baggage. The character of Bayard, — 
his humanity, courtesy and beneficence, no less thun 
his exploits, have been justly made a theme of eulogy 
with historians ; while his dying moments afiEbrded one 
of the noblest sulqects, so often treated, for the poet, the 
painter, and the sculptor. Having been struck in the 
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groin by a ball from a harquebuBS, he was heard to ex- 
claim, as he Bank upon the ground, “ Jdsus, mon Dieu 1 
Je BuiB mort.” Then with his usual composure and 
gentleness of speech and manner, which, combined with 
rare piety, distinguished all his actions, he prepared 
himself for death, holding up his sword before him to 
supply the want of a crucifix. There being no priest, 
he made confession to his steward ; and this done he 
began to console his friends and attendants who had 
gathered round him. The duke of Bourbon coming up 
suddenly to the spot, was so affected upon seeing his 
condition, that he shed tears. But Bayard, almost in 
the act of expiring, turned his eyes towards him, and 
uttered that memorable reproach : *' Weep not fur me. 
1 die in the service of my country ; — you triumph in 
the ruin of yours ; and have fitr more cause to lament 
your victory than my defeat.” The enemy gathermg 
round, united in displaying their esteem for his cha- 
racter, — that rare union of virtues in the soldier and the 
man. The marquis of Pescara joined in the general 
grief fur his death, in which even the soldiers of the 
imperial army were seen to participate, as if mourning 
a brother or a father, — ^the most unequivocal testimony 
to his chivalrous and illustrious career. 

Francis had now taken the field in person ; and the 
imperial commanders, who had penetrated into France, 
hastily raised the siege of Marseilles upon his approach. 
Urged by Bonnivet, he pursued the Constable by forced 
marches across the Alps.* It was with the utmost dif- 

* It is asserted by Brantoma that other motivea than those of 
revenge actuated the movements of i<'rancis. The beauty of a lady 
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ficulty that the latter avoided being overtaken ; the 
French entering one of the gates of Milan within half 
an hour after the duke had escaped by the other. In- 
stead, however, of following up the enemy, Francis was 
prevailed upon by the admiral to lay siege to Pavia, 
defended by the brave Antonio de Leyva ; and while 
thus engaged, the duke of Bourbon had time to levy, on 
his own account, a body of twelve thousand veteran 
Germans, which he brought to the aid of the imperial 
cause. Uniting this force with that of Lannoy and of 
Pescara, he came to the resolution of giving battle to 
the king who had so lately pursued him. Equally 
eager to chastise a rebellious subject, Francis impru- 
dently marched out of his camp, and the loss of the 
battle of Pavia and of his own liberty were the well- 
known result. After giving proofs of the most brilliant 
valour, killing numbers of the enemy with his own 
hand, Francis was compelled to surrender. He became 
the prisoner of Lannoy, having already reftised to give 
his sword to one of Bourbon’s followers. 

Bonnivet, to whose ill counsels this misfortune was 
attributed, upon perceiving the fhte of the day, resolved 
not to survive it ; and, unclosing his vizor, rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy, and perished. The duke 
of Bourbon, who had given particular directions to take 
him alive, if possible, and, at all events, not to pennit 
him to escape, was soon afterwards informed that the body 
had been found under a heap of slain. Hastening to 

of Milan, greatly extolled by the admiral, who ia stated to have 
been a snoeemful suitor for her favour, determined the king, it is 
auppoeed, to advance at least into the heart of the Milanese, in 
otdet to reach that of the ftir Italian. 
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the spot, the duke stood over it for some time, ab- 
sorbed in mournful thought. ** Ah wretch ! ” he 
exclaimed, “it is thou who hast caused the ruin of 
France and of me.*' 

The loss of the French upon this occasion was im- 
mense, — in particular among the nobility and gentry, 
who, as the tide of battle went against them, fell in 
defence of their rash but gallant monarch. Among 
them was the aged Marshal de Chabannes, the baatard 
of Savoy, brother to the queen-dowager ; Richard 
de la Pole, duke of Suffolk ; and Lescun, generally 
denominated the Marshal de Foix. Equally incensed 
at the conduct of Bonnivet as the Constable himself, 
the last of these, having received a severe wound dur- 
ing the action, and being aware that it was mortal, 
resolved, ere he died, to sacrifice to his vengeance tlie 
chief author of so many calamities, who had exer- 
cised such evil influence over the mind of Francis. He 
sought the admiral everywhere over the field, with the 
intent of inflicting summary vengeance on him, by 
plunging his sword into his bosom. But fidling, from 
loss of bloody from his horse, he was made prisoner, and 
conducted into Pavia, to the house of the Countess Scar- 
safiore, a lady to whom he was tenderly attached. Her 
care and her tears were alike in vain ; he sank under 
his wounds within a few days, and expired in her 
arms. 

As Castaldo, the commander of the Neapolitan 
cavolry, was conducting his prisoner, the aged Mar- 
shal de Chabannes, to a place of safety, he met a 
Spanish captain, named Busarto, who demanded to be 
admitted to a share in his prize. A quarrel ensued ; 
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and the infhriated Spaniard, enraged at hia rcfuaal, 
levelled hia harquebiiaa at the unfortunate general, and 
shot him dead upon the ipot. The eacape, on the 
other hand, of the Count de St. Pol, a pxinoe of the 
blood royal, ia one of the moat aingular perhapa upon 
record. He fell upon the field, and being totally 
deprived of his aenaea, he was left to be interred among 
the dead. A Spanish soldier, who had been eagerly 
engaged in plundering what he could firom the relics of 
the battle, observed a diamond ring of great value, 
which the count had worn upon hia finger. Finding he 
could not draw it away, he took a sharp knife, and 
began to cut off the finger itself. The sudden gashes, 
and the fiow of blood, restored the count to eonsdous- 
ness ; and by degrees he informed the soldier that he 
could give him what was &r more valuable ;-~that he 
was a prince of the blood, uid would become his cap- 
tive ; warning him at the same time to take heed, lest 
the imperial ofiicers should deprive him of his prisoner 
by force ; and that, if he chose to accompany him to 
France without delay, he (the count) would make it 
well worth his while. Relying upon the promises 
made him, he conducted the count into a amall house at 
Pavia, dressed his wounds, and attended on him ; and, 
when enabled to travel, procured two horses, and 
accompanied him, as his servant, to France. They 
arrived in safety ; and to his own humanity and honour, 
as well as to the gratitude and munificence of the count, 
the feithfiil Spaniard owed his future aucceu in life. 

The duke of Alenfon, a prince of the blood, con- 
ducted himself in the most dishonourable manner. 
Though entrusted with the command of the left wing. 
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he basely fled early in the action, without striking a 
blow. When the disaster became known, the indignation 
of the queen-dowager against him knew no bounds ; 
and such was the mortifying contempt shown him, even 
by his own wile, no less than by the whole court, that, 
unable to bear up against such accumulated indignities, 
he abandoned himself to despair. Within two months 
after the defeat at Pavia he literally died of a broken 
heart, distracted by shame and remorse for the panic of 
a moment; and in him became extinct the royal branch 
of Alen^on. 

Meantime, Charles the Fifth having promised to 
confer the government of the Milanese upon Bourbon, 
tliat distinguished general soon compelled Sforza to 
surrender the castle, but found that the city of Milan 
itself had been so utterly exhausted by a scries of the 
most cruel oppressions and exactions, as no longer to 
afford plunder, or even blood, to satiate a ferocious 
soldiery. The sole hope he had left of retaining 
them in obedience was, to propose some flattering 
enterprise, and withdraw them from a famishing people 
and a city laid in ruins. The avarice and rapacity 
of the Roman court, seemed to promise wealth, and 
every other temptation, in abundance. He traversed 
Italy, like a conqueror, unawed alike by the people and 
by the imperial general, who had entered into a hasty 
treaty with Pope Clement. Never were more striking 
proofs of excellent genius for war, than those now dis- 
played by the unfortunate duke, while he was admired 
and beloved by his soldiers, with an enthnsioam approach- 
ing to idolatry. He marched by their side, joined in 
tlieir festivities, and bore part in their distresses. They 
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received neither pay nor directions from the emperor ; 
to him only they vowed obedience and fidelity to death. 
On his part, he distributed all he possessed, even his 
plate, jewels, and camp-equipage, among hia troops, 
retaining only a coat of silver tissue which he wore over 
his armour. He had moments of bitter anguish and 
remorse, and looked upon himself as a man of ruined 
fortunes. “ My children,” he would often say, “ 1 am 
like you, only a poor gentleman ; I possess nothing ; 
let us moke our fortunes together.” Language such 
as this, from a beloved general to his soldiers, was 
answered by loud cries of transport and affection. His 
arrival, spite of every obstacle, at Rome ; his storming 
of the city, and his fall ; with the disastrous scenes of 
carnage, plunder, and violation which ensued, ore too 
much matter of familiar lustory to require further obser- 
vations in a work like .the present.* 

* The storming of Rome was not like that of most cities, the 
sufierings of which soon draw to a close. It was one continued sack 
during many months. Never, in the worst times, had that city been 
so truly huraibated and enslaved. Numbers of the noblest fiimilies 
were only enabled to purchase life by the sacriBce of their wealth ; 
women of every rank became the prey of the ferocious soldiery, 
and the noblest who were spared from the sword were compelled 
to become the mistresses of the conquerors. It ie an historical foot, 
that within eight months after the occupation of Rome^ more than 
eight thousand young women of all conditions in life were found to 

be pregnant] and from that time were frequently observed the li^t 
complexion and the expression of countenance characteristic of the 
Germans. The indignities they heaped upon Rome defy all de- 
scription. For instance, they placed the Cardinal of Sienna bare- 
headed upon an aes, and in this condition conducted him as a show 
through the streets, almost stunned with Mows. 
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MoDument qut tnnimet i la irateriti 
Et leur inagnillMnee et leur fcmeite. 

Li Fiaic 1)1l Pompionaw 

Et re Jardln d« Ii Ftince 
MeriMt un tel oanal. 

La FOvtaxix. 

At less than a league from Clennont stands the old 
romantic village of Royat. The road to this place lies 
through a succession of the most agreeable scenesi 
vineyards, gardens, and orchard grounds, preseuting 
continually a luxurious interchange of every species of 
foliage. About half way between the two places, the 
tourist is attracted from his path by the lovely villa 
which smiles from the brow of Mount Joli, and in 
whose refreshing shades, not without some oljects of 
natural curiosity, he may well let the noon-day sun 
pass over his head. From this spot the road leads him 
under an uninterrupted line of wide-spreading haales, 
and every kind of fruit trees ; while along the depth of 
the valley, which he now finds increasing in beauty 
every step he sets, runs a clear, deep brook, the waters 
of whidi have made their way over the rodts, and re- 
fresh the ear with their muimniu, as much as the eye 
with their freshness. 
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Royat itself is singularly situated m the veiy gorge 
of two mountains, and its foundations rest on huge 
basalt rocks, which some convulsion of nature, or the 
action of subterranean waters, have broken into the 
most fantastic shapes. At the first aspect, therefore, 
which It presents, the stranger forms no flattering 
opinion either of its comforts or of its security, but his 
ideas are soon changed when, on approaching more 
nearly, he sees it surrounded by gardens the most firuit- 
fill, its little vallies irrigated by springs of delicious 
water, and the darkest oi its shades concealing within 
their dense verdure every beauty of unrestrained vege- 
tation. The fountains of Clermont are supplied with 
water from the streams which have their source in the 
high grounds of this neighbourhood ; but a large body 
of water is still left to pour unrestrainedly down seven 
rocky channels into a wide, deep basin, or volcanic 
grotto. Over this receptacle of the stream frowns the 
basalt precipices, their sides presenting the wildest and 
moat grotesque forms, and the summit crowned with the 
thick branches of the arbutus. 

All around this spot looks strange and obscure, having 
a wild and almost savage air, wonderfliUy contrasting 
with the more mild and subdued character of the 
scenery near it. The colour of the rocks, the dark- 
ness of the foliage, the depth and Roominess of the 
waters, u they lie hushed in the bottom of the cavern, 
give to the whole view a mystic sombreneas which 
steals upon the mind, even when resisting such impres- 
sions, absorbing the beholder in many a frmoiftil specu- 
lation. To add to these real attractions of the place. 
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the iuhabitants have not scrupled to supply others out 
of the abundant store-house of tradition. “ It was 
here/’ say they, “ that Cflcsar had his granaries when 
in this part of Gaul;’’ and digging some little depth 
below the surface of the ground, they show a species of 
burnt com, which, it is believed, has remained in that 
state since some large granary fell a prey to the flames 
in the days of tlie celebrated conqueror. 

Instead, however, of enlarging upon the uncertain 
traditions of remoter days, we shall recur with pleasure 
to the picture of early French customs and manners. 
** The sire de Savoisy,” observes an old tourist, “ now 
assumed his olHcc of master of ceremonies in the ’ ballet of 
the beasts,’ having in his cure six other beasts of whom I 
was one, well chained, and all led in a leash. We were 
arrayed in woollen dresses, covered with tor and resin, 
to which the rest of our paraphernalia was sure to stick, 
and such was our awful and imposing appearance that 
the hall rang with rounds of applause and the clapping 
of hands. According to custom, the valets followed us 
with their lighted torches ; and some sparks happening 
to escape, fell upon my habiliments, and I was very 
nigh being set into a blaze. My well resined skin took 
Are ; I had barely time to utter a pater I when, by the 
singular courage and address of Alice de Preuilli, I was 
rescued from my fleiy fate. She it was who ran to me, 
and throwing a large cloak over the ignited part of my 
dress, pressed it tightly down, holding me at the same 
time fast in her arms. She succeeded in extinguishing 
the sudden blaze in a wonderflil manner, and won the 
admiration and applause of the whole company. For 
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my part, 1 could hard!} breathe out my gratefbl thank% 
BO closely did abo press me, till at last I murmured out, 

* Grand merei, fair dame ; the fire is now out methinks 
but she made answer, — ‘ Not yet — ^not yet. Sire Tris- 
tan ; for I can still feel the heat upon my bosom, and the 
open air might perhaps revive it.' * For God’s sake, 
in that case,' replied I, ‘ leave me ; for we should infal- 
libly be burnt together.' * Ah,' she whispered, * you 
do not, or will not, understand me aright; are you 
really then changed into a savage beast ; and is there 
no hope of taming your cruel nature ?* * How !’ I 

replied, ‘ how would you have me talk of gratitude, or 
any thing else in tliis beastly, this horribly hateful 
dress ; I should only make you laugh the more, were I 
to speak as eloquently as Apollo, or as seriously as a 
judge.' * Oh, 1 see,’ she replied, bursting into a loud 
fit of laughter, — ' I see you want your gay chevalier’s 
costume before you can make a vow of true love in due 
form ; go, make haste and get it, for you look for all 
the world like a wild Indian captive, just escaped from 
being roasted alive for dinner.’ So she let me get up, 
and I made my exit, amidst the loud cheers of the com- 
pany. 1 soon returned In good array ; the grand hall 
was still intolerable, for the beat and smoke, the relics 
of the pitch dresses, had produced a most insufferable 
smell. For this reason, many of the foir had retreated 
with their chevaliers, to enjoy the fiedt air in the other 
rooms, and yon mi|^t see, here and there, in the nooks, 
comers, and recesses of the place, little groups, or cou- 
ples, gently bending their heads towards each other, and 
listening to the song, the love-tale, or adventure of arms, 
a 
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*' My fair deliverer still lingered in the grand saloon, 
where a page was fanning her with a fan of peacock's 
feathers. As soon as she saw me she took hold of my 
arm, saying she was quite refreshed ; and when we 
were almost alone in a corridor which conducted to the 
turrets, she observed, prettily pouting as she spoke : 
* Now, then, will you tell me what it was made you go 
away so abruptly and iU-naturedly the other day ; and 
when I had so many other things to tell you about ?' — 
' Truly,' replied I, laughing, * you kept them, 1 sup- 
pose, to recount to James de la Marche, when you 
met him.’ At this the eyes of the demoiselle lighted 
up with a malicious pleasure, and leaning her arm a 
little more heavily upon mine, she replied, * What mean 
you by this, noble pilgrim of chivalry ; are you jealous, 
then, yet not in love ? Verily you have, in that, vexa- 
tion without profit ; and grant it be so, I shall not keep 
you any journal of a heart which is not put under your 
tutoring. But if you should, belike, &11 into that other 
mood, when you may of right indulge in your jealous 
plaints, yours would nevertheleBS be idly founded ; fox 
it is certain, 1 core neither little nor much for die Sire 
de la Marche nor for any other, it may be.' 

“ * That last word, gentle lady, did much damage die 
rest of your jdeasant discourse ; I did well know that 
you had no care for me, though you might have spared 
me the pain of idling it to me from your own lips.' — 
* Well, now,' retained the demoiselle, * this is mre 
and new 1— quite another matter. Sire Tristan ; for in 
what, most ingrate, as you ore, have I shewn you such 
vast indifference ; — I who i^ke to you when you came 
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into the great hall, when even your ahadow had but got 
half way acrosa the threshold; — I who not long ago 
took you into my arms, as if to draw upon myself the 
fury of the flames which would speedily have consumed 
you ; — 1, forsooth, who ran all the risks of suflforing the 
pangs of purgatory — yea, perhaps still more, — all for the 
sake of an aflection — that is, a friendship, from which 
I see too well I have to expect neither fealty nor happi- 
ness;' — ^looking most enchantingly as she said all this. 

** Ah I Satan, how industrious on operative art thou, 
in order to surprise mankind by thy wily works I These 
winning and most insinuating projiositions of Alice, 
stronger than any philosophy, threw my reason into 
extreme jeopardy, and had well nigh upset my holy 
resolution of remaining faithful where loyalty was due 
from me. I said a pater to myself very softly, praying 
that the Holy Virgin would succour me in this extreme 
peril of mine honour, not only as regarded my body, 
but my poor soul. What to do ! It was clearly my 
only chance to shew myself uiyust, fantastic, or frill of 
6adinaye, in order to withdraw from serious conversa- 
tion ; for, woe is me ! a fatal delirium, too easily excited 
amidst the whirl of these world-bom fostivals,»during 
whiidi man in some sort seems to change his natnre,— > 
caused a fire to run through my veina more flerce and 
devouring than that from whidi she had just rescued 
me ; yet, however hard to bear, 1 felt this woefril state, 
I nevertheless experienced so great a horror at the bare 
idea c£ betnying my oath, that 1 summoned firom within 
power to resist such fearfully sweet seductions. * Ko ;* 
I sud to myself ; * I will not be thus disloyal Md 
a 2 
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faith-broken ; neither hamlet nor city,— a city of lying 
and perdition, deep as it be, shall behold me recreant to 
love and honour; the firm faith of Tristan shall come 
forth from these burning ordeals more immoveable 
than ever.' 

“ Alice and myself had, almost unawares to each other, 
entered one of the little towers of the old castle, feebly 
lit up by an iron lamp suspended from the ceiling ; — 
we found ourselves seated dose together, without know- 
ing how we came there, and as little how my hand had 
contrived to become pressed between the fair soft palm 
of this most tempting beauty. Midst the fearful dis- 
order of the flftte,^in which I bore so shining a part, her 
rich, dark tresses had half escaped from the golden 
bands which clasped their sweetness ; and there was a 
sweetness too, and seduction in the very air, in every 
word and look, — a fascination in all that surrounded 
her, which partook surely as much of evil magic as of 
nature’s charms, 'gainst both of which I had to battle 
sufficiently. And who knows whether of us had come 
off conqueror ; for, of a truth, I was fast losing ground, 
and already brought upon my knees, — ^my true knight's 
sword weak as a reed in ailly hands, — and my spiritual 
armour all cut and hacked with the incessant blows of 
my dear enemy. But, as heaven would have it, she did 
suddenly start from my aide, as if breaking from some 
entrancing dream, and exclaimed : * Fair friend ; see 
you in the castle courts how &st the company is dis- 
persing? There seem none to be left within but we 
here ; the curfew bell hath tolled this long while, and it 
doth touch nigh upon ten of the clock.' 
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*' With theie words she kept paUing me forth out of 
the little tower, and in not many minutes she was seated 
behind me upon my steed. Two pages of tlie count’s 
preceded us, carrying aloft their lighted branches, and 
thus did we make progress through the place ; the foot- 
ing being safe, owmg to a fine frosty air which hardened 
the wmtry soil beneath our palfrey's feet. To protect 
her fiur head from the nipping bize, she had introduced, 
not only her face, but her pretty arms, under my 
flowing mantle, which I felt tightly lacing my bosom, 
ill particular if my steed happed to make a false 
step — as his master had well nigh done — in the night's 
obscurity. She was so close, that I did feel one check 
glowing with her wonn, sweet breath, almost too much 
for the boldest knight : * Demoiselle,' said I, with a 
languid heart, which was fast falling into the snares of 
amorous delight ; * fair demoiselle, methinks that the 
fire and the frost are alike fiiendly to me. A while ago 
you did straitly embrace me, to extinguish the too 
fierce flame which threated, and even now the same 
arms do well preserve me from the nipping and frosty 
night air. 

** Having reached at length the mansion de Preuilly, 
I gave my hand to the gentle Alice, and, having dis- 
mounted, I accompanied her to her apartment,— lit up 
on^y by the moon and by the glimmering stars. 

<* Oh night ; so full of enchantment and perplexities ; 
night of pride, yet of conftision ; night of fear and of 
hope, wert thou, indeed, a delight or a punishment 1 
Tower and hamlet lay buried in a deep repose ; the 
voice of human joy and of human sorrow were alike at 
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rest ; yet still was 1 awake, a prey to the fierce, wild 
pasnons, which seemed to have left the rest of mortal 
wights to iall with all their violence upon one too 
happy yet unfortunate. Ah! if Heaven hath indeed 
declared that one day even Erebus itself shall acknow- 
ledge and bow to the law of love, that which I expe- 
rienced would form the full beatitude of Satan ; and it 
would be thus only that the great archangel of his 
fioming world shall be permitted to love. Such was the 
cruelty of the amorous strife in which 1 come ofi* a loyal 
victor.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a situation more pic- 
turesque than that occupied by the vDlage of Royat, 
as it appears on the first view which presents itself to 
the tourist's eye after leaving Clermont. As the ground 
selected for its site was extremely rugged, the buildings 
are for the most part uneqxud and detached from each 
other ; but one of the principal features by which they 
are distinguished is that which now forms the church, 
but was anciently a considerable castle, of which evident 
traces yet remain. Below the viUage lies a ravine, down 
which a mountain torrent, which acquires additional force 
in its descent from a stream issuing firom the rock im- 
mediately under the castle, pursues its headlong course. 
Still lower down the effect of this remarkable feature is 
considerably improved by a natural arch, which has been 
formed by the force and rapidity of these combined 
streams, — which thus appear as if emerging firom a 
subterranean cavern. The rodcs on all sides are co- 
vered with foliage ; and taken in the tout easemftfe, this 
is one of the most delightfiil and verdant spots in the 
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general waate of rolcanic motmtaSna, which throw their 
dark ahadowa over the vieinity. — The hill aeen on the 
right in the accompanying rieW| ia the famed Puy da 
Dome, with flat hare aummit — bioadandofamaaay cone- 
ahape ; and which girea ita name, alao, to a department. 

The touriat aeea little in the village itaelf to attract 
hia attention, with the exception of the church, which ia 
ancient, and haa an altar of two atoriea, one above the 
other. But he haa an ample equivalent for antiquitiea 
and wondera in the lovely acenery through which hia 
journey atill leada him, by whichever route he leavea the 
village of Royat If he delighta in the noble apectacle 
of mountaina, he will traverae the road to the Puy de 
Dome ; if the refteahing calm of verdant meadowa and 
valleya ia more auited to the atate of hia feelinga or hia 
imagination, he will And hia way along the doping path 
which leada down into the valley of Fontana, while the 
luxurioua diatrict which liea between thia place and 
Vayre, can acarcely fail of inaphring him with delightfol 
mnainga, whatever be the mood in which he reaumea hia 
intereating route. Limagne haa been called the paradiae 
of France ; and oflbra all that bean^ and variety to the 
eye which ia produced by the oourae of a flne, deep 
atream, through a rich champagne country. The watera 
of the Allier give equal cheeifolneaa and fertility to a 
wide extent of meadowa and undulating valleya ; and 
the village of Pont du Chateau, flmn whidi it beeomea 
navigable, ia aeen with pictureaque eflbct acroaa the 
wide domain of wood and atream. 

Before, however, we venture to touch at thia laat 
village, we muat reaume our imapnaiy tour with the 
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Sire Tristan, some five centimes ago, when the scenes 
he depicts glowed with youth and freshness ; when 
men’s minds, as well os the national manners, were 
in their full vigour; and romantic and rural France 
presented a picture of gallant times, yet unstained 
with civil rage and fanaticism, and not unworthy the 
brilliant days of her Paladins. Interspersed throughout 
his lively narrative, we meet with many of those strange 
and wild adventures springing out of the peculiar iusti- 
tutions of elder ages, which startle or affect tlie mind, 
and which we fancy will prove more interesting to some 
of our readers than the mere incidents of a modem tour. 

On his return, then, to the noble and hospitable 
castle of Royat, our favourite old traveller relates, 
that he there met a certain German, named Kodolph 
Herzog, who had for some time been in the service of 
Conrad, the famed marquis of Clermont, then preparing 
for the holy wars. He held the rank of equerry or 
squire, — being of a most intrepid character, and prompt 
of hand to meet every turn of fortune : and he was said 
to have formed one of that strange and dreaded tribunal 
of secrecy, of which the mysterious power, — sudden, 
inevitable, and invisible, — spread its roots deeper and 
wider every day. Amidst the ruins of other powers and 
governments, which successivriy rose and fell in the 
fierce struggle between the emperors and their nobles, 
the deigy and the commons, this dread tribunal still 
held unresisted sway. 

It resulted firom these incessant fimtions of the 
empire, that none were left with sufficient energy to 
command ; and it being necessary that power should be 
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vested somewhere, the franc-judges, as they were termed, 
established it upon their own responsibility, — that is, 
they swore in by the most temfle oaths some hundred 
thousand of members, termed the /ailtated,— bound 
under the heaviest penalties to promote all their measures. 

After dinner, the company being seated under the 
brood shadow of a patriarchal elm, Rodolph began to 
relate by what singular adventures he had quitted 
Westphalia, his native country, in quest of other and 
better fortunes in France. 

“ The Count Eborhart," he proceeded, *' had a 
daughter, to whom 1 had become excessively attached, 
having frequently had the misfinrtune to behold her too 
attractive charms at the grand hunts of Orebentein, and 
the gomes and tournaments of Cassol. The &ir Leo- 
poldine, haughty os she was fiur, and, though so young, 
of on ambitious spirit, returned me only disdainftil looks 
for words of love, which 1 breathed all lowly in her ear ; 
and in vain did 1 lay at her feet the spoils of war, 
or relics of lances broken in her honour. My eyes 
beheld only her transcendent charms, but hers hod 
glanced at my poorer heraldry, and expressed the most 
cold and cutting indifference. Who is it can boast he 
shall vanquish love, since mine could survive so cruel 
on affront ? £ie long, I learnt that my fidr foe loved 
the Count Tecklembourg, whom the franc-judges had 
caused to be summoned for the first time to the ossuies 
of the Tilleuls,* in the gardens of Arensberg, and a 
second time at the auises of the March of Dortmundt. 

• TUtmb, sMemblies held under the linden trees, and not, as 
aswrted by some Oeiman wnters, in subtsrrsnsan vaullSL 
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But as the Count was not in the case of a flagrant 
criminal, inasmuch as he had not been betrayed by his 
handi his eye, or his moufA, (such being the tenor of 
their acts,) it was necessary that he should have a third 
summons. It was, therefore, decided at the sittings of 
the Haiethorns of EUerinphausent that he should be 
served with the least possible delay with a third cita- 
tion, with the proviso, that if he should not reply, it 
must be infarred, that he troubled the peace of the 
country t unless, indeed, it were that he could present one 
of the four motives of dispensation — ^namely, imprison- 
ment, illness, a pilgrimage, or service of the empire. 

" But from the fact that several emissaries of the 
free judges had been drowned, strangled, or otherwise 
assassinated, while bearing these summonses to the 
accused, it was customary to travel with them only 
after sunset, and in place of delivering them by word 
of mouth to the parties, it was considered enough to 
attach them to the palisades, or entrance of their 
principal domicile, — sometimes on the bridge of the 
castle, and at odiers, even in the church, on tlie 
stones of the cemetery, or in the almoner’s box. 

** The citations thus given, very rarely come to the 
hands of the accused, although the messengers who 
had the charge of affixing them, were bound, upon 
leaving the spot, to utter three loud, lugubrious cries, 
and also to present to the tribunal a small piece of 
the wood from the gate or tenement of the accused, 
as witness of their mission. The destruction, never- 
theless, of the Count of Tecklembonig was decided, 
if he should not happen to receive the notice thus 
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font. Condemoed without being heard, hii name 
would be entered in the book of blood, and the ini- 
tuted forthwith lent in pursuit of him, would not 
fail to hang him up, wherever they met him, upon 
the first tree, or, in cose of the least reiiitanoe, to 
Bssassmate him on the spot, leaving the dagger in 
the wound, for the purpose that it might be recog- 
nued, and claim respect, by bearing witness to the swift 
vengeance of the secret tribunal. 

** Dwelling on this matter, it occnned to me that 1 
had now an opportunity of proving to Leopoldine, 
that no baron upon earth, with his six • quartered 
coat, and no lord paramount, whether of small or 
large jurisdiction, could boast, in way of nobleness 
and generosity, of vising with the n^lected — the 
scorned Rodolph Henog, of the burgh of Nordkirchen. 
Truly, 1 determined to convey into the hands of her 
lover the fatal edict in question; and when it had 
been duly prepared, and written fairly out upon vir- 
gin parchment, covered with the seven seals of the 
Society, with a piece money enclosed in it, so 
that if in indigence, the accused might repair to the 
spot, at the expense of the judges, — took it in my 
hands, and set out towards the mansion of the Count 
of Taddembouig. 

** It so fell out, that this was the very day fixed 
upon for the union of the happy lovera. The entire 
manor, under the away of the oouni’a houae, waa 
filled with jubilee, aU ranks being engaged in cele- 
brating their master's marriage day. The aorzounding 
nobility had been invited, to oonfer lustre upon one 
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of the most brilliant festivolB which had made the 
old family holla ring with the joys of dance, and 
Hoiig, and revelry, for many yean agone. It waa 
now night; with one hand I held out the summona, 
intending to place it on the door of the ' entrance- 
hall, and with the other, 1 fixed it to the wood, 
leaving the steel of my axe, marked with the arms 
of the secret tribunal.* The sight of this axe veiy 
soon caught the eye of the assembly eagerly going 
and coming, some up, some down the steps leading 
into the hall of the castle. In proportion as the 
torches borne by the serfs to light the guests upon 
their way, threw their rays upon the dreaded omen 
of evil, they might be seen starting aside, turning 
pale as death, and hastily bending their steps from 
the habitation devoted to the vengeance of the franc- 
courts. The castle was instantly deserted, and I 
waa easily enabled to penetrate even aa far as the 
isolated tourelle, or secluded tower, where the bride 
and bridegroom were seated at a window opening 
upon a pine-wood, stretching far away to the gulf of 
a dark precipice, through which the white foam of the 
mountain-toiTent sparkled fitfully, while the rushing of 
the fidls broke wildly and mournfully on the ear. In 
the intervals came the gentler plaints of the ring-dove 
mid the falling of the forest leaves ; the low, sad voices 
of the dying year, such as in the autumnal solitude do 
stir the lonely traveller's heart with a strange, yet 

• In the Steel of the axes belonging to the frsne-judges were 
represented a dogger, and a knight holding a honquet of roses. 
These were the eniblcnM of the secret and dread tribunal. 
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not unpleasing sorron, at if they were the voices of 
lost and beloved spirits, breathing that strange music 
through the distant air, which oft seems to come 
mingling with the sobbing winds. 

“ But to this deep, mysterious solitude, a softer 
charm was given by the freshness of the limpid stream, 
and the perfumes home upon the breeze from the 
garden bowers, and which, wafted into the nuptial 
chamber, cooled the hot, parched air of the sultry 
day, and the faded evening, — echoing but now with 
the rout and tumult of the festival, — and gently swelled 
by intervals the curtains, which concealed,— though 
not from my troubled spirit — the spot which held 
that blissAil nuptial couch. Yesl I saw them seated 
close to each other; the count clasping the lovely 
hands of his sweet companion, as they listened, 
nothing loath, to the retiring footsteps of their many 
guests. I heard him say, with trembling eagerness, 
in her ear, *What good genius, sweetest love, so 
quickly disperseth the annoying throng ? doubtless 
it is in charity to us, no longer to withhold us from 
ourselves; the busy world is banishment to those 
who truly love, and thy affection, love, renders all 
other treasures despicable in my eyes.' She bent 
her head upon his bosom, and delidous tears fell 
upon the hands clasped within eadi other; and at 
that moment, count Tecklembouig, threatened by 
the hundred thousand daggers of the free-conrts, was 
a happy and an envied man. * You weep, my love,' 
cried the count in a delighted tone, gently gathering 
her into his arms, as she raised her lovely forehead, 
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and throwing back her fine auburn treBiea, gave to 
view the most fascinating £b(» ever beheld, on which 
a delioiouB Bmile shone through the shower of modest 
muden tears. 

*'May God foigive me the thoughts which then 
crossed my mind; 1 was seized with an access of 
jealous fiiry, and for some moments I bitterly cursed 
my folly, in thus risking my life for a rival; for it 
is well known, that the franc-judges are themselves 
subjected to the implacable laws which they inflict 
The slightest hint a half-uttered word, or even a 
look intended to wam a fellow-creature marked for 
the jurisdiction of the terre rouge,* was visited by the 
moat frightful punishment. The offender was seized 
by the Initiated ; his nock was cut open from the 
back, and through this wound the tongue, pronounced 
peijured, was drawn round and forced into it so as 
to present the appearance of a bleeding mouth. He 
was then sentenced to be hanged up alive on a gal- 
lows, seven times as high as less obnoxious criminals ; 
for such is their dreadful edict in cases of treason. 

** The count and his lovely lady, having risen from 
their seats, saw me standing on the threriiold of the 
door, wrapped in my black mantle, and my feet 
covered with dust. There was little of a bridal guest 
in my appearance, and the count knitting his brows, 
thus addressed me : * Methinks, pilgrim, thou comest 
from a strange hermitage, where thou hast not learned 

* Aadent Westphalia, whieh formed the prinoipsl aeene of the 
aectat trihunala, wu called the Terre Baegtt or Red Land, heosuas 
the ground of its heraldic ahield and devioe waa of that colour. 
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much humility, or else hadst thou not, in place of 
resting thy foot upon the hearth of my fore-courts, 
thus presumed to penetrate, at undue hour, into a 
retirement where no one expected thee.* * 1 oome, 
Sir Count,’ replied 1, 'from a hermitage where the 
whole power of Saxony and Westphalia would bo 
too weak to preserve you from the peril which threats 
you , but if It be true that one may afilim, without 
blaspheming bps, that there are eases in which the 
devil can effect that which all the saints united cannot 
do, mcthinks it is in this terrific moment.’ * And what,’ 
replied the count, with on ironical smile, * may be the 
curious hermitage whence you have brought folly and 
insolence like this f ' ‘ The hermitage of the courts of 
EUentighausen ' those who resort thither are ill, indeed, 
and there are but few of such restored. Do you know it, 
count ? ’ * No, and I care as little,’ was the count’s reply ; 

* for there, no doubt, the devil himself turns hermit; and 
thou, methinks, appearest most like one of his agents, 
or one of those lubber-fiends, whose jealous office it is, 
like the moon-haunting fitys — chanced to be forgotten 
at marriage rites and festivals — ^to find a cruel pleasure 
in breaking upon another’s felicity.' * Felicity ! ' re- 
torted 1 in my turn, shaking my head ; * it ill becomes 
thee, count, to talk of that ; flight, exile, horror, — ^these 
are henceforth the summit of thy ambition and thy 
boldest hopes ; but for happmess, or love,— thou must 
bid them a long forewell!’ At these words, Leopol- 
dine, who had recognised me at first sight, as I saw 
from the blood rushing into her face, os if struck with a 
presentiment of some foarfol calamity, swooned in the 
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bridegroom’s arms. After having consigned her to the 
care of her attendants, the count rushed towards the 
spot where I stood, his sword drawn, and dragging me 
into the court, he traced a circle with the point of his 
weapon, exclaiming, * It is doomed that one of us shall 
remain upon this spot.* 

“ ‘ Count,' replied I, coolly folding my arms, ‘ you 
dispose of a piece of ground which no longer belongs to 
you. See you yon birds of prey, hovering above the 
tower of the belfry ; thou art their promised feast ; and 
thy only grave will be the ensanguined grass at the 
root of the gallows-tree, belonging to the secret tri- 
bunal. Let us speak low ; the air itself may be peopled 
with the fiuniliar demons of this master-spirit of evil, — 
the dread, implacable power, which 1 here abjure, 
abhor, and betray, to rescue from its fangs my proud, 
my deadly, my ungrateful rival. '* One eats elsewhere 
one’s bread as good as here.”* *Tis done ; fly ; at thy 
gate thou wilt find affixed the fatal assignation, and 
that axe with which only the initiated are privileged to 
go armed; it will clear thy path, and make thee 
respected in thy flight. I give it you; and if when 
night begins to gather round, you should meet a 
number of men with dark sinister looks, keen piercing 
eyes, and stem anxious brow,— end you will know 
them by their disordered hair, tlisir black mantles, and 
daggers glittering in their belts, with strong cords 
wound round them like a scarf,— mark w^ my words : 
do not seek to avoid them, foq|; Maat would be an idle 

* The ciFcumloeutory mode of giring a hint, or charitable 
notice to the aoeused, of the peril hanging ever tlicm. 
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effort. No; confront, and deceive them by thy cou- 
rage ; call them by the naroea of aagea and seen ; Mat 
thyielf at table with them, and turn thy knife towaida 
thy bosom ; take off thy cap, thy gloves, and anns ; 
for such is the usage of the franc-judges, when assem- 
bled at the rising of the sun. If during conversation 
they speak of the pear-tree of Nodefrc/kiei'ny, or of the 
cemetery of Sandkirchen, or of the free count} of Dort- 
mundt, bow thy head in token of reverence, for these 
are the seats held sacred by the fVhemique* tribunal. 
Should the ilhmtnaied require of thee — *' What is thy 
fortune ? " answer boldly, ** A mark of gold, and three 
measures of wine it is that which a franc-judge pays 
for his admission. If, in order farther to try thee, they 
should submit the four letters, S. S. G. G., do thou in- 
stantly pronounce the four words, stock, stein, yrvss, 
gmn I If they ask of you, how many steps you must 
need mount to reach the throne where the Eternal 
renders justice ? answer quick, that it will take thirty. 
And now, count, adieu: as the price of this advice, 
I would only say, think sometimes of Rodolph 
Herzog.' 

* Ah ! ’ exclaimed Teeklembouig, as he laid his 
hands upon my shoulders, * what have I done, 
generous Rodolph, to merit so noble a sacrifice f* 
*What have you done, count?* was my reply, *you 
have broken my heart; you have filled it with jea- 
lousy, rage, and bitterness ; yon have tom firom me 
the daughter of Ebeiiiart, whom I loved, and must ever 

• From the abbreviation of Vat-mM-vnd, woe to bm 1 in the 
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love. For you she despised me, — scarce deigned she 
to look on me ; and, in my secret heart, I then vowed 
to compel her to esteem and honour him whom she 
would not love. Insulted and outraged as I have 
been, in all my best and holiest feelings, I have now 
obtained the only revenge I sighed for ; and, though it 
may cost me dear, I shall no more be an object of con- 
tempt to her 1 love.' Having thus spoken I caused 
the bridge to be lowered, and quitted the castle of 
Count Tecklembourg. 

1 believed that the secret of this proceeding would 
never reach beyond the walls of the castle, and that no 
living being could possibly have witnessed our inter- 
view. What, then, was my surprise, when, having 
gone about three leagues, towards the break of day, I 
heard an arrow whistle past my head, and strike an 
oak-tree within a few steps of me, upon which, as I 
turned my eye towards it, 1 saw a written paper, which 
contained the following words : — 

“ * Rodolph Herzog, native of the town of Nord- 
kirchen, having been betnyed by his eye, hii moutht and 
his hands, has no longer right to defend himself before 
the franc-judges, from whom he would vainly hope to 
see the penny of absolution,* It follows that, without 
farther proceeding, the said Rodolph remains from 
henceforth excepted from all privilege of the pubHo 
peace, deprived of all rights and fiandiises, and of all 
honours and prerogatives possessed by the members of 
the JVhsmique institution, of which he has unveiled the 
ever-dreaded secrets. He is hereby banned from the 
* A token of one of their lam. 
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community of Chniitiani , hi« iBife, if he be wedded, m 
declared a widow , and his children, if he have them, 
are to be reputed orphans Any one may run upon 
him bind, and inflict upon him the pain of the tree, 
after having token away tlic skin oi his neck, and 
thrown it to the wolves of the forest, or the fish of the 
sea lor the rest, his soul is commended to God, and 
one hour is granted unto him that ho may prepare to 
diet • 

* I was not a craven, and dreaded not eithor uood or 
steel but, neverthelcHS, I felt a slight shivering on tiu 
perusal of this homble sentence It was soon brood 
day , the labourer^ of the wood and field appeared on 
all Bides, and at the foot of a mountain I caught sight 
of the church spires of a town I should have ielt a 
little reassured, had 1 not been too well awoie that 
whole provmccs lay prostrate under the dread of this 
unseen society, and that the sight of a smgle initiaied 
struck them with a sort of stupor which deprived them 
of all power of action, msomuch that the emperor 
himself ventured not to dispute the «>xecution of its 
commands 

*' On proceeding a little way, I came upon two men 
who were seated at breakfhst under the shade of an 
immense oak, seven times os lofty os the neighbouring 
trees One of them said to the other, * It is time 1 
to which the other replied, * ATo / $t pet wante two 

• Duke William of Brunswiok, who himself filled the office of 
a fronogudge, woe known to have said, "/must even do my best 
to hong Duke Adolphus, of Sleswick, or otherwise my good bre- 
thren will take care to have me hanged "—/eon dr Aaidkr 

F 2 
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mmutea,' They permitted me to pass them ; but know- 
ing what was at hand, I prepared to sell my life as 
dearly us I could. Within two minutes they were in 
brisk pursuit of me ; — 1 let them approach till I could 
hear them breathing hard behind me, when turning 
suddenly round, I clove one of them with a tremendous 
blow of my sword to the earth. I engaged die other 
with equal fury, at the same time caUiiig aloud for help. 
Some workmen and one or two citizens ran to the spot, 
but the moment they saw the axe and the dagger of the 
champions of the tribunal, they turned round and fled. 
I got rid, however, of my adversary, and entered the 
neighbouring town ; but towards noon, the burgomasters 
caused it to be published by sound of trumpet, that a 
summons from the free-courts had been found upon the 
gates of the city, calling upon the said city to appear by 
their citizens at their approaching sessions, if they 
should not before that dme expel from the place the 
culprit who had sought refuge there. That in com- 
pliance with this injunction, the burgomasters now 
enjomed that individual whom it concerned, to issue 
forth of his own free-will, if he would not be bound, 
and handed over to the claimants of right ! 

" At the sound of this proclamation, the inhabitants, 
fearful of encountering the proscribed, hastened into 
their dwellings, and I — remained alone in the de- 
serted streets. Nothing was to be heard save the dull 
heavy roll of the city-cart, to which were diained the 
felons and malefactors, who ait condemned to clear away 
the filth and refiise of the place. There was no hope 
of concealment for me in this terror-stricken city, and 
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darting tluough its gates, 1 gained the fields and woods 
before night-fall; but this availed me nothing. 1 con- 
tinued my flight, however, for that day, the night and 
the day following, without fisrther interruption. 1 began 
to believe myself out of danger, wlien on the third day 
two men with long shaggy hair, and dark visage, ac- 
costed me, inquiring, * if I had already said my matin- 
prayers?' On replying, tlmt I was bound to answer 
that only to my Ood ; they added, * for you are now 
going to appear before him.* * And you,' 1 rejoined, 

* arc perhaps going to join the devil who sent you hither.' 
This compliment 1 accompanied with a stout blow on 
the head of one of the illuminated ; but at the same 
instant, there came running two more firom the north, and 
two from the south, whom 1 encountered, however, with 
the fury of a desperate man. Overpowered at length, I 
feU covered with wounds, when one of my assassins, 
looking in my face, said to his companions, * He has 
made much ado about dying ; but he took his own side 
bravely ; and without a resurrection he will never more 
raise the dust of the Whemique land.' 

*' * We have not yet done with him,’ said another ; * we 
must now flay and hang him, according to his sentence.’ — 

* Now St. Albert give thee more wit,’ xetumed the first 
of the initiated ; ' see you not that this sandy region 
can boast only a few ragged sticks — ^he chose his grotmd 
well fiir that part of the sentence ; and you will be very 
ingenious to hang him up on one of these shrubs — quite 
unworthy to bear the fruits of our glorious, secret tri- 
bunal. To hang him with any sort of credit and dis- 
tinction, we must make half a day’s journey to the 
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nearcBt foreBt, and, by that time, we should have lost 
what little blood he hu left us, for we are two of us 
badly wounded and want a leech, and the rest of us 
more or less hurt. Let us carry them where we can 
look for the nearest help, and leave the stout Rodolph 
Herzog here to sup with the crows.' 

“ 1 was not dead, however ; and, favoured by the 
night, I crept along a little way, till I lost all conscious- 
ness ; and when 1 awoke, found myself in a monastery, 
and saw the figures of several monks, who had doubt- 
less succoured me in my utter need. In about a month 
I recovered my strength ; the franc-judges, believing that 
1 had died, ceased to pursue me ; and, profiting by their 
ignorance, I was enabled to reach the territories of 
Brabant and Flanders, and have thence found my way, 
after many vicissitudes, into the company which 1 have 
now the honour to address.' 

“ This recital," says the tourist, " interested me ex- 
tremely ; but when Rodolph Herzog had retired, some of 
the company would have it that he had done wrong to vio- 
late his sacred oaths ; while others took the opposite side, 
contending that he had acted well and nobly, according 
to the circumstances by which he was surrounded. But 
this last opinion was held by the smallest number ; and it 
was finally decided by a large majority, that no knight 
or squire whatsoever should, under any pretence, forfeit 
his good word. Rodolph himself must have been of 
the same way of thinking; for not long afterwards, I 
learnt that he had made a pilgrimage to Rome, for the 
purpose of being absolved ftom the weigjit of this 
grievous perjury ; and it was so done.” 
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Par VM humeun le monde eit itouvemd, 

Voi volonUi font le oolme et I’Mige 

Mavnabd 


The beauty and fertihty of the country, becoming 
more striking as he proceeds, assure the tourist that he 
is still upon the plains of the Limogne, which stretch 
fax away to the right, and, on the left, terminate in a 
chain of hills, — the first appearance of those lofty 
mountains which doud the horizon at the distance of 
four or five leagues. These ▼arious eminences are, for 
the most part, covered with castles, or their ruins, — 
among which the once noble one of Ravel, boasting now 
only a memory in early annals, and in the person of its 
present lord, the count d'Estaing, is one of the most 
interesting. The declivities are enriched .with vine- 
yards, glowing with the finest fruiteries ; and the plain 
along which he passes abounds with walnut trees, which 
often spread a thick, leafy canopy over his head. About 
half way over the plain, he sees on his right the town 
of Beauregard, overlooked by a noble castle, formerly 
belonging to the bishops of Clermont; and having some 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. At nearly half a league 
from Pont du Chateau, he leaves to the left the road to 
Billom, a small town with five thousand people, but 
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which has its board of commercey being distinguished 
for the number and excellence of its fabrics. A little 
farther on lies the form of Chignoc, celebrated for its 
fair, and whither the principal persons of Clermont and 
Riom are in the habit of resorting on the days of fes- 
tival. 

In the rich, diversified view here given, of which 
one of the chief features is the beautiful and magni- 
ficent bridge in the distance, we behold the village, or 
rather town, seated on the acclivity, and commanding 
the river AUier and the surrounding scenery, as it ap- 
peared to the eye of the artist from the site of the 
ancient castle. The bridge is considered a distinguished 
ornament of the place, and has eight noble arches. 
The single attraction which is felt to be wanting in the 
prospect befi)re us, and too generally, perhaps, in the 
landscape scenery of France, is the relief derived from 
a due intermixture of wood and foliage, by the addition 
of which, Pont du Chateau would, in many points, 
present a striking resemblance to our Henley-upon- 
Thames. Nor where this feature prevoUs, is there 
much in the characteristics of the woodland, — ^in the 
variety or sise of the trees, or plants, or flowers, 
to satisfy the taste of an English tourist; but he it 
amply repaid by the romantic beauty or magnificence 
of neighbouring rivers, like the Loire, the Rhone, the 
Soane, and the AlUer.— It is time, however, to resume 
our historic sketches, and to give some details and 
anecdotes connected with the manners of France and 
in particular with the province of Auvergne, and its 
counts, at an early period* 
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After the acceiiion of Henry the Fourth, and hie 
abjuration of the Protestant creed, the south of France^ 
the scene of the ferocious persecutions of the dominant 
church, and the sanguinary wars resulting from them — 
became the seat of intrigue and disaffection against the 
new government. Without having conciliated the heads 
of the league, Henry had disappointed those of his 
former party, who had perilled their lives and fortunes 
in his cause, and ultimately placed the crown of France 
upon his head. Auvergne, and the interior provinces, 
once the bulwark and the asylum of the Huguenots in 
the most disastrous seasons, beheld with regret what 
they considered the apostasy of their great champion, 
and they were farther irritated by the imposition of 
additional burthens to meet the demands of the state. 

Among the leaders of the growing faction, was the 
formidable name of Biron, a man distinguished alike 
for his military and diplomatic qualities, and who had 
already conferred important services upon the crown. 
Henry de la Tour d’Auveigne, another of the conspi- 
rators, had been raised by the liberality of his master 
to the independent sovere^ty of the duchy of Bouillon ; 
yet all the favours so lavishly bestowed upon him and 
other influential nobles, were repaid with treachery and 
ingratitude. De la Tour was adroit enough to bring 
over to his party the duke de la Tremouille, another of 
the great Huguenot leaders, and they soon opened fhrther 
connexions with the malcontents of the court. Charles of 
Valois, count of Auvergne, a natural son of Charles the 
Ninth, was a conspirator of a still more dangerous dia- 
racter, combining much of the ferocity, duplicity, and 
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perfidy, which marked his terrific parent, and which led 
him to betray his associates whenever he found it con- 
venient for his own safety or interest. 

Having received repeated intelUgeDce as to the dan- 
gerous progress of this wide-spread conspiracy, the 
king instantly set out for the seat of danger, to prevent, 
if possible, its breaking out into open insurrection. 
Taking the cities of Blois and Tours in his route, he 
hastened on to Poictiers, at the same time despatching 
his minister, Rosny, to the port of Rochelles. Henry’s 
sudden appearance deterred the conspirators from raising 
the standard of revolt ; and the confession of La Fin,* 
a gentleman of Burgundy, brought to light farther par- 
ticulars of the plot, which extended its ramifications as 
far as Turin and Milan. The entire correspondence 
was placed in the king's hands, who thus obtained the 
most satisfactory evidence as to the guilt of the leading 
conspirators, and especially of Biron. The next step 
was to seize the persons of the conspirators ; but as 
this was scarcely to be accomplished within the sphere 
of their influence, the trdtor. La Fin, was instructed 
to continue his connexion with them, and report 
their proceedings, the better to ascertain the extent 
of their intrigues, both at home and abroad. It thus 
appeared, that they had received considerable sums 
from the king of Spain, and that they expected a still 
greater supply of forces, on condition that the rebels 

* ** The most dangerous man,” says Perefljw, ” and the greatest 

traitor in France. The king knew him well, and often said to the 
mareschal, * Don't sufier that man to coow near you. He’s a 
rogue ; he'll be die death of you.' ” 
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should begin by Beieing some strong maritime places 
on the frontiers; and that in pursuance of this plan, 
enterprises were already formed upon Blaye, Bayonne, 
Narbonne, MarseiUes, and Toulon ; and that the count 
of Auvergne was to hold himself in readiness to make 
an open attempt upon Saint Flour. The names of 
many persons, besides the duke of Bouillon, Marshal 
Biron, and the count of Auvergne, were mentioned; 
“ but probably with as little justice," says Sully, “ as 
my own, which was actually set down in the list." 

The consternation into which Biron's party was 
thrown by the king's journey, convinced their leader 
that his desigpiB were not yet sufficiently matured ; his 
treaty with Spain and Savoy was not such as could give 
him hopes of immediate assistance ; and, not suspecting 
that his whole proceedings were known, and that he was 
the dupe of La Fin, he resolved to comply with the 
king's wishes, and repair to court. Nor was it unlikely, 
as his friend, the Baron de Lux, represented to him, 
that the king, upon his repeated refusals to appear 
there, would march directly to attack him as a declared 
rebel, wheu he was in no condition either to defend 
himself, or to retire into one of his foTtresses, which 
were unprovided with ammunition of any kind. 

The following stratagem, employed by Henry’s friend 
and minister. Sully, is not a little curious, and shewa 
much of the cunning, if not sagacious turn of more 
modem diplomacy. ** This I am going to mention is a 
precaution," says he, ** which 1 had taken, in making 
prepaiationa for a politic stroke upon Biron some months 
before. 1 represented to him, that it was necesaary all 
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the pieces of caiinon in the fortified places of Bui]^ndy 
should be cast over again, and the powder new beat. 
The attention with which I applied myself to all the 
duties of my employment, as master of the ordnance, was 
alone sufficient to have made this proposal pass unsus- 
pected. But that I might not give the least umbrage 
by it to the mareschal, 1 was the first to offer him to 
supply the deficiendes, by furnishing him with plenty 
of every thing that was necessary from the arsenal of 
Lyons, which I had lately filled with great care. I 
consented that Biron should despatch some of his 
soldiers to Lyons, to escort the boats that were to be 
loaded with pieces of cannon 1 was to send him, and 
that he should receive them before he sent away those 
be already had. He was ignorant that I had taken 
such measures everywhere, that the boats from Lyons, 
which went up the Soane very slowly, were stopped by 
the way, till those that came firom Burgundy had got 
beyond the places under his jurisdiction ; and when 
both were in my possession, my boats from Lyons pro- 
ceeded no &rther. Biron did not perceive the artifice 1 
had made use of, till it was out of his power to prevent it. 
He discovered so violent a rage against me, and boasted 
so publicly he would poignard me, that the king wrote 
to me never to go out without a goqd guard. I had 
also, as if without design, posted the light-horse upon 
the passage of the Loire. But all this, whidi Biron 
probably believed to be done to mortify him, could not 
open lus eyes. De Lux and he drew no other inference 
from the impossibility they were now under of defend- 
ing themselves, but that it was necessary they should 
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deceive die king, till, by foreign assistance, they had 
provided for their security. Descures and Jeannin 
acted m such a manner as to increase this confidence, 
while La Fin had not only given Biron the strongest 
assurance that he had not betrayed him, hut, likewise, 
that he had sought an interview with no other object 
than to sound him, and that he had found him 
very far from guessing the truth. This he again con- 
firmed to him at Fontainebleau, where, as he passed 
him, he said these words : * Courage, master ; speak 
boldly.' The duke d’Epemon, however, on his arrival, 
acquainted Biron with La Fin's treachery, and exhorted 
him to throw himself upon the king's mercy. He him- 
self, having been suspected, pursued the advice he had 
recommended, and made a full declaration of every 
thing he knew in connexion with the conspiracy. But 
the presumption of the mareschal, leading him to suppose 
that neither the king nor France could exist without 
him, urged him to persevere in the same &ta] path, and 
brought down sudden ruin upon his head." 

** The duke of Epemon, and Biron," says another 
historian, “ having gone together to the Louvre, to pay 
their compliments after dinner, his miyesty, being told 
beforehand of their coming, placed himself at a window, 
to observe through the glass their motions and counte- 
nance. A firiend of the duke of Epemon, who was 
about the king, gave him notice of this, that he might 
regulate his behaviour accordingly. But being more 
and more confirmed in the testimony he received from 
his conscience of his own innocence, and filled with 
just indignation to see his fidelity suspected, D'Epemon 
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walked on with an upright countenance, and his eyes 
directed towards the very window whence he knew the 
king was reconnoitering him. This his majesty took 
particular notice of, and made those about him do so 
too. The king afterwards made a match at tennis, in 
which the count de Soissons, with the king, played 
against the duke of Epemon and the mareschal." 

It is at this match, that contemporary writers attri- 
bute that smart saying of the duke, when, turning to 
the mareschal, he told him, ** that he played wcU, but 
chose his side badly.'* 

*' I had gone to Morat,” says Sully, “ for an airing, 
when Biron arrived at court. The king sent me notice 
of it in the following billet : * My friend, our man is 
come ; he affects great modesty and reserve ; haste 
hither speedily, that you may advise me what is to be 
done. Adieu, my dear friend.’ I returned as fast as 
my horse could cany me, and found the king walking 
before the pavilion where I was lodged, with Praslin, 
whom he left to come to me. He took my hand, and, 
continuing his walk, told me, that he had in vain 
endeavoured, by every method he could think of, to 
extort from Biron a confession of his crime, although 
he was so little capable of concealing his thoughts that 
he read them plainly in his countenance.” 

The king, wearied out with Biron’s determined silence, 
had suddenly left him; saying, as he went away, 
** Well, I must learn the truth elsewhere : adieu, Banm 
de Biron ” These words were like lightning before a 
dap of thunder, that struck the duke to the ground ; 
the king showing that he thus degraded him from those 
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many high dignities to which he had advanced him. 
The same day, after supper, the count de Soissons, also, 
exhorted him, in the king’s name, to own the truth to 
him, and concluded his remonstrance with this saying 
of the wise man : ** The anger of kings is the forerunner 
of death.”* After dinner, he came to wait on the 
king, who was walking in his grand hall, where his 
majesty, shewing Biron his statue in relievo triumphing 
over the vanquished, said to him, ” Well, cousin, if the 
king of Spain had seen me thus, what would he say 7 ” 
To which the mareschal did lightly make answer, ** Sir, 
he would fear you but little.” All the lords who were 
present took notice of this presumptuous answer ; and 
the king looking sternly at him, Biron, who observed it, 
explained his meaning, by adding, " I mean. Sir, your 
statue, but not your person.” 

Unwilling to proceed to the last extremities, the king 
sent his minister. Sully, to attempt, once more, to 
reclaim him. ** If he opens himself ireely to you,” said 
Henry, ” upon the confidence you must endeavour to 
inspire him with of my fitvourable intentions towards 
him, assure him that he may come to me without 
fear, and confess all ; and if he disguises no part of the 
truth, I promise you, upon my royal word, I will 
pardon him cheerfully.” 

But the efforts of Sully proved equally vain : Biron 
was impenetrable. The king entering the moment 
after he had withdrawn. Sully repeated to him all that 
had passed. ” You have gone rather too far,” replied 
Henry, ” and have said enough to create soma snspidon 
• Persfixe. 
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in him, and even to induce him to fly. — Go into that 
gallery," added his majesty, after reflecting some 
moments upon the blindness and obstinacy with whidi 
the marcschal burned on to his ruin, “ and wait for me 
there ; I would talk to my wife and you alone." 

It being now determined to arrest the mareschal 
Biron and the count of Auvergne, all that remamed 
was, to consider how to do it securely. The king 
was of opinion that he should wait till the mareschal 
and the count were retired each to his respective 
lodging, and that then soldiers should be sent to 
invest them. “ I proposed," says Sully, “that they 
should be in the king’s closet till the night was far 
advanced, and that after the greater part of the cour- 
tiers, weary of waiting for his majesty’s retiring, should 
be withdrawn, they should then be seized, as they went 
out of the king's apartment. * 1 don’t see how this 
can be done,’ replied Henry, * without having my 
chamber and closet filled with blood; for they will 
not fail to draw their swords and defend themselves ; 
and if this should happen, 1 would rather it were in 
their apartments, than in mine.’ 1 too, thought it of 
most consequence to avoid, as much as possible, all 
noise and confusion ; but the king continuing firm in 
his first proposal, took leave of me, bidding me go 
home to supper ; * and at nine o’clock,' says he, ' be 
prepared, and you, and all your people, booted ready 
to mount and set off when I send for you.’ ’’ 

There was yet time for Biron to escape, if he 
availed himself of the warnings given him from various 
quarters. A letter was put into his hand, as he was 
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going to wait on the king, after supper, in the name 
of the countess de Roussj, his sister ; and as he in- 
quired what news, upon finding that the bearer made 
no answer, he doubted something was the matter, and 
opening it, he found notice given him, that if he did 
not make his retreat within two hours he would be 
arrested. He directly shewed it to one of his fiiendsi 
called De Carbonnieres, who said, on perusing it, 
“ Then adieu ; I wish I had a poinanl in my breast, 
so that you were only safe in Burgundy." To which 
Biron replied, “ And suppose 1 were there, and that 
I were to know I should have four in mine, yet 
upon receiving the king's orders, I would immediately 
come hither." Spite of this information, he went into 
the king's chamber, where he played at piimero with 
the queen ; and in the midst of the game, the Sieur 
de Merge, a gentleman of Burgundy, was observed 
to whisper in his ear, which the mareschal not attending 
to, the count d’ Auvergne stepped forwards, and twice 
touched him on the side, saying in a low tone, '* Sir, 
sir, it is not safe for us to be here !" 

" I read, and walked about alternately,” says Sully* 
without neglecting to observe what was doing on that 
side Mdiere I expected soon to see the attack begun. 
The dock struck nine, ten, and eleven, yet nothing 
was done. At length midni^t came ; yet oU was 
quiet. * I am afraid,' raid I, returning into my cham- 
ber, where all my domestics waited for the scene that 
was preparing some at play, some in conversation, 
and others asleep ; — * I am afraid that they have not 
token their measures right, and hove sufiered the birds, 
o 
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which they might with so little difficulty have taken, 
to escape ; and they will not be so easily entrapped 
again.' I then ordered them to saddle my horses, and 
pack up my baggage, while I went into my closet and 
wrote a few words. 

“1 continued there half an hour: I then heard a 
noise at the door of my pavilion next the garden, and 
a voice that cried, * Sir, the king sends for you I' I 
looked out, and knew the messenger to be Yarennes, who 
went on saying, * Sir, come instantly, the king wants to 
speak with you, and send you to Paris, to give the 
proper orders, for the messieurs de Biion and d* Au- 
vergne are now prisoners.' *And where were they 
taken ?' I inquired. * In the king's doset,' he replied. 

* Then God be praised,' said I, 'that the king has fol- 
lowed that advice.' I ran directly to his majesty : 

* Our men are seized,* said he to me, * mount your 
horse, and go and prepare lodgings for them in the 
Bastile. 1 shall send them in a boat to the gate of 
the arsenal next the river; make them land there, 
that they may not be seen, and carry them, without 
any noise, through the midst of your courts and 
gardens.' " 

These royal orders, were, it seems, very exactly 
executed ; ** and at the very moment that the prisoners 
landed at the arsenal," observes Sully, in the tone of 
an astrologer, “my wife wee brought to bed of that 
daughter of mine, who bore the title of MademoueUe 
de SuUy,** 

The mode of their capture is rdated to have been as 
follows: — ^Vitry arrested the maresdial de Biron, as he 
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came out of the king's antechamber. said he, 

*' the king has commanded me to give him an account of 
your person : — deliver to me your sword." " You but 
jest," replied Biron. “Sir!" rejoined Vitry, “the 
king has so commanded me." “ Pray," said the 
maieschal again, “let me speak to the king." “No, 
Sir, by no means, the king has now retired to rest." 
At the same time, Praslin waited for the count 
d' Auvergne at the gate of the castle, to whom, aa he 
came out, he said, “Ton are the king's prisoner!" 
“ What I, I !" returned the count d’Auvergne, much 
surprised. “ Yes, you, you, air," says Praslin to him, 
“ I arrest you in the king's name ; deliver up to me your 
sword !" “ Here, take it," replied the count, “ it has 

never killed any but wild boars; if yon had been 
polite enough to acquaint me sooner of this matter, 
I would have been in bed and adeep two hours ago." 

The history of Biron's trial is given very fiilly by 
the historians of the period. Perceiving Biiron, the 
lieutenant, at the foot of the scaffold, the unhappy 
prisoner cautioned him against La Fin, and taking 
leave of the elder Bum^y, entreated him to bear 
his respects to his daughter, which, he said, was all 
the present he had to make her. The sodden sallies 
of rage, however, and the terrors and weaknesses 
which a man who had acquired the diaraeter of 
intrepid, amidst the greatest perils of war, dispUyed 
at his execution, subsequently fomiahed matter for 
mudi discourse. Such were his inward agitations 
aa almost to deprive him of his senses, and cause 
the utmost soipriae aa well as trouble in the minds 
o 8 
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of the beholders, and more especially as regarded the 
executioner, who durst not let him see his axe, lest 
he should fly into a fearful paroxysm ; and yet by 
amusing the mareschal, he took his opportunity so well, 
that he made his head spring off at a single blow, 
which he gave with such dexterity that it was scarcely 
seen. 

Biron had all the qualities necessary to make a 
great warrior ; he was brave, successful, indefatigable, 
sober, and temperate. Fond of splendour, lofty and 
ostentatious, he was known to despise the pleasures 
of the table, and to live abstemiously, that he might 
gratify his fiaitaatic passion for glory. *‘So great 
was his presumption," it is observed. ** that he spoke 
ill of all princes, and grew malevolent and slanderous. 
He was often heard to ridicule the mass, and make 
a jest of the prefendsd reformed” 

There are numerous instances of his shewing but 
little respect for religion ; and yet he relied vary much 
on the predictions of astrologers and diviners. A 
strange adventure is said to have happened as he was 
going to consult, under a borrowed name, the old 
astrologer. La Bxosse, the same of whom Bully often 
makes mention in his memoirs. The good man, who 
then pursued bis labours in a little tower or garret 
that served him fbr a study, said, on his accosting 
him: "Wdl, my son, I see the person fbr whom this 
horoscope is oast will arrive at gmat honours, through 
his diligence and military bravery, and might come 
to be a king, but there is a eapvt al^ol that keeps 
him from it" “ And what is the meaning of that?" 
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inquired the baron de Biron. “Now, don’t ask me 
the reason of it,” returned La Brosse. “No!” ex- 
claimed Biron, “ but I must, and will know !” After 
many altercadons between them, La Brosse at length 
said, “ The meaning then, if you vnll have it, is, that 
this man will do so much, that he shall have his head 
cut off.” Upon this, the incensed baron fell upon 
the astrologer, and beat him cruelly, and then, leaving 
him half dead, he came down from the garret, taking 
the key of the door along with him, as much as to 
ask if his art could conjure him through the key-hole? 

The count of Auvergne, not less criminal, though 
more fortunate than Biron, was liberated from the 
Bastile, and restored to the king’s favour. For this 
lenity, he is believed to have been indebted to his 
sister, the marchioness de Vemeuil, to whom Henry 
was passionately attached; and the prince of Joinville, 
brother to the duke of Guise, was pardoned, in the 
same manner, by claiming some relationship with 
royal blood. The count, however, having again en- 
tered into intrigues against the state, was finally 
arrested by the king, and imprisoned for life, as we 
shall have further occasion to observe. 

The town of Pont du Chateau has now fiiUen into 
comparative insignificance, even wearing an air of 
penury and desertion, although in its entire site and 
aspect, as well as in the too evident progress of dilapi- 
dation and decay, there are ample traces of its having 
formerly enjoyed no inconsiderable portion of prosperity 
and infiuence. The church, like so many others in the 
midland and southern districts of France, is of Saxon 
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architecture ; a ityle which, thanka to its bold and en- 
during character, has conferred on the religious edifices 
of those times a species of immortality, not equally the 
boast of those devoted to objects of war and ambition. 
Though called a town, in many points Pont du Chateau 
has sunk within the limits of a country village ; it has 
scarcely three thousand inhabitants ; but is indebted for 
the interest with which it is viewed by strangers, to its 
pleasant and picturesque situation upon the river AUier. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most agreeable afforded by 
the Limagne, and, almost, by any other combination 
of rural scenery. The most remarkable objects it pre- 
sents, are, the bridge, already alluded to, as it appears 
in the preceding plate, and its more modem castle, 
which belonged formerly to the fiunily of Montboissier, 
and is now the property of the corporation. 

The noblest prospect which it affords of the surround- 
ing country, is obtained fiom an eminence behind the 
town ; the variety, the broken, yet uniform, chain of 
hills, vallies and plains, the diversity of form, and the 
great mountains in the distance, with the waters of the 
Allier, seen for many leagues off, make up a scene, not 
surpassed by any other part of France, if we except, 
perhaps, parts of Dauphiny. A similar prospect is 
beheld from the castle of Beauregard, which appears at 
about half a league to the north-east firom the town of 
Pont du Chateau. 

Close in the same vicinity, there is pointed out an 
olgect of natural curiosity well worth attention, more 
especially that of a sdentifle traveller. It consists of a 
rock, most probably of volcanic origin, the base of which. 
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apparently aipllaceous, becomes decomposed, and 
finally porous, emitting through it a sort of metallic 
pitch, in which formations occur of eagle-stone and 
chalcedony. 

To its favourable position upon the sole nagivable 
river of its department, Pont dn Chateau is indebted 
for its commercial activity; chiefiy consisting in a 
commission trade of wine and coal, for whidi it o&rs 
an emporium previous to being sent on their destination 
to Paris and other parts. To the same productive 
source is owing its salmon fidiery, which is carried on 
to considerable extent, and found sufliciently lucrative 
in the spring season. It will be preferable, however, 
to going into minor details of this kind, if we again 
take up the thread of our historical narrative, more 
especially of a country which so much abounds in every 
species of incident and character, calculated at once to 
awe, to surprise, and to affoct the general reader. 

The following gives an amusing picture of old French 
law, and its mode of administratioD. Tn 1002, the 
duke of Luxembourg having brought a cause before 
the parliament, regarding some daims in Dauphiny and 
Auvergne, the advocates that pleaded for him had the 
assurance to exact fifteen hundred crowns, then an 
enormous sum, for their fees. The duke complained of 
this extortion to Henry the Fourth, who ordered the par- 
liament to issue out a decree, by which the lawyers' foes 
were reduced and settled, and they were obliged to give 
receipts for the money, and a genenl receipt for what 
papers were put into foeir hands, that they might be 
compdled to ddiver up those whidi they generally 
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kept till their whole demands were satisfied. The 
necessity of putting a curb on the avarice of these 
people had always appeared so strong, that the states 
had already given the same orders, but all to no pur- 
pose; for the lawyers, instead of submitting to the 
decree, went in an immense body, nearly some five 
hundred, and returned into the public registry the 
ensigns of their office — a meubure which produced a 
total cessation of the proceedings of the law. There 
was a general murmur raised throughout Paris, parti- 
cularly among some pragmatical coxcombs, and self- 
styled wits, who, ima^pning themselves to be wiser than 
the king, the peers, and the states put together, decided 
against them in fisvour of the advocates, and found 
some abettors even at court. These last exaggerated 
the evil with so much sophistrv and art, that the king 
was stunned with their clamours, and even began to be 
uneasy about the consequences. 

Being one day in his closet conversing with some of 
his courtiers, and complaining of the continual solicita- 
tions made him in favour of the advocates : “ Faith, 
Sire, I am not surprised at it," quoth Sigogne, raising 
his voice, and assuming the air of one in a violent 
passion ; these men make it plainly appear that they 
know not how to employ their time, since they disturb 
themselves so much about a trifie. To hear their ex- 
clamations, one would suppose the state, but for these 
bawlers, would be actuaUy ruined ; as if the kingdom, 
under Charlemagne and so many other great monarchs, 
during whose reigns neither advocates nor attorneys 
were heard of, was not in as fiourishing a condition as 
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To prove that the establishment of advocates in France 
was not very ancient, Sigogne then produced the register 
of the chancery, of which the first paper is entitled, A 
permission to plead causes by an advocate and per- 
ceiving that he was listened to with pleasure, he added, 
that the science was promoted to the ruin of the nobility 
and the people, and to the destruction of trade and 
agriculture. " There is not," said he, “ any artist, or 
even any simple labourer, that is not of more use to the 
community, than this swarm of men, who, enriching 
themselves by our follies, and the artifices they have 
invented to stifie truth, throw down all right, and stifle 
reason. If we are so blind that we will not, and so 
unhappy that we cannot, do without them, nothing re- 
mains to be done, but to command them to resume the 
exercise of their employment within eight days at iar- 
thest, upon the conditions prescribed by the court, under 
pain of being obliged to return to the shop or to the 
plough which they have quitted, or else to serve the 
state in Flanders with a musket upon their shoulders." 

There was not one who could forbear smiling at this 
lively attack of Sigogne’s ; and the king, among the 
rest, confessed that he thought his arguments were very 
convincing. But whether wearied with the repeated 
solicitations made to him, or alarmed by his fears of 
the consequences, if this should be added to the new 
troubles which agitated hu kingdom ; or that, as he 
declared, he had reserved the power of one day making 
a general regulation of the affair; it is certain that he 
consented the arrest should at present be without effect, 
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and the lawyen continue to charge their clients as they 
deemed fit. Henry, however, seems to have taken his 
revenge upon another department, if we may believe 
the journal which bean his name, and contains a httle 
piece of legal history which is worth setting down. 
The king was one day hunting upon the aide of Gros- 
bois, and, as was frequently the case, he dropt his 
company, and arrived by himself at Creteil, which is 
situated about a league on the other side of the bridge 
of Charenton ; it was about noon-day, and Henry was 
as hungry as a wild hunt» of the Alps. Going into 
an inn, he inquired of the landlady, if she had any thing 
for him to eat ; to which she answered, No I — and that 
he was come too late, taking him to be only a private 
gentleman. Henry then asked her, ** For whom is this 
piece of roast-beef 1 see at the fii** V * — “ That is for 
some gentlemen who are above,*' was the reply, ** and 
whom I take to be solidtors.” The king sent up a 
very dvil message, to ask them to let him have a piece 
of their roast-meat, or to give him leave to dt at one 
end of their table, upon paying fiir it, both of whidi 
requests they refused him. Upon this, Henry sent pri- 
vately for Vitry, and eight or ten more of his attendants, 
whom he ordered to seize these solidtors, to carry them 
away to Grosbds, and to have them well whipped, in 
order to teach them a little more politeness to gentlemen 
another time. *' This the said Lieutenant Vitry saw 
punctually and speedily performed," says the journal, 
** notwithstanding all the arguments, entreaties, and 
remonstranoes of the lawyers." 

Subh an occurrence conveys a cniions idea of the 
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administration of Henry the Fourth, and his miniater, 
the great Sully, who seems, in what follows, to have 
vied with his master in point of very summary proceed- 
ings in some cases. ** This naturally leads me," he 
says, ** to take notice of the great lawsuit commenced 
this year by the third estate of Dauphiny agamst the 
clergy and nobility, as to the manner in which the taxes 
were settled in that province. I, with thirty other 
commissioners, chosen among persona of the highest 
distinction in the kingdom, were named to take cogni- 
sance of it; but it was six years before it could be 
decided; the animosity betwemi the parties being so 
great, that it was necessary to send a second time to 
take information upon the spot. 1 took a more speedy 
method to bring a man, named Jousseaume, to justice. 
He had been a receiver-general in the revenue ; and 
becoming bankrupt, had carried off a deal of the royal 
money. I caused him to be seized at Milan, whither 
he had retired, and had him hanged forthwith upon a 
high gibbet.” 

In the year 1609, there were numerous discussions 
upon the state of the French currency. Among others, 
a new edict for the coin was proposed to the council, the 
effisct of which was to alter its value — a measure fraught 
with ruin to the people. Every one murmured ; the 
king alone, it is observed, finding his account in it, 
laughed at it, and at aU the world, even at his own 
mimsters, and their remonstrances; as he did at the first 
president of the mint, who, on occasion of addressing 
him in a speedi, was twice interrupted by his m^esty 
bursting into a fit of laughter, which made him stop 
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short in the middle. But his majesty, seeing this, oh- 
serYed to him : “ Go on, Mr. President, for 1 vow 1 am 
not laughing at you, but at my cousin, the count of 
Soissons, who is near me, and tells me that he smells a 
shoulder of mutton.'* This second stroke struck him 
quite dumb ; upon which, the king falling into another 
fit of laughter, went away and left him. 

A native of Pengord, who was one of the principal 
persons who had communicated this project of the edict 
to the king, pressed much for its being put into exceu- 
tion. But Henry, who very well knew the iniquity of it, 
seeing himself continually teased by this rude contractor, 
at length asked him, what countryman he was ; to which 
he answered, I am a native of Perigurd." — " Ventre 
saint pm," replied the king, “ 1 always thought so ; lor 
they are all counterfeits of coins in that country." 

In the year 1608, Henry despatched his favourite 
minister, Solly, upon a mission to England, in order 
to counteract the intrigues carried on by the courts 
of Spain and Savoy. The genius of the French 
diplomatist triumphed, and he succeeded in with- 
drawing James from so dangerous an alliance. The 
skill and courage with which be turned the most 
untoward events to his special advantage, extorts our 
admiration ; and there are one or two anecdotes given 
by himself, which shew these qualities in a striking 
point of view. On his arrival in London, a hand- 
some suite of apartments, near which his retinue were 
also accommodatedi in a large square, were assigned 
for his use. Some of his attendants, while engaged 
in conversing with a party of women in the streets. 
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-where several Englishmen were also present, got 
into a quarrel — they fought, and one of the £n> 
glish was killed. The populace, already prejudiced 
against the French, and instigated hy the relatives 
of the deceased, who was a substantial citizen, 
assembled, and loudly threatened to be revenged 
upon all the French, even in their lodgings. The 
affair began to assume a serious aspect ; there was 
soon an immense concourse of people, who pursued 
the French with furious noise and threats to the 
house of the ambassador, whither they fled for an 
asylum. He, at first, took no notice of it; the 
evening advanced, and he was playing at primero 
with the marquis d'Oraison, Saint Luc, and Blc- 
rancourt, when, observing a number of people repeat- 
edly entering the room, with an expression of fear 
upon their countenances, he conceived something 
extraordinary had occurred, and was soon informed 
of the particulars. ** The honour of my nation,” 
says Sully, *' my own in particular, and the interests 
of my negotiation, were the first objects that pre- 
sented themselves to my mind. I was also most 
sensibly grieved that my entry into London should 
be marked, in the beginning, by so fistal an accident ; 
and, at that moment, I am pmmioded, my countenance 
plainly expressed the sentiments with which I was 
agitated. Ghiided by my first impulse, I seized a 
flambeau, and, ordering all that were in the house, 
to the amount of a hundred or more, to arrange 
themselves round the walls, I hoped by this means 
to discover the murderer, which I did without any 
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difficulty, by his agitation and fear. He waa for 
denying it at first, but I soon obliged him to confess 
the truth. He was a young man, and a son of the 
Sieur de Combaut, principal examiner in chancery, 
very rich, and a kinsman likewise of Beaumont’s, 
who, entering that moment, desired me to give young 
Combaut into his hands, that he might endeavour 
to save him. *I do not wonder,* replied I, with 
an air of authority and indignation, * that the English 
and you are at variance, if you are capable of pre- 
ferring the interest of yourself and your relations 
to that of the king and the public. But the service 
of the king my master, and the safety of so many 
gentlemen of good iamilies, shall not suffer for such 
a foolish stripling as thist* So I told Beaumont in 
plain terms, that Combaut should be beheaded in a few 
minutes. * How, Sir,' replied Beaumont, * behead a 
kinsman of mine, posseaied of two hundred thousand 
crowns, and an only son ; that is but an ill recompense 
for the trouble he has given himsell, and the expense 
he has been at to aoeompany you.' I told him, in an 
angry tone, * that I had no occasion for such company,’ 
and to be short, I desired Beaumont to quit my apart- 
ment ; for I thought it would be improper to have him 
present at the council, which I intended to hold imme- 
diately, in order to pronounce sentence of death upon 
the culprit. 

In this council, 1 made dunce only of the oldest 
and wisest of my retinue ; and the afidr bemg presently 
determined, I sent Amend to inform the mayor of 
London of it, and to desire him to have his ofiloers 
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reRdy the next day, to conduct the criminal to the 
place of execution, and to have the executioner there 
ready to receive him. The mayor returned me for 
answer, that his first care had been to quiet the tumul- 
tuous populace, not doubting but 1 would do him jus- 
tice, and that he was just coming to demand it of me, 
when he received my letter and the sentence. He 
moreover exhorted me to moderate it ; either because 
my severity had disarmed his, or, as is most probable, 
because he had suffered himself to be gained by presents 
from the friends of the criminal. 1 sent again to this 
magistrate to inform him, that as no superior authority, 
nor respect for any person whatever, had determined me 
to pronounce this sentence, I could not consent to 
revoke it ; that by canying it into execution, I should 
justify the king, my master, and give the English 
nation a convincing proof that I had done every thing 
upon the occasion which my duty required. I accord- 
ingly sent Combaut to him ; so that the whole proce- 
dure became a particular afihir between the mayor and 
Combaut, having resigned the prisoner to such punish- 
ment as the laws of England might require. Beaumont, 
doubtless without much difficulty, obtained the ma- 
gistrate's consent to set Combaut at liberty ; a favour 
which none could impute to me. On the contrary, 
both the French and the English seemed to think, that, 
if the afflur had been determined by me, it would not 
have ended bo well for Combaut ; and the consequence 
of this to me, with respect to the English and Frendi, 
was, that the former began to love me, and the latter 
to fear me more." 
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This distinguished minister was less successful, how- 
ever, in opposing the inclinations of his master, than 
in foiling the most formidable of his country’s enemies. 
In vain, with the moat earnest remonstrances, did he 
conjure him not to sacrifice his honour and dignity, 
no less than the peace of his realm, by conceding to 
the fair Henrietta d’Entragues, sister to the count of 
Auveigne, the terms she presumed to dictate before she 
consented to indulge his wishes. With all the charms 
of gaiety and refined coquetry, added to beauty and 
fascination not to be resisted, she had contrived to 
inflame his passion to a degree of violenec and des- 
peration that, she well knew, would hesitate at 
nothing to accomplish its object. She then, in a 
moment of impatient fondness, obtained from him a 
formal engagement, to the effect that if, in conse- 
quence of yielding to his wishes, she should present 
him with a son, within one year subsequently, the 
boy should be pronounced legitimate, and she herself 
raised to the dignity of queen of France. Henry 
instantly put into her possession a written agreement, 
embracing all she asked ; and when the violence of his 
passion had subsided, he had often ample reason to 
regret the madness of on act, against which his friend 
and minister had cautioned him. A series of cabals 
and conspiracies, in which the disappointed ambition of 
his favourite mistress led her to join, proved a source 
of continual disturbance to him. She had a son, who, 
though not bom within the prescribed period, was, 
neverthriess, legitimated; and such was the lady’s 
spirit, that die declared Henry’s subsequent union 
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to be invalid, for diat she only was entitled to sit with 
him upon the throne, and her son to succeed to bis king- 
dom. No offisrs, and no threats, could prevail upon 
her to restore the written engagement given as the 
price of her honour ; and her complaints coming to the 
ears of Henry’s queen, she innsted, in great alarm at such 
pretensions, that the promise of marriage should be in- 
stantly extorted from her. The demand only served to 
irritate her rival, — ^now the marchioness de Vemeuil,— 
and to drive her into more dangerous measures. An 
appeal was made to her father, and, upon receiving a 
sum of nine thousand pounds, he undertook to restore 
the valuable documen., and subsequently produced a 
paper, which he declared to be the one in question. 
The queen’s apprehensions weru somewhat allayed; 
but Henry soon be^m to experience the conse- 
quences of uxasperating a high-spirited woman, not to 
be restrained either by her principles or by her afieo- 
tions fiom seeking vengeance upon the author of her 
supposed wrongs. Her half-brother, the count of 
Auveigne, though lately liberated from the Bastile, did 
not scruple to assist in all her projects; while her 
father, . bounded by the dishonour of his fiunily, no 
longer concealed bis indignation at Henry’s fresh 
attempts to seduce his second daughter; and, besides 
joining the conspiracy, he is said to have formed various 
designs against the king’s life. It would appear that 
meethigo between the young lady and her lover had 
been arranged in the forest of Vemeuil, and that Henry 
resorted thither in disguise. This reaching the ears of 
the count, he stationed fifteen men in various parts of 

R 
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the wood, to intercept and murder him. Henry, though 
previously warned, was too passionately bent on his 
purpose to profit by the infonnation ; and it was only 
to his presence of mind, and good fortune, that he owed 
his escape. He avoided several of the assassins by the 
goodness of his horse, and others he encountered and 
dispersed singly, by his resolute bearing, and the use 
of his sword. The count, equally bent upon his destruc- 
tion, compelled his youngest daughter to give the king 
an appointment in a solitary place, where it would have 
been more easy to effect his assassination; but the 
young lady, while she complied with her lather's com- 
mands, was careful, at the aame time, to inform the 
king of his danger. None of these particulars were 
brought forward on the trial of the count d'Auveigne 
and his accomplices, as it was equally the interest of 
Henry, and of the maichionesB, as well as the count 
d’Entmgues, to have them buried in oblivion. “All 
the documents," says a writer well acquainted vrith 
the subject, “were careftiUy suppressed:" but what 
an idea does it not convey of Henry’s imprudence 
and subjection to his passions, which could impel 
him, when upwards of fifty years of age, to risk the 
welihre of a great kingdom, his life, and his honour, 
upon Mwiilar adventures 1 

As it was, they disturbed his peace of mind, and 
endangered the security of his throne. To such an 
extent had the conspiracy of tha enraged marchioness 
proceeded with the courts of Spain and Savoy, that 
Philip not only entered into all her views, but engaged, 
that if she would send her son by Henry to the Spanidi 
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court, he should be immediately acknowledged as dan- 
phine and heir to the Frendi crown. Five fortresses, 
situated in Portugal, were to be ceded to him as places 
of security ; to which were to be added, an annual re- 
venue of twenty thousand pounds, and a provision for 
his mother, the marchioness. Appointments, both mili- 
tary and civil, of high trust and dignity, were to be 
conferred upon her father and her brother — the counts 
of Entragues and of Auvergne. It was Ihrther arranged, 
that an invasion of France by the duke of Savoy should 
be made on the side of Provence, by the count de 
Fuentcs in Burgundy, and by Spinola in Champagne. 
To promote the success of this formidable combination 
from without, secret adherents were engaged throughout 
every part of the kingdom, in readiness to strike a 
simultaneous blow. The count of Auvergne repaired 
to the central province of that name, where his autho- 
rity, and the attachment of the inhabitants to the family 
from which he sprung, might enable him to head a 
powerful insurrection; and the conspirators now only 
awaited a frtvonrable moment to raise the standard of 
rebellion. 

Henry, aware of these proceedings, followed the 
advice of his friend and minister. Sully ; and having 
vainly summoned d’ Auvergne to appear at court, de- 
spatched secret emissaries to seiae his person. Sully 
sdeeted for this purpose Murat, the treasurer, and the 
count's bitter enemy, who was enjoined to act with 
d'Escures, already despatched into the province with a 
object. Artftil and penetrating as he was, the 
count was completely overreadied by these subtle 

H 2 
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emissaries, who succeeded at length in wonning them- 
selves into his confidence. But with the fate of his friend 
Biron fresh before his eyes, nothing could draw him fiiom 
hiB retreat. He would not even entrust his safety with 
the marchioness, his sister, who to make her own terms 
with the king, would, he asserted, accuse him of any 
crimes. He told them that he supposed Vitry himself, 
head of the police, would arrive in a few days, and 
attempt to gain him by fair words, but that he would 
lose his labour. The precautions he took shewed the 
extent of his fears ; he buried himself in on obscure 
retreat, called Vic, a wretched house, without any con- 
veniences, and situated in the midst of a savage wood. 
Here d* Auvergne passed whole days, under pretence of 
hunting; but the agitation of his thoughts, his continual 
alarms, the wildness of his look and air, with the dis- 
order of his whole person, were sufficient evidence of 
his guilt ; nothing could be more miserable than the life 
he led ; and the remorse and anxiety which preyed upon 
his heart for rewarding the king’s goodness with such 
consummate treachery, is said to have almost equalled the 
horrors suffered by his father, Charles the Ninth, after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. It seemed like an anti- 
cipation of his punishment, and well avenged both the 
king and the state. He vras afraid to stay in his house, 
yet dared not to trust himself at any distance from it ; 
he never appeared in the nrighbouring towns ; he left 
off visiting his friends, not ventuzjng even to confide in 
his mistress, Madame de Chateau-gay, to whom he was 
passionately attached. He no longer visited her at her 
house ; but when they met it was in an obscure village. 
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or in the midst of the flelds,^ — always in the night, and 
never twice together in the same place. His servants, 
whom he posted on eminences in the neighbouring 
places, were ordered to give him notice when they saw 
any one appear, by blowing a horn ; and sometimes he 
made use of dogs for his guard, when he went to any 
distance from home. 

Yet with all his artifices and precautions, the count 
penetrated so little into the intentions of those who 
came to destroy him, that he made them his friends, 
advised with them, and wm frequently on the point of 
abandoning himself to their suggestions. ** But pru- 
dence," observes Sully, " is a quality seldom found with 
a bad conscience ; had d* Auvergne possessed ever so 
little of it, he would have seen that there was no safety 
for him, but in an immediate flight into Spain." At 
one moment he dedared he would throw himself on 
the king’s mercy, and set out for Paris; — the next 
he became elated with the prospect of a successful 
result of the intended insurrection. He thus continued 
distracted by a variety of opposite resolutions without 
adopting any, till d'Escures and Murat at length found 
the qiportunity they had so long waited for. M. de 
Vendome’s regiment of light horse was about to be re- 
viewed, and they communicated the scheme they had 
concerted to one d’Eire who commanded it. The 
officers being also prepared, and all in readiness, 
their plan was put into execution in the following 
manner. D’Erre went to the count, and told him that, 
being colonel-general, he ought certainly to honour 
them with his presence on the field. D’Auvetgne 
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apprehended no danger ; — he was mounted on a horse, 
whicn, he said, outstripped the wind, and could gallop 
ten leagues without stopping, and he would, moreover, 
take care not to enter into any narrow place, nor dis- 
mount during the whole time. 

Accordingly, he came to the review. Nerestan ad- 
vanced to salute him, followed only by four footmen, 
in appearance, but in reality, four stout and resolute 
soldiers, whom they hod disguised in liveries. At the 
instant when Nerestan was paying his compliments, 
two of them seized the reins of the count's bridle, and 
the two others at the same time laid hold of his legs 
and palled him off his horse, throwing themselves upon 
him BO suddenly, that he had neither time to lay his 
hand upon his pistols, nor to draw his sword, — still 
less to fly. He was immediately conducted under a 
good guard to Paris, and shut up onoe more in the 
Bastile. 

The countess of Auvergne, as meek and humble as 
her sister the marchioness was haughty and imperious, 
threw herself at the king’s feet, to intercede for her 
husband. Henry, raising her up and saluting her, told 
her that he felt the utmost compassion for her misery 
and her tears ; ** but were I to grant your request," he 
continued, taking the queen by the hand — *' this my 

wife must be declared a , my son a bastard, and 

my kingdom ikll a prey to others." All she could do 
was to obtain permisuon to send to her husband ; 
and on tenderly inquiring of him what there was she 
could yet do for hia service 7 he sent her back word, 
*to be sore to let him have some good cheese and 
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muitard, and not trouble heraelf about any thing 
ferther.”* 

D’Entraguea was arrested at the same time, and the 
marchioness, his daughter, received an order to confine 
heraelf to her own house, whore she continued, under 
the guard of the chevalier du Guet. To their relation- 
ship with her, the prisoners were indebted for their 
lives, though kept in dread of suffering the extreme 
penalty of the law. D'Auveigne gave the king an exact 
account of his correspondence, as well within as without 
the kingdom, and he was compelled to give up the pro- 
mise of association, entered into by him and the dukes of 
BouiUon and Biron, and which it was found impossible 
before to extract from him. Notwithstanding this shew 
of authority, the king could not leave the marduoness 
a moment in doubt of her pardon. Frequent messages 
passed between them, and, though it was intimated to 
her, that perfect submission to the king's will was ex- 
pected, die too well knew the power she held over his 
affections to promise any thing. Extremely perplexed 
and agitated, Henry entreated of Sully to use his infiu- 
ence, and endeavour to bring about as honourable, but 
amicable an arrangement, as the dreumstances admitted, 
a task which the good minister undertook with infinite 
reluctance. The same genius and powers of persuasion, 
which had so often triumphed in tbe cabinet, ware to 
be employed in a very different field, and, on one side 
ot other, the unfortunate di^domatist was sure to be 
foiled : if not by the single perversity, and vivacious 


* Joumsl of the Reign of Henry IV. 
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wickedness of the lady, — yet by the joint follies and 
weaknesses of two inconigible lovers. With heavy 
heart, and foreboding spirit, no doubt, the wretched 
Sully sought the house of the marchioness, where she 
had been held in durance by his express recommen- 
dations. This she well knew — and what a pretty letter 
of introduction ! -—instead of a gentle creature, over- 
powered with her sorrows and misfortunes, he found **a 
woman whom disgrace could not humble, whose inso- 
lence detection could not abate, and who, instead of 
endeavouring to excuse herself, talked in the style of 
one who had suffered wrongs, and pretended to com- 
mand conditions ; she complained, she raved against 
the king, made new demands, wrapped herself up in 
reserve, and affected the devotee." Heavens, what a 
portrait ! And what a more than herculean task did 
the wily minister behold before him 1 Hie labor, hoc 
opvu / in comparison with the whole of his diplomatic 
exploits which had preceded it. “Did he come to bear 
her sentence ?” She said she gave herself no concern 
about dying, but that, on the contrary, she wished for 
death; yet if the king ihovM put her to death, it would 
always be said that he hod killed his wife, for that she 
was his queen before the other. Upon the whole, she 
only desired three things of his m^'esty ; a pardon 
for her fother, a rope for her brother, and justice for 
herself.* 

It would be vain to attempt to describe ** the keen 
encounter of the wits " which followed, and for whidi we 

• She sometoes said that if Justice wore dons her, she should 
be in the ploee* of that elninaj tradeswoman.— A hqIm. 
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refer the reader to Sully’s own narrative. It ia enough 
to state, that he succeeded better by bribery than by 
argument or persuasion, and undertook to bring over 
Henry to her proposal of receiving an estate of at least 
one hundred thousand francs, as the price of her absence 
from France. She insisted that it was ** but a mere 
trifle, after all she might have lawfully expected from 
the king.” These words, which she pronounced with 
great bitterness, doubtless related to the promise of 
marriage given her by Hmuy, the loss of which had 
affected her stron^y ; and she endeavoured, but in vain, 
to conceal her rage and disappointment. 

Sully declares, that he never formed any great ex- 
pectations from an interview with the marchioness, but 
he had in part succeeded in his object, by complying 
with the terms proposed — certainly no mighty feat of 
diplomacy. How to bring his master to accede to 
them, was the next point. Sully reported the success 
of his commission ; Henry was freed from the most 
dangerous of all his enemies, but instead of diewing the 
least gratitude, he received the marchioness's propo- 
sition with marked dislike, and gave his minister to 
understand that he had gone too fiur. Still that &ithflil 
minister fearlessly conjured him by every argument of 
reason, and every tie of honour, to avail himself of the 
lady's proposal, and sever so dangerous and diagraoefiil 
a connexion ior ever. *' Never before,” he says, ** had 
I made a discourse so pathetic, nor, in my opinion, so 
convincing ; all my tenderness for the honour of this 
jninee was alarmed by the shame 1 saw ready to over- 
whelm him. 1 entreated, I implored, I exerted every 
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power of perauaaion : 1 was not discouraged by an 
ineffectual attempt; i^ain 1 returned to the charge; 
my Real became persecution, and sometimes carried me 
out of myself, as it did in a conversation we had in the 
garden belonging to the conciergerie at Fontainebleaux, 
where we spoke so loud as to be heard by Bastien and 
Brunault. Nothing was ever more singular or incom- 
prehensible. A prince, whose great qualities might 
serve as a model for other monarchs to form themselves 
upon, reduced us to the necessity of either throwing a 
veil over one part of that heroic mind, or of confessing 
that it dishonours the other.** 

As soon as it was perceived that Henry could neither 
disengage himself from his mistress, nor rule the queen, 
the crowd of court slaves to the passions of the sovereign 
accommodated their actions, words, and even the air of 
their countenances, to this new kind of mixed-govern- 
ment. No one dared to contradict either the queen or 
the marchioness, and only feigned to do so when the 
nature of their commission required it. They but half 
obeyed and served the king, that they might always 
have their justification ready for both sides. '* Sigogne,*' 
observes Sully, had been sent to me by his migesty, 
with a veiy severe order concerning the marchioness, 
conceived in the strongest terms. He did not scruple 
to suppress one half of it ; and what indeed is astonish- 
ing, Henry diaoovered that he did so, told me of it, and 
yet continued to make use of him. If this prince 
carried weakness to an extravagant length, his oourtiers 
pushed their flattery still fiurther : it was never better 
known to what degree of ingenuity, and, at the same 
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time, of lervility. meanneBS, and wickedneia, it could 
attain. 

“ No one was deceived aa to the manner in which 
Heniy treated the maiehionesB of Vemenil ; but it waa 
matter of general Burpriae, to find that the lenity ahewn 
her extended to the other two cjiminala, whom the 
public voice had already condemned to the aamepuniah- 
mcnt which Mareachal fiiron had suffered. The count 
d’Auveigne’a aentence waa commuted into a perpetual 
imprisonment in the Bastile, where, for once, he had 
leisure to grow weary of confinement ; that of the lady's 
father into a banishment to his own estates *, and, as 
for herself, she had a full pardon, and even dictated 
herself the conditions.” 
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Adieu done tilitr lejour > 
rochen, tei mura ainiatrea 

Lb Jbukb VoYAoibUR. 


Ferae in lul la fnlle 
Credenia dl ae ataaan ui nutiir voile 

Taobu. 


ALTiionae inugnificant, in point character and 
importance as a town, Thiers, from iU remarkable posi- 
tion, and its little cascades, presents combinations of 
scenery not usually met Tnth in this part of France. 
Without any one striking feature, the view, especially 
on its first approach, abounds with novelty and 
variety, and produces, throughout its least details, a 
pleasingly natural and picturesque effect. The stream, 
as it is seen from the spot chosen by the artist, appears 
to break suddenly on the eye, passing rapidly, like the 
mountain-torrent fix>m which it springs, down its abmpt 
falls, and giving activity to several paper-mills as it 
leaps, rather than glides, along its wayward course. 
Often, in its rocky and precipitous career, it assumes 
a number of strange, fantastic forms, whirling in eddies, 
foaming or bounding over obstacles in its airy descent, 
till it ceases its hoarser murmurs, as it approaches the 
levd of the plains. 
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On leaving Pont du Chateau, the fertile plains of the 
Limagne, presenting a singular contrast to the moun- 
tain scenery round Clermont, give a quiet relief to the 
eye. Extending for miles to the banks of the river 
AUier, navigable at most seasons of the year, they 
again abruptly terminate, near the bridge, in one of 
those remarkable eminences called puys, so frequent 
here as to have given to the department the generic 
name of Puy-de-Domo. This is the Puy d'Allier, 
broken and abrupt, and of a conical form, similar to so 
many of those huge masses of volcanic rock, on and 
around whose summits time has witnessed a strange 
succession of monasteries, baronial castles, towns and 
hamlets, which have, from age to age, arisen and 
disappeared. The asylum of the persecuted, and the 
resort of dark enthusiasts, who first ventured to turn 
the rugged pinnacle into a human abode ; the ground- 
work of modem towns and hamlets, — with trade and 
dviliaation in their train, — ^was thus unintentionally 
laid, by a fisw houseless and heart- strieken wanderers, 
in the wild, secluded hills of Auvergne. The rude 
cave, and the simple hermit's cell, soon drew more 
of human sympathies around them, till the social 
edifice, thus obscurely begun, gradually assumed the 
form and character given it by later times. Families 
and neighbourhoods were at length formed, and, as 
they continued to increase, new sites were selected ; the 
amgle dwellings grew into hamlets, the latter into towns 
and cities ; chivalry hdd away from its feudal towers, 
and rdigion from her still more gloomy and imposing 
monasteries. 
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After crossing the riv» Allier, the approach to 
Thiers, on one side, continues over a level ground till 
you reach Berg^ : on the left appears the mountain 
of I’Hennitage ; on the right is the foot of a hill, on the 
opposite side of which stands the village of Servierfes, 
become celebrated by the romance of the Astrea; and 
next follows that of St. Thomas, of sdll greater eleva- 
tion than that of the Hermitage itself. As we draw 
nearer to the town, along the new route by the river 
Durole, we first become aware of sudden and numerous 
inequalities in the rise and fall of the ground, which 
at length grow into abrupt acclivities, over which the 
tourist has to pass to reach the summit of the hill which 
commands Thiers. From this point the view of the 
aurrounding country is extensive and picturesque ; the 
eye rests upon the rich, glowing plains of Ija Limagne, 
terminated by a chain of rock and precipice, whence the 
grand Puy de Dome holds dominion over a distance of 
ten leagues. 

The ascent to the town is both long and steep; 
and such is its singular position, that, on attaining 
the height, it has all the appearance of having been 
thrown from the summit to the foot of the precipitous 
ridge, and prevented only by some intervening power 
firom rolling into the plain below. Its first impression 
upon the traveller, also, produces an odd sort of sensa- 
tion, as if he were about to follow it, and be precipitated 
upon the roofr and towers and pinnades that seem to 
start up below him. Before arriving at the spot, he 
observes, angrily chafing at his feet, the little river of 
la Durole, held within the rocky limits of the narrow 
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valley, through which it is intended to carry the newly- 
projected road. From the opposite side appears, hang- 
ing over the valley, a sombre mass of rocks, which, 
flinging their huge dark shadows iBrowning over the 
spot, presents a scene which the mind at once loves, yet 
dreads, to contemplate. 

The view of Thiers from the point where the artist 
made his selection, can scarcely, we tliink, fail to re- 
mind the reader of the pleasing and romantic appear- 
ance, presented under deeper diadowings, of the wild 
and rural Tivoli; more especially if considered in its 
connexion with Clermont. Like the Italian, it is 
situated on high and broken acclivities ; and as that 
looks far out over the Campagna, towards *'the Eternal 
City," BO the abrupt eminences of Thiers command a 
fine view over the rich plains, and level country towards 
Clermont, from which this town is likewise, equally 
distant as the former, from the Roman capital. 

The interior of the town is spacious, spreading over a 
prominent ridge, which appears formed firom one side of 
a deep fissure in an immense mountain. The other side, 
up to the very summit, is a pile of basaltic rock, rising 
almost perpendicularly. From the hotel de Frimce, 
built on the tom of the hill, may be seen a noble 
prospect of dale, and wood, and water, with the range 
of hills stretching beyond, — that of the Mont Dor 
covered with snow. The chief houses of Thiers pre- 
sent an agreeable aspect from their occasional p^infing 
in fresco, in the Italian manner, end of which there are 
so few exam]^ in France. In this respect, it weaxa 
almost the air of an imitation of Nice in miniatme, and 
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on a yet more diminutive plan, of Genoa ; being, most 
probably, the work of some Italian artists who repaired 
to the place. It is pity the custom did not become 
more general, giving, as it docs, a more lively and 
graceftd air to the genius loci, under whatever form, or 
in whatever scene. 

But the impression is lost on proceeding farther into 
the town. Narrow, black-looking streets, dark as the 
houses heaped on each side, with close, low front, 
contracted doors and windows, compel the tourist to 
meditate an early escape into the free air and the fresh 
verdure, only to be truly enjoyed under the canopy of 
heaven, and in die heart of Nature’s everlasting home 
of green vales and hilla. Thiers can lay claim to no 
superior edifice, and no public place of note ; — ^nothing 
beyond a very trivial promenade, which, like the ex- 
terior aspect of a few of the better houses, helps to 
reconcile the spot to the tourist’s eye. The streets are 
as dark and forbidding as the houses, into both whidi 
you must mount by a sort of gallery, one placed above 
the other, and, added to their steepness, half choked up 
with dirt and rubbish. The churdies are most of them 
neglected and dilapidated, and, considered as French, 
the people are aaid to be coaiae and harsh in their 
manners, and atill more careless of their appearance 
and dress. In other words, the people ate ardaans, 
and there ean be found acaroely twenty tolerable look- 
ing houses in the place. Asapedly, It haa nothing 
of an aristocratic stamp, but it boasts indnstry and 
commerce adapted to its own wants. Every thing 
bespeaks promptness and activity in its streets ; almost 
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every abode is a shop, and every person you meet a 
workman or mechanic. Their skill is exercised in 
cutlery, hardware, in tanning, and paper-making ; — in 
all which, the utmost energy is brought to the task. 
Three-fourths of the population arc thus employed, and 
it is the same with that of the adjacent villages, for 
many leagues around. Spain, the Levant, Italy, and 
the Indies, supply a market for its cutlery, in which it 
yields only, if at all, to the inhabitants of the town of 
St. Stephen, or to the mechanics of England herself. 
Thiers derives, from its exportations in this single 
branch, an annual sum of nearly 2,000,000 francs. 
The department not being supplied with mines of iron, 
that article is brought from the Nivemais, Berry, and 
la Franche>compt4. 

The paper-mills, as well as the tanneries, are situated 
upon the river Durole, which CBiries a strong current, 
deep and narrow ; above which, on the height, is seen 
another portion of the town, before hidden from the 
view. The force of the current, in some places, has 
worked excavations, os before observed, in the huge 
rock in which it is closely embedded ; — and these have 
the appearance of grottoes or caverns, and supply a 
continual stream to cony on the labour of the mills. 
M. Legrand d’Aussi observes, that in 1760, Thiers 
manufSsctuied 12,000 quintals of paper,* the greater 
part of which found a ready market in the city of Paris 
alone, its quality being of a very superior kind. An- 
other of its staple manufactures consists of excellent 
oandlesi finmed from the &t of the goats, abundantly 
* Each of one hundred weight. 
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fed on the neighbouring hillB, and which are no less 
valued for the milk and food which they aupply. One 
of the mills at Thiers is devoted to the sole purpose 
of grinding bones, the dust of which fertilizes the 
pastures ; and in the same way the material from the 
hoofr and home is economically applied as a manure for 
the garden or the farm. 

Several fairs are held at Thiers throughout the year ; 
that of the 14th of September, called the Foire du Pre, 
forming the principal one. The population amounts 
to upwards of ten thousand ; it is the seat of a sub-pre- 
focture to the department of Puy de Dome ; posBesBeB a 
court of judicature and a board of commerce. Thiers can 
lay claim also to two good inns, both situated upon the 
high road. Its name* is said to be derived from its 
peculiar position, placed on the two sides and the sum- 
mit of a hill in such a way, as to admit only of one- 
third of the town being seen at the same time, from 
whatever side it is surveyed. The two sides overlooking 
the plain are covered with vineyards, which are laid oat 
in a sort of amphitheatre ; and which, on approaching the 
place bom Clermont, produce a pleasing and picturesque 
effect. They appear to intermix with, and form a part 
of^ the meadows spread at the foot of the hOl— the hill 
itself, mantled with their de^ green hues, presenting 
much the same agreeable illusion, of mingling with the 
plain. — ^Indeed, the whtde vicinity abounds in zidi and 
attractive views. Thiers is known as the native place of 
Guillet de St. George, a learned antiquarian, and first 

• AngUoi, a third I— a term snffleiently finniliar to most pc^pii 
eho ean boast any thing of the ** Tkkn Etat." 
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historiographer of the academy of painting and sculpture 
at Paris. 

Here, too, we are fortunate enough to meet our plea- 
sant friend, the Sire Tristan, one of the most engaging 
among old travellers, and whose pictures of times and 
jieople we no longer see are touched with the hand of 
a master. *' 1 wanted,** he said, ** something to do ; 
for, according to the proverb, * Exercise is the best 
antidote against running into mischief.* I succeeded, 
at least for a little, by paying a visit to the Sire 
Bureau dc la Riviere, at whose residence 1 witnessed 
one of the strangest conferences you can imagine, either 
on this or the other side the seas. 

** In the rooms of the head chamberlain, I found a 
grand assemblage of officers of the Hotel Saint Paul, 
seated upon the audience forms, as if there were some 
pleadings to be heard, or judgments to be pronounced. 
The maitre du logii, who, owing to the gracious recep- 
tion given me by his royal master, felt kindly disposed 
towards me, said with a pleasant smile : * Do not be 
alarmed at the imposing appearance of this justiciary 
court ; we are not sitting here to pronounce sentence ; 
but you must know that Thevenin de Saint Legier, our 
honoured liege’s fool, departed the world some months 
ago ;* and that his m^esty having written to the mayor 
and aheiifi of Troyes, that they should comply with 
the ancient custom, and send him another fool : these 

■ b the ohurch of St Maurice de Senlie ii the following epitaph 
tohismemoiy: “Cy git Thevoainde Saint Leper, feu du toy notre 
sire, qui trSpaau le xi Juillet, fan de giioe Mxxivt prise IMsa 
fwer f ewi dr «.’* Ood rest his souL 
I 2 
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worthy citizens, the better to fulfil tlieir duty, and to 
preserve in its full vigour the fame of providing from 
within their walls a briUiant succession of princes of 
the cap and bells, instantly summoned a court, and 
selected two fools, in order that we might put the 
merits of each to the usual ordeal, and having tried 
both, might stick by the best. You now. Sire Tristan, 
behold us holding the assize for this very purpose ; and 
since you have joined us, your voice in the matter shall 
go for one.' 

“ I thought the idea of the mayor and Champagne 
sheriffs an excellent one ; for I said to myself, * A 
man is a fool in one country, who in another will be 
esteemed a wise man.' It would, therefore, be a very 
proper way of proceeding, to forward samples of the 
human intellect, so that folly might reach its due 
station, by being * humoured up to the top of its bent.’ 
And withal, it be a poor office to beat one’s wits for the 
amusement of others, as we know of old, be it even 
for kings and emperors; yet is it one as much sought 
after as any in the kingdom. The perquisites, the 
privileges, and more than all, the frank fiwhion of plain 
speaking which are enjoyed by the ibols, often tempt 
even reasonable men to sound their rattle, who are glad 
to enter the lists upon the recommendation of the gravest 
personages, and maintain that there is nothing like 
being a fool for acquiring the most distinguished success 
in the esteem of princes and their ministers.* The 

* Boileau obsenrei, in hit first Satire, on this suli|)eot-~ 

Et rssprit le plus beau, I’auteur le plus poli, 

N*y panriendra jamais au sort de I'AngelL 
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time may probably arrive, they say, when the difiusion 
of this true knowledge, and the enlightened state of the 
human intellect, will have reached such a point, that the 
most impenetrable and stultified of his species will be 
held the most adroit and proper man ; insomuch, that he 
whom nature has not gifted with a happy turn that way, 
will do all in his power to become such by artificial 
means, being assured that absolute absurdity (or medi- 
ocrity in the art, if he cannot carry it farther) is the 
greatest proof of courtesy which you can bestow upon 
certain personages. Thus, according to the general 
idea we have formed of folly, considered as a means of 
advancement, we shall easily conclude, that the fouls of 
kings and lords are none of those fools who required to 
be exorcised to get rid of the devil ; but, for the most 
part, facetious gentlemen, distinguished from others only 
by their superiority and sincerity and zeal in tlie cause 
of truth. This was the only spirit that possessed them, 
and the dread of its contagious nature was much les- 
sened in the atmosphere which surrounded a court. 

**The respective candidates were now introduced : — the 
first who presented himself was a rcd-gilled, chubby, 
well-conditioned knave, as fat as a porpoise, and as 
round as a tub. The fine, antibilious expression of 
his countenance, announced that he was above all 
mental anxiety, in an imperturbable state of good 
health. The other, dry and meagre as a penitent 
fresh from Palestine, with a certificate of pilgrimage 
and abstinence in due form, diewod that he was under- 
going the aorrowftil regimen prescribed by old fiither 
Core. They measured each other, like Hector and 
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Ajax, with a disdainful eye. One seemed to say, 
* Poor wretch ! can he utter a pleasantry with such a 
heteroclite visage as that P The other said, as plain 
as looks could speak, * Pshaw ! how can such a load 
of sin pretend to the character of a wit 7 he is as fat as 
a monk !' — After making inquisitbn as to their names, 
age, and place of their birth, the Sire Bureau proceeded 
to a separate examination of their merits, ordering the 
anatomy to walk out, while he interrogated his rival in 
the following strain: — 

“ * Query. What idea have you formed in regard to 
the importance of the high functions to which you 
aspire ?' 

** * Anawer. My noble functions will consist of making 
fhn for a king; and, if possible, to make him laugh, 
that his courtiers may ha>e an opportunity of unbending 
their muscles a little.’ 

“ * Q, How do you propose to accomplish the end you 
have in view, — ^what will you do to make a king and 
his court laugh 7* 

A, I will give half my perquisites to our gracious 
master's valet de cham', that he may have pleasant 
ideas of me ; both night and morning I shall keep an 
eye on the state of the king’s digestion, within a hair, 
and take my measures accordingly. 1 shall be the first 
to know what courtiers are under a cloud, and to give 
information of it to the king, not a little surprised to 
find that my caprice and raOieries foil in with his own 
secret aversions, of which he is himself hardly sensible. 
1 shall be thought bold as a lion, whereas 1 shall be 
merely leading the way, like the first sheep that gives 
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A leap, and is followed by the whole of the silly, in- 
constant flock. In this way, one by one, I rimll divest 
my motley, which is *' the only wear,'* of all my little 
bells, in order to hang them on those poor unfortunates, 
out of place, advising them to become fools, in order to 
understand how to play their part a little better in 
future, or if there be no remedy, how to laugh, like 
fools as they are, at the cruel turns of fortune.' 

“ Here the candidate, being reminded by a frown on 
the brow of the Sire de la Bivi^re, himself one of the 
king’s favourites, added with some address, ' But as so 
sapient a monarch as our Charles the Fifth never with- 
draws fovour from those who have once merited it, and 
as it will be part of my duty to clear my conscience, 
by the daily immolation of some victim to the genius 
of daily sport, I shall make a point of choosing those 
lagging dolts, who travel some hundred leagues behind 
the spirit of this age, bearing with exemplary patience 
upon their heads, in their hands, and round their legs, 
the burdens and the chains of ancient prejudices, and 
that moat admired doctrine of exploded things. 1 
shall exhaust my quiver of its vinegar darts, to stick 
in the rear quarters of any of such sullen gentry as shall 
refiise to march along, and ke^ up as well aa they can 
with the commanding gmiius of their times, more espe- 
cially, if he be behind-hand in saying a flxiliah thing.’ 

** * Q. What may you mean by that last observa- 
tion?' 

** * A, If you will refer to the Court Glossary, chap, 
vi. under the head of dupes, article human /(%, you 
will find these remarkable lines : — In a fleld, wherein 
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the spoils of ambition and fortune are most frequently 
borne away by the meanest of mankind, is it not a folly 
to aim at shewing more ability than they who gained 
the object they had in view without the least display 
of that quality ? and who would renounce real talent as 
a superfluous thing, if they did not rather wish to 
trample upon it as a dangerous and hostile force ? 

“ 'And again : — In a state where ever-varying destiny, 
wild as the waves, inculcates on us the uselessness of 
building up castles for the future, and where the fliture 
may be discounted into the ready cash of four and 
twenty hours ; it is a folly to sacrifice the present 
moment to reforming an age to come, and to sow the 
seeds of fruits, which we shall never gather under the 
sun of our own little day. 

“ ' Again ; — In a world of little interests, little pas- 
sions, and little coteries, which have reduced all manly 
resolution within the least possible dimensions ; in a 
world we believe to be most loyally devoted to mo- 
narchy, because we cry out Vive le Rot with bald 
heads ; in which we boast of being as good knights as the 
bold Godfrey of Boulogne himself because our soldiers 
still wear a white scarf ; it is a folly to indulge a mis- 
taken enthusiasm, no longer called for, and to dream in 
solitude respecting the public good; it is enough to 
think of carrying one's goods to market, till a new 
order of things, and not to make the king laugh too 
much, if he have not a fine set of teeth; and teach him 
how to blow the French horn, if he be a hunter.* 

* Gentry and nobles of high birth were addicted to this sser- 
die, and the ohevalier or lord in wudng who knew how to sound 
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** * Q. If while ferreting about the apartmenti of the 
king, in the coundl-ehamber, or eliewhere, you ihould 
discover the state secret, what would be your couduot V 
“ * A, If any one dropt a secret in my presence, I 
should pick it up as quickly as possible ; I would then 
weigh it; and having ascertained its value, I should 
carry it to some honest Hebrew, in order that he might 
make use of it in the most profitable manner, consistent 
with his knowledge of stock-jobbing.' * 

“ * Q. And if the prince, irritated at your indiscre- 
tion, were to hand you over to the secular arm, what 
would you do to get out of such a dilemma ? ' 

“ * A man who has so many arrows in his quiver, 
may at least have two strings to his bow. Imprmit ; — A 
fool is never hanged ; and if some day they should be 
admitted to this enviable privilege, they would not 
sleep the less soundly. For just as the volatile spirit 
of the sorcerer buoys him up, like a bladder, when you 
try to drown him, so doth the natural levity of the 
fools. Their trivial weight would fail to tighten the 
rope sufliicieatly ; and the sole regret they would feel 
while exhibiting their aerial dance, would be the want 
of some sylph for their partner, — ^though honoured by 
the god of the winds for their primum mobik. Secondly ; — 
Granting that the sentence should condemn me to carry 
a stone round my neck, as a supplement to my natural 

the French horn in good style, was a vslusble acquisition, and 
highly esteemed at court 

* Ihe Lombards alone eould dispute with the worthy Jewish 
companies the honour of having laid the first stone of our royal 
exchanges throughout Christendom t though they have subM- 
quendy been exosUed by us modems. 
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legerity, 1 would instant summon one of those com- 
passionate officers, who wish not the death of the 
sinner ; and to him I would frankly say. There is no 
want, my dear Sir, of this villainous stone ; 1 have got 
my pockets so full of gold, that I defy any stone — 
even a heart of stone — ^to stand in the same scale with 
it. Of a truth, it will be wonderful if the officer bear 
such an affection to his provost as to kill the golden 
goose, and yield up his prize : no ; let the honest man 
benefit by my life. I should go to rest early that even- 
ing, for he would be sure to awake me betimes in the 
morning, to thrust me out of prison, without the cere- 
mony of leading me to the scaffold. I should fly all 
the frster for his particular kindness in relieving me 
from the burden of a huge purse.’ 

** At these words, audible murmurs began to rise in 
the assembly, which appeared to be directed against 
the aspirant to the cap and bells, for the comprehensive 
code of morals which he had throughout advocated; 
and he was about to offer some explanations on this 
score, when he was commanded to retire, while we deli- 
berated with dosed doors, upon his tides to admission. 
Immediately almost the whole council began to ay 
out : * Why ! this man is no more a fool than any of 
the rest of us. Surely the sheriffii of Troyes might 
have dispensed with the task of fbrwaiding from such 
a distance, as an object of curiosity, an animal, sudi as 
we meet with by dozens all mound us ; or if he differ 
from them in any particular, it is not on the fool’s ride, 
but rather in having swallowed too large a dose of un- 
derstanding. What moderation; what subtlety, and 
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what complacency in hii opiniona. Truly, he ii the 
sort of man we are in want of ; and if we lefiue him 
the place of king’s buffoon, it is only fair we should 
find him another, either in the toll or in the royal 
stud.’* 

The second candidate was now ordered to appear. 
He was first asked the meaning of the terms * court 
fool ; ’ and replied, that th^ meant a man so devoted 
to the interests of truth, that for her holy sake he 
would cheerfully submit to all the ridicule which his 
condition and his situation imposed upon him, whether 
in reference to his odd, burlesque language, or to his 
eccentric humour — but which last were enjoined by a 
cowardly expedient to destroy what good sense there 
might be in his words, reserving to itself a right of ob< 
serving to those upon whom it made any impression : — 
but he ie only a fool. Yet spite of the tinkling of his 
bells, there be some winged words which, imbued with 
the blessed spirit of wisdom and holy truth, may carry 
conviction even to the ears of princes, and mingle some 
salutary bitterness in the tone of the courtier’s laugh. 

*' Upon being required to explain whom he alluded 
to under the name of courtiers, be made answer, that 
he meant to designate all such who made it their pecu- 
liar trade to spy after lucrative vices and meannesses of 

* In the fenrteenth century there were grand eetahUihments in 
France for the various pursuits and usages connected with war and 
chivalry. The breeding and training of the horse waa brought ton 
high degree of perfaetion. The dutriert, or coursers, were noble 
war steeds I ihepal^fivh wen for convenience or dqaaoe^ and 
selected from the moot choice genealogies of the horse. 
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every kind ; who sold their consciences to the highest 
bidder, and did all in their power, by their example, to 
bring all kinds of scandal and immorality into fashion, 
provided always that they reaped some advantages from 
the same : in short those who, living by lies, extolled 
vices in the place of virtues, and ran down the latter, as 
if they were adapted only for the poor. Strangers to all 
the domestic and social affections, their real house is 
the antechamber, their dignity mere pride of place, and 
their rehgion hypocrisy well refined. You will always 
perceive that they prefer persons to measures, for the 
simple reason, that persons can pay a price, and that 
measures cannot ; and according to the same rule, they 
will invariably elevate the king above the kingdom, and 
the reigning minister at Uic expense of the public pro- 
sperity. 

** When next asked in what manner he would proceed, 
hod he to advise the king, he replied, that if the king 
were about to conclude a bad treaty, to levy an unjust 
impost, or to place a thief at the head of his treasury, — 
he would thus address him , — * Sire, would you be pleased 
to barter your crown for my fool’s-cap, giving me some- 
thing over and above to make the exchange even? ' The 
king would ask me, why he should give any thing over 
and above his crown ; when I would prove to him, that 
a tarnished crown is really of far less value than the cap 
of a poor fool, who can lay down his head in peace, and 
does harm to nobody. It was then put to him, os to 
how he would proceed, if in consequence of such a piece 
of insolence, he were to be threatened with the forks of 
Montfinicon ? to which he replied, that he would simply 
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solicit the favour of being permitted to write down the 
anecdote of the day in his tablets, which contained a 
faithful report of the royal acts and deeds. There is 
little doubt but a due respect and regard for his royal 
functions would restore the monarch to his worthier self ; 
hut if it should prove otherwise, he would then content 
himself with saying, 'Adieu, Sire; I only wish that one 
day or other my death may not afflict you more than 
my life has amused you.* 

“ ' But what would he your conduct,' was the next 
inquiry, * if the king should give you a free pardon V 
' What would be my conduct V returned the candidate 
with surprise; ' I should say to his majesty, You have 
done well, Sire, and you ought to feel grateful to me, 
that I have consented to accept my life at your hands ; 
for the gallows would have made my proposition be 
viewed in a serious light, and such an opportunity 1 
shall not easily meet with again.’ 

"At the close of this interrogatory, tlie candidate 
was requested to withdraw. * This is good,’ cried the 
judges in a breath ; ' here is a rogue that may be rated 
at two ordinary fools at least. There are none here of 
the same stomp ; and it were only to be wished he had 
a little sprinkling more of the facetious in his sayings. 
But he will Improve with time, and the foundation of 
his knowledge is excellent.’ He was again ordered to 
appear, and the pages of the lord chamberlain then 
presented to him a cushion of rich blue doth, worked 
with the fleur de lis, upon which were placed a fool’s 
bauble, a large riding coat for the winter season, and 
for the summer, a little leather cap, tied with a hoop, a 
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robe, trimmed with lace of various colours, and a girdle 
with two empty purses attached to it.*” 

It was quite evident that the Sire Bureau de la 
Rivihre, and his umpires, had taken the fool for the 
wise man, and the wise man for the fool ; but, notwith- 
standing the ill impression whidi such a choice was 
calculated to produce, as to their judgment, there was 
a sort of good fsith evident in the detennination they 
had come to, of admitting into the office a man, who 
had both skill and courage enough to speak truth to a 
king; for better is it, that it diould come from the 
mouth of a fool, than from nobody. Perhaps, however, 
the time will oome, if we may judge from the declme 
of old principles and manners at court, when truth, 
forsaken of all, will no longer be tolerated, even from 
the lips of a fool, nor find refuge under the wing of his 
honest bauble ; and when the fools who may happen to 
be fool-hardy and diivalroas enough to make it known, 
will be hunted out of society, and persecuted, on every 
side, as the disturbers of the royal dance, and feast, 
and revelry, ” and the enemies of public tranquillity. 

* Theis ▼anouiartides,fbriiuiig the costume of a regular offloial 
fool, are also found uscnbed upon the tomh of the court fiiol of 
Chi^ the Fifth. 
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MontignM du Ftom, loUtudM hannuiMi 
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A ee valloD fluneuM, laLut, ptlx, at eonatanee. 

L’Amaohamii 

Of the approaches to Le Puyi we shall describe 
the most picturesque and interesting to a stranger’s 
eye. Some miles from Monistrol, the tourist beholds, 
on his right, the river Loire, whose deep, broad valley 
presents a majestic view, strikingly contrasted with 
that on his left, of the narrow, indented vale, where he 
crosses the river near its confluence, over a lofty bridge. 
Enclosed within rocks of massy strength, wild, abrupt, 
and fearfully steep, — and in most parts, thickly wooded, 
the aspect of this vale has something startling, aa well 
as picturesque, which stron^y impresses the imagi- 
nation. Deep solitude, and unvarying riiade, seem to 
throw an unwonted stillness over the scene, nor can 
it be contemplated without a feeling partaking of their 
gloomy sway. The waters of the Lignon are only 
observable by glimpses through the nearly impervious 
foflage whidi overshadows it Its banks, indeed, cannot 
boast the same agreeable views which distingnidi those 
of the admired Lignon dTJzfb, but they are more bold 
and romantic. 
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The descent into this urildemess of wood and vale is 
long and precipitous, and its embankments are reached 
by an outlet still more rugged and protracted. The 
ground you pass over before entering Issengeaux, a 
little village with some twenty-five hundred inhabitants, 
is volcanic throughout. The roofs of the houses, for 
the chief part covered with basalt, have a curious 
appearance. It possesses a sub-prefecture. At the 
entrance, the tourist leaves the road towards Mont- 
faucon to the left, another small town, which embraces 
only about 1,500 people, having a trade and influ- 
ence upon the same diminutive scale. 

Proceeding a distance of two leagues upon the lava, 
and next over veins of granite, till he gain the vicinity 
of Le Puy, a portion of the town presents itself to 
the tourist's eye in a sudden and picturesque manner. 
Towering above the scene, appear the singular rocks 
of Corneille, and St. Michel, which astonish the be- 
holder. About a mile before entering the town, there 
branches to the left the road leading by Saint Agr5ve, 
a small place in the department of I'Arddche, to Tour- 
non, a considerable town in the same department, 
situated upon the right bank of the Rhone. It is on 
this side that the traveller generally crosses the river, 
half a league ftom Le Puy. The town is built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, upon the eastern declivity of 
a hill, the summit of which is crowned with the vertical 
rock of Corneille. Viewed ftom a distance, it has a 
striking effect, but the interior has little to recommend 
it There an no noble streets or squares ; no handsome 
houses, nor even splendid churches. The streets and 
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walks aro well planned and laid oat» but have nothing 
remarkable ; and it is the same with the fimntainB and 
other public places. 

The greatest height of the grand Puy de Dome haa been 
calculated at 4920 feet above the level of the sea. By 
the natives it is usually designated as the giant sur- 
rounded by his children — the leaser hills, — over which 
he towers in patriarchal grandeur, one of which, close 
at his side, is distinguished as the peMt Pey, and is 
more than 604 feet inferior in hei^t. It was upon 
the flat plain which forma the summit of this hugest 
of granite hills, where the admirable Pascal, a native 
of Clermont, conducted his ingenious, seientiflc obser- 
vations on the weight of the air. The enperiments, 
however, were chiefly made, according to M. Legrand, 
by his brother-in-law, M. Perrier, to whom he sent 
written instructions from Paris. 

“ It is something to ascend the Puy de Dome," says 
the author of the Voyage Gastronomique, “ but it is, 
first of all, a pleasanter operation to stop at the shop of 
Messrs. Chastellnt, or M. Girard, and pay your re- 
spects to those apricot patties, which will afford a sweet 
relief — a gentle coolness to your oppressed bosom, 
when you climb those sharp, savage, perpendicular 
rocks.” 

From the rue det Tables, the stranger commences 
his ascent towards the cathedral, a huge structnie, but 
which can boast nothii^ in pdnt of elegance. It is, 
however, original, as well as strong and massy in its 
architecture, and, what is more strange, one h»lf of the 
edifice appears as if suspended in the air. Its site is 

K 
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one of the loftiest in the place, and to arriTe at it you 
must Bunnount a long succession of inclined planes ; 
having done which, you reach an immense vault, over 
which a great portion of the church is thrown forward. 
From this, a slope of 116 steps brings the weary ad- 
venturer into the vault below, or more properly, the 
back space under the church, till he reaches a portal 
with two wings of sculptured bronze, decorated with 
columns and pOasters of porphyry. Through these he 
walks into the interior of the cathedral; and it is 
difficult to describe the singular effect produced by 
issuing at once from under ground, into the centre of 
the solemn aisle. A number of excellent paintings 
suddenly burst upon the eye ; and there is a very 
curious image, cut in cedar, representing a woman 
seated, and giving an infrmt the breast. The rude 
workmanship, the little bands of coloured cloth, with 
which, in the Egyptian style, it is wrapt from head to 
foot, with the wood of whidi it is formed, seem to 
favour the supposition of its being the work of the 
first Christians of Mount Libya, and that some crusader 
most probably presented it to the church. The beUry, 
built like the rest of the structure, of lava, is raised 
about 200 feet, ending in a pyramid, almost rivaling 
the highest point of the steeple of Corneille. 

Several Roman medals discovered upon the moun- 
tain, have led to the idea that this edifice was fonnerly 
a temple of the goddess Im ; thou^ it must be con- 
fessed that the origin both of the cathedral and the 
place itself^ is involved in considerable doubt. How- 
ever it may have first arisen, we are assured that Le 
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Puy waa indebted for its growth to the frequent yiiita 
paid no leas by the people, than by their aovere^na, to 
the holy reliquea enahrined within the place, and among 
which were remarked the mitre of Aaron, and a few of 
the wax candlea which had been lighted at the period 
of the Holy Viigin'a death. 

Le Puy, like ao many towiu of the aouth, auatained 
strange diaaaters in earlier timea, but was not expoaed 
to all the aevexity of thoae ferodona peraeoutiona, which 
reduced ao many towna and villages into heaps of 
ashes. The bitter enmities which sprung up between 
its bishops and the counts of Poliguac, marked the 
epochs, we bdieve, which proved moat fatal to its in- 
terests and its repose. 

With respect to its manuiactures, especially of lace, 
stuffs, and wooUens, once ao sought after, they have now 
ceased to confer on it any exclusive sort of prosperity. 
The trade in these received a aevere check from the Eng- 
lish, in 1780, and subsequently, from the rival products 
of Flanders and Normandy, boasting patterns of greater 
taste and delicacy, which threw them considerably into 
the shade. Its woollen trade, too, was almost ruined 
by the dreadftil plague which broke out in the sixteenth 
century, and left so many traces of its fttal oaieer. 

There is much to interest the traveller, especially if 
attached to sdentiflc puzsnits, in the vicinil^ of Le 
Puy. To the north-east, appears the rode of Aiguille, 
on the top of which is erected a chapel, dedicated to 
St. Michael, and surrounded by a parapet, upon which, 
we are requested to believe, that there are still visible 
the fimt-marks of a young maiden, who flung herself 
k2 
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headlong down the preeipieei to refute the chai^ of 
thote who had dared to auapeet her innooence. Espaly 
is seen towards the west, near which, we must as little 
question, that the stream of Rioupezouillous rolls along 
its balls of gold, its granites, its sapphires, and other 
precious stones. A number of little spots, like these, 
and sites of old castles, surround the mountain, on 
which appears the town of Le Puy. In the lower 
ground the soil is rich and productive, and its mode of 
cultivation well worth the attention of the agricultural, 
no less than the scientific traveller; but the moun- 
tainous district presents another aspect. Snow is to be 
seen upon the summits, during eight or nine months of 
the year. At Fay le Froid and the Estables, the houses 
continue covered with it during three or four months, 
and the only means of communication among the inha- 
bitants is by a sort of tunnel, bored through the sur- 
rounding masses of frozen snow. When a mountaineer 
at this season dies, they frequently have to commit his 
remains, not to the earth, but to the snow, till a more 
fiivourable period for performing the last dutisa to his 
remains shall arrive. In parts of this moupfjpin region 
the wretchedness of the people is extreme*; poverty 
assumes its most fearftil forms ; and in the villages are 
to be perceived heaps of wretched cabins, consisting ol 
mere clay and strew, in which the shivering inmates 
indiscriminately shelter along with their beasts. They 
rely indeed, for preserving thsir vital warmth, upon 
the breath of their domestio animals ; for lif^t, they 
employ a piece of resined wood ; their food consists oi 
radishes, potatoes, and the coarsest species of bailey 
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and rye bread. A glaaa of wine would there be 
esteemed a luxury; and, at times, even a morael of 
bacon or cheese. With this atem and hardy character 
of life, many of the social virtues, usually considered 
the fruit of civilisation, yet too seldom found, seem to 
flourish the more vigorously, like the northern flr, in 
the seasoning blast : — and a strong sense of religion, 
filial piety, hospitality, and an insurmountable a&ction 
for their desert homes, are not the least characteristics 
of the simple-hearted, bold mountaineers of Auvergne. 
From sire to son, for many ages past, they have borne 
the same frank, intrepid character; nor is the religious 
feeling, and the deep-rooted attachment to their native 
hills, productive only of advantage within the confined 
sphere of their humble abodes: 

** A hardy peasantry, their country's pride," 

often and again, have they resisted the tide of battle, 
and thrown it back upon the foreign invader; formed 
the last hope of freedom, headed by the chivalrous 
Duguesclin and his successors; and the last sanctuary 
of loyalty and religion, whrni an English king was 
crowned in Paris, and fierce civil strife and persecution 
laid waste their unhappy country from end to end. 

Then how many a weary and belated traveller, lost 
amidst the solitary hills, at wilder woodlands, and, un- 
able to distinguish even the rude-piled stones that 
mark the tiiepherd-patha in the snow-atorm and the 
dark night, has owed his safety to the glowing torch, 
seen from the distant cottage. Imagine his joy, for he 
had begun to despair ! the storm was loose among the 
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hills, darkness gathering fast around him, and the 
sweeping snow-drifts whirling at his feet, seemed pre- 
paring for him a bed, from whidi he would no more 
arise! Imagine him seated under the peasant’s roof, 
frill of giatitude to heaven and his poor host, while he 
breathes a blessing upon the heads of the children, as 
he recurs, with mingled feelings of delight and pain, to 
thoughts of his own distant home! 

The simple habits, the rude, inclement seasons, with 
the sudden changes and deprivations, all of whidi form 
the character of these patriarchal dwellers of the hills, 
jnnd also to produce a degree of kindly feeling, of 
mutual support and benefit, between man and the do- 
mestic animals around him, such as is little known 
in more peopled and refined districts. Some curious 
examples of it are related, particularly in the villages 
of St. Arcons and St Paul-de-Tortas ; and one or 
two of these, while alluding to the suljject, may not be 
uninteresting to the reader, given in the dress we find 
them. In the year 1771, a certain braaier and tinker firom 
Pradelles, repaired to St. Arcons, to be present at the 
baptism of one of his neighbour’s diildren. The cere- 
mony over, the social meeting was prolonged with feast 
and dance, until the approach of ni^t. His friends 
tried to persuade the patron of tins and kettles to set up 
his tent with them for the night ; but — a mountaineer, 
— and relying on the sagacity of his horse, he inaisted 
on returning to PradeUes at ell events. He set out, 
but never lived to reach his own homestead, nor did 
his horse appear, eithw there or at tiie place he hod 
left. His wife and children were in despair; the 
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neighbours, to a man, assisted in the search ; and two 
days afterwards, the horse was found at the verge oi a 
cliff, atanding over the dead body of his master. There 
he had continued his futhiul watch, apite of cold and 
hunger, for the last eight and forty hours ; aleep must 
have overpowered the unfortunate num on his way, and 
he lay half buried in snow. The bridle still lay 
across the arm of the corpse, and for some time the 
horse diewed symptoms of anger when they offered to 
approach, and at length galloped away. Wishing to 
take him with thorn, the men retired to a little distance, 
when they saw the poor animal make his way back, 
and resume his old station. They at length captured 
him, and he grew perfectly gentle when he once more 
folt the weight of his dead master. 

During the year 1776 several mendicants came from 
different parts, to take their chance at a distribution of 
alms to be made at St Paul-de-Tartas. They arrived 
early, and were shewn into a wretched bam, where they 
were to wait till four in the afternoon, destitute alike 
of warmth and nutriment. The delay, however, helped 
to warm their hearts for the important moment; and 
at length the golden shower began to fall, and they 
soon set off as quickly as they had come, eager to 
compare their funds, and to celebrate the event in a 
social and becoming manner. They had scarcely gone 
a mile among the hills, when a violent storm over- 
took them, and in the drifts of snow which came sweep- 
ing down from the heights, enveloped in clouds of fog 
and sleet, ei^t of these unfortunate alms-adventurers 
perished. 
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The village of Prodellea being only a few milea dis* 
tant from St. Paul, tidinga of the calamity very speedily 
spread abroad. A poor man, who knew that his only 
boy had gone to be at the distribution, now trembled 
for his lifis ; nothing could dissuade him from venturing 
forth ; he seised his staff and his torch, and took his 
way towards the village. He made the hills edio with 
the name of his lost boy; and at length, when returning 
home in deapait, he saw an object nearly within a 
stone's throw of his dwelling, on the descent of the hill ; 
he held the light closer to it, and recognized the dead 
body of his son. With that sudden strength which 
often proceeds from surprise and horror, he threw the 
li&less body upon his diouldors, and, bringing it into the 
wretched mother’s presence, he laid it at her feet, ob- 
serving, ** Here, I have brought you your only child !" 

The view of the church and rock of St. Michel, seen 
on the approach to the town of Le Puy, is striking and 
remarkable. Though less imposing, as represented in the 
accompanying plate, than some of the other views, it has 
much in the detail which is bold and picturesque. The 
rock of St. Michel presents the appearance of a lofty 
tower, rising in the fonn of a cone. Its greatest height 
is stated to be 600 feet, and upon its summit is erected 
the diundi of the same name; whidi, beheld from a 
distance, gives to the whole mass the shape of an im- 
mense obeliriE. Through the solid rodt has been cut a 
sort of staircase, consisting of a vast fli^t of steps, ex- 
ceeding two hundred and rixty paces. It would seem 
as if this distinguished saint had indulged a taste for 
very lofty sites ; for it is a singular coinddeace, that so 
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many of the temples dedicated to his honour, should 
invariably be found, piercing as it were the douds from 
almost pyramidal rocks, and summits of lofty eminences. 
Among these may be mentioned the celebrated Mount 
St. Michel in Brittany, which, like the two great rocks 
of St. Michel and of Corneille, is formed of mineral 
material; and, doubtless, owes its origin to the same 
cause. They ore vast eruptions of the earth, found to 
be composed of a spedes of volcanic marble, filled with 
lines and fragments of basalt, granite, quarts, &c. 

At the foot of Mount St. Michel, is seen a curiously 
formed Rotunda, very small, but which has nothing 
remarkable in its history, though regarded by many as 
an undent temple, and honoured with the title of having 
once belonged to the goddess Diana. 

The miracles attributed by the good people of Le 
Fuy to thdr image of the Virgin, and the relics of saints 
and martyrs, in earlier times, are too numerous fbr 
mention, and too well recorded to be lightly questioned. 
Our Lady of Puyt already described, and so long the 
boast of its pious inhabitants of every rank, was accus- 
tomed to bring royal and noble votaries, fimn all ddes, 
to lay their offerings at her shrine. Even popes and 
kings are to be ranked among her pilgrims ; and among 
the latter, we find Louis VII., Philip Augustus, Philip 
the Hardy, Le Bel, Charles VI., and VII., Louis XI., 
Charles VIII. and Fronds I. M. Faqjas de Saint Fond 
has gone into a very precise and particular account of 
the Lady of Puy's origin, dress, and achievements 
sometimes in a tone of goodfaUh, whioh must have been 
not a little edifying to her world of votaries some four 
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centuries ago. Unfortunatelyi it is observed, that this 
venerable image has lost much of her credit since the 
period of the revolution ; that she has even &iled in 
working additional mindes; that, in short, she is no 
longer the same she was, — the original, most pro- 
bably, having been either exchanged or destroyed. 
Her priests and devotees, however, have stoutly main- 
tained, that this individual image, now the representative 
of our Lady, is the one indisputable performer of those 
recorded and well-attested miracles, which still throw a 
lustre round the ecclesiastical annals, and the cathedral, 
of famed Le Puy. Nor is the church of St. MichcI 
without its religious honours, — ^its miraculous represen- 
tatives of the saints, its rdics, and its curious, well 
authenticated' traditions. To all these it would here 
be impossible to do justice ; and we can barely afford to 
take a glimpse of its history, as connected with an odd 
adventure of one of its priors, in the good old times, 
when Christians made crusades against Turks and 
heathens, instead of persecuting each other. We have 
just mentioned that Louis XI., that most wily, cruel, 
and craven -hearted of royal personages, — the great 
patron of man-cages, — an ingrate and rebel to his 
fiither, — a task-master to his people, — ^in short, a stain 
to France and hit royal lineage, is to be found among 
the pilgrims to the famed Lady of Le Puy. 

It was there, we presume, in one of those superstitious 
fits to which he was arngolarly prone, he was first intro- 
duced to the prior of St. Michel, a man of rare piety, 
even in times when relig^n held fax stronger sway over 
the mind. To seal his reputation, he resolved to pay a 
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visit to the Holy Land ; nor cunld a prinee, who had 
himadf come upon a pilgrimage as iiir as 8t. Michel, 
Tcfiue to grant the good prior so reaaonable a request. 
He set out, but, whether from the annoyance given him 
by the infidelB, or by a fit of the gout, such was his 
tardy progress, that both the court and the people 
began to despair of his safety, concluding that he had 
either died for want of medical aid, or been condemned by 
the Saracens, under some new duistian-hill, to solitary 
imprisonment till the end of time. There was no one 
at the French court who more aealously inculcated this 
opinion, or more devoutly prayed it might come true, 
than one of the king's own chaplains, who, since the 
period of his visit to the Lady of Le Puy, and partaking 
the jolly cheer of the good monks of St Michel, hod, 
as the great Dante justly observes, — 

— — “ Sharpened up hie bnmi, 

Like an old tailor at hie needle’i eye — 

setting both eye and heart indeed upon that which he 
pronounced, and gladly persuaded himself, was now the 
vacant priory. 

By dint of uniemitted perseverance, and endless re- 
petition, he so fiir impressed the belief of this pleasing 
notion upon his royal master, as well as vpoa all who 
approached him, that he must have been very hard of 
conviction, who could fidl to pin his fidth upon the 
honest chaplain's sleeve, in reference to the death of the 
worthy prior. It was natural, therefore, for the king to 
supply the vacant priory, and for the chaplain to oceapy 
* Wright'a Trandation. 
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it. He had hardly, however, had time to make himself 
at ease in his new dignity, when one morning there 
came limping in, supported on his pilgrim's staff, and 
looking no younger for his eastern tour, the identical 
old prior. Great was the surprise testified on his ap- 
pearance at the royal levee ; and it was as awkward as 
it was surprising to the present incumbent, and the great 
patron who had promoted him. But the latter had too 
high notions of the royal infidlihility to think of allowing 
it to be questioned, by recalling any act to which he had 
once given his assent; and though he received tlie 
ancient prior with every mark of royal condescension, 
he touched, as little as possible, upon the sulqect nearest 
to the pilgrim's heart. The king inquired much con- 
cerning his travels, the adventures he had met, the 
appearance of the grand Tiiik, and how he ielt his 
gout. Then beckoning to him his secretary, Phihp 
de Commines, with a royal shake of the hand, and 
winking at his minister, he consigned the ex-prior to 
his good keeping. 

Great was the pilgrim's indignation upon hearing 
from Philip, that he was no longer prior of St. Midiel ; 
but being secretary of the redoubtable monarch, the 
minister promised the old man that, upon the first op- 
portunity, his claims to something at least as good 
should not be forgotten. Unludrily for one or other 
of the parties, the ex-prior was a great stickler for 
what he conceived to be a churchman's just rights and 
privileges ; and he flatly declared, that he could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to enter into any sort of 
compromise— Chat prior of St, Michel he had set out. 
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prior he had returned — ^prior he wai, and he would live 
and die the prior of St. Michel. 

Agreeably to this doctrine^ the old prior lost no oeca- 
Rion of appearing in the presence of King Louis ; — at 
all hours and at all seasons ; in the lev4e and out of the 
levee, there stood the worthy old man, often in respect- 
ful tenns beseeching that his former priory might be 
restored to him. It was in vain ; the king’s supremacy 
was not to be called in question; but when he no 
longer dared to press his suit, he stood there as before ; 
and his looks and very silence were a more eloquent 
appeal than words could make it. It annoyed Louis ; 
he at last grew angry, and the scowl that hung upon his 
brow Announced that the rash petitioner’s days were 
numbered. That moxnii^;, on quitting the lev6e, the 
king called to him Master Tristan, — ^not 'Tristan the 
traveller, but the most £uthfhl and dreaded minister of 
his secret pleasure: — “Friend Tristan!” quoth the 
king, “ canst thou not dispose, without delay, of this 
prior of St. Michel, so that I be no longer troubled with 
him?” Even a hint to Tristan, as it usually was, 
would have been sufficient ; but this broad and marked 
denunciation was equivalent to at least a score of ordi- 
nary death-warrants ; for seldom had he seen the black 
spot, which portended a rising storm, more distinetly 
dark upon his master’s brow. It was &te — ^the will of 
heaven, and the certainty of unalterable doom to the 
eye of Tristan; and the quicker, perhaps, he executed 
it, the better for himself. At least so reasoned Tristan; 
and accordingly, that same evening, he paid a visit 
to the prior, whom to his surprise he found, little 
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dreaming of approochii^ ikte, engaged in spending a 
festiTe hour in the society of a few of his most perd- 
cular fiiends. 

Being well known as a fevonrite at court, Tristan 
was received with the utmost politeness, and requested 
by the host to take a seat, and pledge him to the health 
of their excellent sovereign. Tristan could not but 
assent; and having sat and chatted a little while, he 
requested a minute’s conversation with the good prior 
in another apartment. The moment they were alone, 
Tristan opened his commission, presenting the royal 
order and a large sack, into whiidi he invited the prior 
to step without delay, in order that he might have the 
honour of speedily throwing him into the Seine. He 
was not even allowed time to send an apology for his 
involuntary absence to his guests; for, bagging his 
game, Tristan took the diortest path to the river. 

The ensuing morning, as the king was employed in 
taking the air in hia palace gardens, with the feithful 
Tristan at hia side, consulting upon matters appertaining 
to the welfare of his realm, and chatting over the little 
aflGur of the prior — whom, thanks to friend Tristan, he 
hoped never more to behold; — ^what was the king's 
honor, on turning an alley, to meet fece to fiuie the 
identical old prior himself! Was it, indeed, the appa- 
rition of the old bearded suitor risen from the waves ? 
“Ah, traitor!” cried the king, turning to Tristan, 
“ didst thou not assure me thou hadst rid me of 
this eternal plague, and here he confronts me again T* 
“ Sire 1” answered the alarmed fevourite, *' you charged 
me to rid yon of the prior of St. Michel, and I drowned 
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him only yesterday evening in the river ; this ii the 
Ex-prior. But if there be any mistake, I will put it 
right ; there are plenty of prion, and this night you 
shall complain no more of the old one here." ** Is it 
so, indeed?" cried the king, laughing, for he had 
much legitimate merriment in his disposition ; " then all 
is right. One prior is enough at a time, and let him live 
now as long as it may please heaven. Go, old man," 
he added, ** you will now find your priory vacant, but 
to have two priors at once, there was no bearing that." 

It has been observed tha^ when dauphin, Louis XI. 
unfurled the standard of rebellion against his &theT, 
retiring into the south of France, where, in coiyunction 
with the duke of Savoy, he exercised an almost un- 
limited sway. He ruled the province of DanphinS 
with a rod of iron; and, instead of uniting with the 
loyal subjects of the king to dispossess the English of 
their possessions, he threw every impediment in their 
way. In vain Charles commanded — coigured him to 
return to his obedience, till, irritated with his continued 
misconduot, he commissioned the count da Dammartin 
to secure his person. But Louis, having received 
notice of it, speedily vrithdrew into Frondie -comtd, 
and thence he continued his retreat into Brabant. The 
duke of Burgundy, espousing his eause, reftised to de- 
liver him up, although warned by the king that he was 
nursing a serpent in his bosom. Charles VII. then 
resolved to settle the crown upon his younger son, the 
duke of Berri; but it was too late. Having vrith- 
drawn to the castle of Menn-sur-Yenre, in the province 
of Bern, he reeeived infiirmation that his own domestics 
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had been bribed to destroy him. A£raid of poison, and 
no longer knowing upon whom to rely, he reAised to 
partake of any thing set before him. Worn down with 
grief and watdiing, he at last attempted to take nourish- 
ment, but waa already too far exhausted, and soon after 
died, it may be said, of a broken heart. 

Having ascended the throne, the first acts of Louis 
displayed the horrible motives, and the ferocious dis- 
position by which he was actuated. The friends and 
ministers of the late king were disgraced and perse- 
cuted ; the duke of Alcnfon, who had been convicted 
of treasonable practices, was set at liberty; and the 
count de Dammartin, his father's finnest supporter, 
committed to the Bastile. The nobility were deprived 
of their just power and influence ; the people were 
loaded with fresh taxes ; he invaded the dominionB of 
the duke of Brittany, and even stripped his brother 
Charles, duke of Berri, of the establishment granted by 
the late king, his fiither. 

To such an extreme did Louis carry his violence and 
oppression, that, stung by repeated indignities, some of 
the chief nobility, headed by the aged count de l>unois, who 
had so greatly distinguished himself in the wars against 
the English, flew to arms. They were soon joined by 
the count de St. Pol, and Dammartin, who had effected 
his escape from the Bastile, an event which probably 
induced Louis to adopt the refined cruelty of carrying 
his state prisoners along with him, confined in iron 
cages. The duke of Bretagne entered into the coalition, 
and prepared to follow Charles, prince of Burgundy, so 
celebrated for his military prowess, who had passed the 
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frontien with a large force, marching directly upon 
Paris. In this exigency, the wily monarch had recourse 
at once to stratagem and to force; he fell upon the 
feebler leaders of the league, and, reducing them to 
submission, he came to an action with the rest of the 
confederates at Montlhery, which ended in a drawn 
battle. He now affected to offer pardon to the leaders 
of the insurrection, temporized with the confederates, 
and, breaking up his camp, returned by forced marches 
to the capital. There he assumed the utmost courtesy 
of demeanour, entered into all the public amusements 
with the most engaging frankness, paid great respect to 
the citizens, and made presents to their wives, at the 
same time assuring them, that they should receive in- 
stantaneous relief from the most heavy and obnoxious 
taxes, the moment the campaign should be brought to 
a close. He also performed many acts of clemency; 
appeared clad in a plain, coarse dress, wearing a leaden 
image of the Virgin in his bonnet ; called himself their 
father, Paris his good city, and his soldiers, his train- 
bands, emissaries, spies, &c., his dear children. 

It is no way aurpriaix^, therefore, that, when the 
leaders of the league, having formed a junction, laid 
siege to Paris, they should meet with a hot reception. 
They in vain attadced the city, and at length o&red 
terms of accommodation which were accepted by the 
king. He ceded the duchy of Normandy to hia brother, 
oonfbrred the dignity of constable of France upon the 
Count St. Pol, and restored to the other chiefs of the 
confederacy their respective estates and offices. They 
gave into the snare, dissolved the league, and withdrew 
1 . 
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to their territorieB or caatleB, while Louis, having suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, reserved himself for the 
moment when he could secretly suipiise and cut them 
off in succession. 

Slow and cautious as the serpent in his approach, but 
sudden in his spring when near his enemy, Louis first 
reduced the duke of Bretagne to his terms, and next 
deprived his own brother of the newly-ceded duchy. 
When threatened with an invasion of the English, in 
coiyunction with some of the confederates, he contrived 
to dissolve the alliance; end when Charles of Bur- 
gundy, who had succeeded to the dukedom, prepared to 
march an army to attack him, he purchased peace by 
the payment of one hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns. He invited the duke to a personal conference 
in one of his own towns ; and, to shew the confidence 
he reposed in his honour, he repaired to the spot with 
only a few attendants. The king was received with 
every mark of distinction, and at his own request had 
apartments assigned him in the castle of Peronne. 
But it so happened, that, while affording this marked 
proof of reliance upon the duke, the secret emissaries 
whom he had despatched to foment disturbanoes at 
Liege, succeeded earlier than the king had calculated 
upon ; the people rose, and, killing their governors, pro- 
ceeded to acts of the utmost violence and desperation. 

Aware at whose instigation this had been done^ 
Charles, stung with indignation, ordered the castle 
gates to be immediately closed upon his perfidious 
guest. He even conudered fbr some time, whether 
he diould not rid the world of so iaithleu a wretch. 
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by putting him instantly to death. Here* indeed, was 
the fox taken in his own snares ; he had invited himself 
to the interview, forgetting, at the moment, the secret 
mines he had laid to destroy the man for whom be 
affected so much friendship. He lay shut up in a 
chamber, dose to the tower where Hebert, count de 
Veimandois, had caused his predecessor, Charles the 
Simple, to be assassinated ; and, during three days, he 
anticipated all the horrors of being put privately to 
death. But his natural cunning did not forsake him ; 
by bribes and flattery, he engaged those who attended 
upon him to espouse his interests; and, influencing 
others higher in station, they at length induced Charles 
to set him at liberty, — which was granted only on the 
most humiliating terms. The duke obliged Iiouis to 
accompany him to the siege of the dty of Liege, 
attended by three hundred men at arms. He took 
the dty by storm, inflicting summary vengeance 
for its disobedience, of which he compelled the 
king to be a witness; and then attending him about 
half a league on his way, bade him a cold and haughty 
forewell. Both princes swore to maintain the agreement 
which had been entered into, by kissing a crudflx, 
which was considered more peculiarly sacred, as having 
been worn by Charlemagne. One of the conditions 
was, that Louis should cede the provinces of Champagne 
and Brie to Charles, his brother. But he never com- 
plied with it ; artfiilly persuading his brother to accept 
the province of Ouyenne in exchange ; and when that 
weak prince found too late that he had committed 
an error, and sought to renew his dliance with the 
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duke of Burgundy, he uraa suddenly carried off by 
poison. 

Too many circumstances, besides the personal hatred 
borne him by the king, caused Louis to be generally 
suspected of the crime. The king’s interest, at that 
moment, rendered the supposition still more probable. 
The death of his brother was attended by more tragical 
acts than one. The immediate author of the deed is 
known to have been the prince’s own confessor, and 
the circumstances attending it are altogether of a sin- 
gular nature. 

Alternately the slave of superstition and of love, Charles 
was governed by his confessor or his mistress, accord- 
ing to his vacillating inclination. The latter, however, 
prevailed ; and the lady of Montsoreau triumphed over 
the abbot of St. John d’Angeli, Favre Vesois, of the 
order of St. Benedict. Jealous of this pre-eminence, 
and bent upon revenge, the monk caused a peach to be 
poisoned, which he presented to the lady while sitting 
at supper with the duke himself. She divided it with 
a knife, and {pving half of it to her lover, ate the 
rest herself; the consequence was immediately fatal 
to her, and she expired in great agonies. The duke, 
from the strength of his constitution, resisted the poison 
for some time : — though he lost his hair and nails by 
its force and subtlety, he lingered nearly six months 
from its eflEeets, and died at Bourdeaux. The abbot 
fled; but being seised and carried into Bretagne, by 
order of Francis II, the then reigning duke, he was 
conducted to Nantes. It was intended to bring him to 
a public trial, in the hope of his accusix^ Louis XI. 
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as his accomplice or abettor. But, on the morning 
appointed to conduct him before the judges, he was 
found dead in his cell, having been strangled on the 
previous night. As by this catastrophe a veil was 
drawn over the deed, it was commonly believed that 
the king had not hesitated to conceal the first crime, 
by the perpetration of a second.* Voltaire, who usually 
rejects and ridicules the imputations of poison, admits 
the unquestionable certainty of tliis particular crime. 
He even more than suspects Louis XI. to have been the 
real author of it: *‘he who, when dauphin, had taught 
his own father, Charles Vll. to fear him as a parricide.” 

Upon learning the tragical end of his ally, tlie duke 
of Guyenne, Charles of Burgundy marched an army into 
Picardy, putting every inhabitant who fell into his power 
to death, in the idea of avenging his Skte. But failing 
in an attempt to take the city of Beauvois, and having 
exhausted his forces in otho' vain efforts, he found him- 
self compelled to accept the truce offered him by Louis, 
who having rid himself of this enemy, seised on the 
territories of the count d*Armagnac, one of the great 
feudal vassals ; threw the duke of Alen^on, a prince of 
the blood, into captivity, and held the duke of Bretagne 
in complete tenor and subjection. 

In 1475, Edward IV., invited by the continued im- 
portnnities of Charles the Bold, landed with an army 
at Calais, and marched into Picardy, expecting to be 
supported both by the duke and the count de St. Pol, 
constable of France, who had promiaed to betray the 
town of St. duentin into his hands. With a refinement 
* Philip de CommincB.— fTroM/ri tBatary ^ FraHe$, 
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of treachery, however, which proved his ruin, the con- 
stable broke his &ith with his allies, and apprized Louis 
of the impending danger. The waxy monazeh, instead 
of meeting Edward in the field, had recourse to his 
usual arts, and offered such terms as completdy met 
the wishes of his indolent and voluptuous invader. A 
speedy peace was signed at Amiens, which ‘was followed 
by an interview, held at the bridge of Pecguigni, near 
that city. For their respective security, a grated barrier 
was erected half way over it, and two boxes, from which 
they conversed. Louis, by the most abject flattery and 
rich presents, soon conciliated the favour of the English 
king and his nobility ; and thus another powerful com- 
bination, which threatened to overturn his throne, was 
dissolved. 

Soon afterwards, the constable de St. Pol was seized 
at Mons by the duke of Burgundy, and delivered up to 
the commissioners, sent by Louis to receive him. He 
was instantly conducted to Paris, where be was tried, 
and being condemned for treason, beheaded. It is 
stated by Commines, that only three hours after the 
constaUe had been given up, counter orders arrived 
from the duke, but that it was then too late. The fiite 
of the duke himself was speedily decided. While en- 
gaged in the siege of Nancy, ha was attacked by the 
duke of Lorraine with a superior force. Early in the 
engagement, the count de Campobasso, a Neapolitan, 
on whom the duke of Burgundy had confoxred many 
fovours, basely withdrew, carrying off four hundred 
horse, which he commanded. At the same time, with 
a degree of ingratitude almost unparalleled, he placed 
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twelve or fifteen men about the duke’s person, with a 
strict command to assassinate him in his flight. The 
foul deed was executed, and the unhappy duke was 
found dead, pierced with numerous wounds. The 
motive which influenced Campobasso to commit so 
heinous a crime as the murder of his greatest bene- 
factor, remains involved in doubt. It was rumoured, 
that, Charles had once given him a blow, and that he 
had been instigated by the insult to take this deadly 
revenge. The Burgundian dynasty had already lasted 
near a hundred and twenty years, under four successive 
princes, when it thus expired in the person of Charles.* 

Ilis young and unhappy duchess was subsequently 
compelled by Louis, after every effort to assert her 
independence, to accept the hand of Maximilian, arch- 
duke of Austria, whom he ultimately stripped of his 
dominions, annexing Burgundy, together with the pro- 
vince of Artois, to the crown of France. As he extended 
his power, his cruelty and despotism appeared also to 
increase. 

Among the prisoners of state, whom he confined in 
iron-cages, chained with immense fetters, was the count 
de Perbhe, a nobleman of the highest rank, son to the 
duke of Alenqon, and himself a prince of the blood, 
who remained in one of these engines for three months, 
though not guilty of the offence imputed to him. He 
was permitted to receive his allowance of food only 
through the grate. The cardinal de la Balue was en- 
dosed in one fiv many years, at the castle of Lodies in 
Touraine. It was customary with the king to place 
• WriauU, pauim. 
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himself behind a skreen, while criminals were examined 
and put to the torture. Gibbets were usually erected 
round the caatles where he resided, and these marks of 
cruelty served to distinguish his temporary residences, 
as he made his tour of blood. 

Having formed designs upon the life of the duke of 
Nemours, from the period of “ the League of the Public 
Good," he was now determined to satiate his vengeance 
to the utmost. The unfortunate nobleman, dreading 
his sovereign’s resentment, had retired to the fortress of 
Carlat, among the mountains of Auveigne. Louis de- 
spatched Peter of Bourbon, seigneur of Beaujeu, whom 
he had maiiied to his daughter, the piincess Anne, with 
orders to besiege him in Carlat : but the peculiar and 
almost inacoeaaible situation of the castle rendering it 
very difficult to obtain possession of it by force, the 
duke of Nemours received tiie most solemn assurances 
of safety, if he would suirender himself. Relying on 
the honour of his enemy, he complied ; but the king, 
who sported with all the ties of good faith held sacred 
by others, caused the duke, in violation of his compact, 
to be carried prisoner to the Bastile. Louis then 
compelled the judges, though with difficulty, to con- 
demn him, and ordered him to be beheaded. By a 
refinement of cruelty, scarcely to be exceeded in the 
worst periods of ancient Rome, be commanded the two 
sons of the duke, yet in early (diildhood, to be placed 
directly under the scaffold, so as to be covered with the 
blood of their unfortunate ffither, which descended on 
their heads. During the siege of Carlat, the dueheis, 
then confined in childbed, died of terror and distress. 
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The king, being informed on his trial, that the judgei 
had permitted him to come out of hia cage during the 
time that he waa interrogated, remanded him back into 
it, ordered him to be put to the rack, and even pre- 
scribed, himaelf, the exact form of hia examination. 
The execution was performed with nnuaual solemnity. 
Having been conducted to the place appointed for it, on 
A horse covered with black, he was afterwards confessed 
previous to his death, in a chamber hung in the same 
manner. The head and body, after his decapitation, 
were delivered to the Cordeliers of Paris, who came, to 
the number of one hundred and forty, to receive his 
remains with all possible respect, and interred them 
with funeral honours in their chapel. His confiscated 
estates were all divided among the king's ministers and 
favourites.* 

The concluding scenes of Louis’s life,” says Wrax- 
all, ** hold up one of the most awful, as well as in- 
structive lessons, which can be submitted to the human 
mind. He underwent, by anticipation, all the horrors of 
a slow and progressive dissolution, aggravated by the 
remorse of a guilty conscience. Terrified at the near 
approach of futurity, he exhausted every power of 
medidne, or devotion, or artifice, to prolong a miserable 
existence. In order to inspire him with gaiety, the 
most beantifiil country girls were brought to dance 
round his house, and bands of men who played on 
flutes accompanied them. To intercede with heaven in 
hia bdiolf, processions were ordered throughout the 
whole kingdom for his recovery; and public prayers 
• Wnuudl, poufn. 
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were offered to avert the * bize,* a cold piercing north- 
wind, which incommoded him extremely whenever it 
predominated. A vast collection of relics was brought 
from the various monasteries of his dominion, to secure 
him by their influence from the stroke of death.” — His 
physician, the better doubtless to insure his own safety, 
treated his horrible patient with a degree of boldness 
and arrogance which no other individual had dared to 
display. His name was Jacques Coctier, a native of 
Poligny, in Franche-eomt4. Conscious of the ascen- 
dancy which he had gained, he tyrannized over Louis 
himself, frequently addressing him in an insolent tone : 
** 1 know your megesty will send for me, some morning, 
to put me to death, as you have done others ; but I vow 
to God you shall not survive it eight days.” Louis, 
regarding him as the arbiter of his fate, neither dazed to 
reply to him, nor to refuse him any demands, however 
exorbitant. ... He thought that he heard enemies 
in the passing wind. Every thing terrifled and alarmed 
his guilty mind. Only one wicket affi)rded entrance 
into the castle, and scarcely any one approadied his 
person, except the lady of Beaujeu, his &vourite 
daughter, and her husband. He endeavoured to per- 
suade himself and others, that he might yet regain his 
health. In this flattering delusion, he sent to the 
farthest extremity of Italy, in order to seek a Calabrian 
hermit, eminent for sanctity, named Francdaco da Paolo. 
Throwing himself on his knees before the monk on 
his arrival, Louis besought, with humble supplications, 
his interest with the Deity for the prolongation of his 
life. 
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Onb of the principal pointi of intereat attadung to the 
town and vicinity of Le Fuy, ia the extraoidinaxy cha- 
racter of thoae volcanic rocka which aeem to aurround 
the place on all aidea. That of Corneille, which directly 
overhanga it, aaaumea the aingular cubic form, which 
prevaila ao generally, and haa a very pictnreaque ap- 
pearance. The adjacent one of PoUgnac riaea about 
half a league from the town ; it ia of an obbng aort of 
aquare, cut perpendicularly in three aidea, and preaenta 
one huge flat auiftce above, whidi waa once the aite of the 
caatle bearing the aame name. It ia now only a broken 
maaa, or rather a hedge of mina, of which the atrangely 
wild, yet pictnreaque, aapect, at once axreata the eye 
of the beholder. So much waa Arthur Young, in hia 
agricultnial tour, atruck with ita romantic appearance, 
that, loaing eight of fat aoUa and heavy produce, ibr a 
moment, he declared with enthnaiaam, that, were it hia, 
he would not part with it in a whole province. 

The lofty and amgolarly ritnated poaitlon of thia 
ancient caatle, ia aeen to great advantage fiom the apot 
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which the artist selected for his sketcli. The mountain- 
ous character, and the general sterility of the country, 
give to its ruins an additional air of wildness and 
desertion; and the same heavy and mouniiiil aspect 
extends over the surrounding scenery, which is no way 
relieved by the rude monumental relique displayed, in 
the accompanying view, in its executive character of 
the cross. In the immediate neighbourhood, however, 
are several little villages, which, with their castles or 
churches erected upon the summit of the hills, give 
relief to the eye of the traveller ; and, in many re- 
spects, if we allow for the prevailing want of foliage, 
remind him of some parts of Italy, from which the 
style of architecture, and the decoration of the houses, 
sometimes appear to have been borrowed. 

After long research amidst the various relics of the 
decayed chateau, was discovered that celebrated head 
of Apollo, often mentioned by M. de Faujas, and otlier 
writers. It is a piece of rude sculpture, round and 
mossy ; the mouth is open, os if in the act of speech ; 
** and, doubtless, for this reason,” says a French writer, 
“ it must have belonged to some divinity which gave 
forth oracles.” The nose has been partially mutilated, 
as is the case with most part of the ancient statues. 
The beard, the bur, and the eyes, are in tolerably good 
preservation. The head u supposed to have belonged 
to a temple of Apollo, of which the site, rather than the 
ruins, is pointed out near the antique castle ; and, on 
this authority, etymologists ventured to give the Latin 
words AfoUmU §aarum to the fiunily name of Folignao— a 
name now so vividly impressed upon the ^page of history. 
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US to call for no adventitious aid from heathen deities 
to perpetuate it. Insteadi however, of the foregoing, 
M. de Faujos, with laudable zeal, has substituted the 
reading of Pod~omniacuSt conformably with the Latin 
name given to the castle by Sidoine Apollinaire, whose 
words are exactly, — nam vetua nomen arcisPodomniacua,* 
Now M. de Faujas ingeniously extracts the pod out of 
podium, which signifies hauteur, and omniacua from omini~ 
acua, deriving it from the word omen, an oracle^ This last 
explanation, we conceive, renders the etymology of the 
house of Folignac the most satisfactory and edifying of 
the whole. Sidoine, more than once, makes mention of 
it, as if he considered it were his own peculiar patro- 
nymic. When chosen bishop of Clermont, it is pretended 
that he caused his brother to be elected viscount of 
Velai, and from that noble stem have sprang the suc- 
cessive counts of Folignac ; whose name, observes 
another French writer, ought, strictly speaking, to 
have been formed of two Latin words, ApoUinaria arx, 
(or read, crux) a new etymology which we willingly 
refer to the taste of amateurs. In the same castle 
was bom the cardinal of Folignac, a celebrated diplo- 
matist, in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, — more 
fortunate than his descendant, and the author of a Latin 
poem, entitled the Anti~Lucriee ; though it seems no 
way to have emanated from the Arx Apollinaiis before 
mentioned. Nor do the eorlj^ historical allusions to 
other members of the family, tend to create a favour- 
able opinion of its good fortune. In the reign of 

* For the beneftt of antiquarian etymologists, see p. 48, Quarto 
Edition. 
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Charles VL, we £nd mention of a gentleman of the 
court, called the bastard of Polignac, and in connexion 
with an event of a tragical nature, both as regarded his 
own fate, and that of his royal master. He died by 
the king's hand as they were passing through a forest 
between the towns of Mona and La Fleche, at noon day ; 
and BO curious are the details of the fact, as given by 
French writers with that simplicity and vividness pecu- 
liar to the early historians, that we shall relate it nearly 
in the words of the author of ** The Anonymous His- 
tory of Charles the Sixth." 

It appears that the king was on his march to invade the 
duchy of Bretagne, which had afforded protection to the 
assassin of Oliver de Clisson, constable of France. 
The culprit, sieur de Craon, had been in the service of 
the king's brother, Louis of Orleans, but an imprudent 
expresaion relative to the prince’s amours, having es- 
caped him in the hearing of Valentina, his consort, it 
came in turn to the ear of his master, who, not content 
with dismissing him, prevailed on his brother the king 
to banish him from the court. Craon having, before 
this, quarrelled with the constable, was led to attribute 
the whole of his disgrace to the influence of the latter, 
and determined to have a bitter revenge. As the con- 
stable was retaining from the hotel de St Pol, where 
Charles then held his court, he was set upon by his 
enemy at the bead oflLventy soldiers. The seigneur 
de Clisson made a onperate defence, and succeeded, 
though covered with wounds, in reaching the diop of a 
tradesman, at the door of which he dropped down ex- 
hausted with the loss of blood. Concluding that he 
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was slam, Craon, with the rest of the assassins, made 
his escape, and sought refuge m Bretagne * 

Incensed at the loss of the constable, the lung de- 
manded that the cnmuial should be delivered up to 
him, and, on the duke s refusal, prepared to enforce his 
demand at the head of a powerful army It was early 
in the autumn , the heat of the weather was mtense , 
but, bent upon his purpose the kmg set out on his 
march to the confines of Bnttany As he was proceed- 
ing at some httle distance from his attendants, through 
a laige forest, there suddenly sprung up in his paUi, 
a gaunt, black figure, horrible and ragged in his attire, 
who ran directly towards the kmg Seizmg his horse s 
bndle he exclaimed, **Stop, stop, kmg* whither go 
you ' you are betrayed havmg said which, the wild 
man as instantly disappeared in the recesses of the forest 

Although much surprised and agitated, the king did 
not lose his courage He held on his way undismayed , 
but very soon afterwards, while still pondering on the 
occurrence, another accident, which, without the pre- 
vious one, might have produced no lU consequence, 
wrought a strange and sudden eflfoct upon the kings 
already excited mmd One of bis followers, whose 
duty it was to bear the royal lance, overpowered by the 
sultry air, fell fast asleep upon his horse, and dropping 
the weapon, it struck upon the helmet which was also 

* Ten yesfs subsequent to lus B^ibt, the SMssiin obtained a 
pardon from the some monarch who bed declared war and prepared 
on army to obtain posseanon of hu person It was granted at the 
interview which took place between Chsries VI and Ruhard II 

king of Eqglond, near Calais. 
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home by another page. At the clashing sound thus 
suddenly made, and catching a glimpse of the falling 
lancc, the ominous words of the strange man recurred 
so forcibly to the king's mind, that, supposing himself, 
betrayed to the enemy, he was seized with a sudden fit 
of phrenzy, and grasping his sword, indiscriminately 
attacked all around him. Besides the page who dropped 
his lance, he killed three penons, one of whom was a 
gentleman from Guyenne, by name the bastard of 
Polignac. He continued to slay and wound, till the 
sword by good chance breaking in the king's hand, he 
was at last, with extreme care and difficulty, disarmed 
and secured. So great was the violence of the fit, that 
on leaving him, he sunk down motionless and senseless, 
OB if he were dead. There was only a feeble pulse to 
be felt about his heart, and slight remains of warmth 
which gave signs that he yet lived. Upon recovering 
his senses towards the third day, the king heard with 
horror of the misfortune which had befallen him. He 
implored pardon and absolution for the homicides which 
he had unwillingly committed on the person of M. de 
Polignac and others ; — ^nay, he solemnly vowed, as a 
greater expiation of his involuntary trespass, to pay a 
visit to the churches of our lady of Chartres and of 
St. Denis. Both of these promises he kept, with reli- 
gious care, after his recovery. 

Though ceremonies, like these, were of no utUity to 
poor M. de Polignac and the other attendants who had 
fallen victims to the Ortando furum exploit of their 
royal master, they seem to Imve produced a beneficial 
effect upon the monarch’s mind. 
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He again joined in the entertainmenta of the court, 
when a freah occurrence threw him into a atill aeverer 
poroxyam than before. ‘While dancing, at the celebra- 
tion of the marriage of one of the queen’a favourite 
ladiea, a party of maaquea, linked together with chaina, 
and counterfeiting a aet of dancing bean, entered the 
ball-room. The duke of Orleana held out a torch to 
inspect them more nearly; and in so doing, a spark 
caught one of their dresses, which being rubbed with 
pitch was instantly in a flame, and spreading to the 
rest, the whole room, with its inflammable ornaments, 
became a mass of amoke and Are. The ahrieka of the 
unhappy individuals so linked together were horrible ; 
several were burnt to death, and the king was on the 
point of perishing, when the duchess of Beni, with ad- 
mirable fortitude, throw her mantle over him, and suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing him from peril. 

From this period the king continued subject to re- 
peated attacks of his disorder until the close of hia life ; 
and a atrong belief in sorcery then prevailing, his re- 
newed illneasea were attributed by the people to some 
evil agency, over which the incident of the forest-spectre 
threw a still darker and more superstitiouB shade. The 
arts of medicine being exhausted, Charles had recourse 
to all kinds of magicians, processions, and fiwta, a re- 
source, peihaps not without advantage, as &r as auch 
means may have influenced the imagination and calmed 
the mind. 

It may be remarked, as somewhat singular, that while 
one king of France with his own hand depcived a Po- 
lignac of hia life, an individual of the latter name dionld, 

M 
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by his counsela — an odd sort of retributive justice — 
have deprived another king of Friuicc of his crown and 
kingdom. It is not less strange, that the successor of 
Charles VI. should have been residing at the time of the 
king's death within the precincts of the village of Po- 
lignac. The ruins of the chateau d'Espailly still recall 
to mind the retreat of Charles VII., when almost the 
whole of France lay subjected to the .yoke imposed 
by the victorious arms of England. It was here he 
received the account of the death of his afflicted and 
unfortunate &ther, to whom we have already alluded ; 
<ind it was here that he was crowned king in the year 
1422, by the little knot of friends and retainers who had 
followed him. " The dauphin," observes the historian 
Mezerai, was staying at the castle of Espailly, near 
Puy, when he received tidings of his fiither's death. 
On the first day he wore mourning ; but on the ensuing 
morning he dressed himself in scarlet, and after attend- 
ing mass, ordered the banner of France to be elevated 
in the chapel. The nobles who adhered to him then 
saluted him sovereign, with loud aedamations of ** Vive 
le Roi." 

Such, however, were the difficulties with which 
Charles VII. hod to contend, that he was barely able 
to support his household by the sale of the queen’s 
jewels and plate ; and so great was the distress of the 
government, os well as the entire country, as to offisr 
only a feeble opposition to the triumphant progress of 
the English. In a condition so desperate — scarcely 
surpassed by the unhappy fortunes of Maria de Medici, 
or the consort of Charles I., the king succeeded in 
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bringing over to bis party the eoimt of Richemont, ao 
celebrated, at that period, for hia military akilL Bat 
he found in him both a governor and a general ; for no 
oner was he invested wilh command, than hia rodeneaa 
jf roonnera, and his ierocioua disposition, set at defiance 
the feelings and wiidies of the Icing. As grand con- 
stable of France, he presumed to extend his authority 
to other matters of state; he proceeded in the most 
summary manner, ordering the Icing's nearest friends 
and fovourites to be banished, or even drowned and 
stabbed in their unhappy master's presence. The two 
assassins of the duke of Burgundy, who had fled, he 
condemned to perpetual exile, and when he found that 
the seigneur de Oyac had succeeded them in the king’s 
&vour, he caused him to be seiaed by force at Issendun 
m Beni, and, after a mere mockery of trial, sentenced 
him to be drowned. His displeasure next fell upon a 
gentleman who stood equally high in his master's 
regard, the count de Beaulieu, who underwent a similar 
fate. The mareschal de Boussac, — the court being 
then at Poictiers, — obeyed the order of the savage 
Richemont, and killed the unfortunate courtier in 
the open streets, almost within sight of the insulted 
monarch. 

It was less, however, to such an ally, than to the 
angry feuds of the English nobles, and the sudden 
appeaxanoe of that admirable and hi^-souled heroine, 
alike the glory and the shame of France, — the Maid of 
Orleana, that Charlea owed the recovery of hia domi- 
nions. Up to this period, fortune had, on all sides, 
declared in ihvour of his enemies; and the disappointed 
u 3 
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and insulted monarch was on the eve of sounding a 
retreat into the remoter provinces of Dauphiny and 
Auvergne, when the genius and courage of an enthusi- 
astic girl gave a new aspect to the war. From the 
afifection and noble-minded devotedness of woman, he 
may indeed be said to have received not only his 
crown, but all that was most estimable in his character; 
and the appearance, at the dawn of chivalry and 
romance, of two such exalted beings — however opposite 
in their peculiar sphere, — as Joan of Arc and Agnes 
de Soreille, engaged in the heroic task of rescuing their 
country from all the horrors of a foreign yoke, confers 
an imperishable lustre upon the character of their sex. 
The life and achievements of the Maid of Orleans, have 
been celebrated both in verse and prose, and, by the 
efforts of such gifted writers as Southey, have assumed 
their appropriate rank in the estimation of the world. 

The fame of Agnes is less pure and lofty, but she 
had naturally a beautiful and noble mind. Her style 
of education, the times in which she lived, and her 
early introduction at a French court, may plead for her 
in mitigation of too harsh a judgment upon the single 
error of her life. She was of a noble family, which had 
been long in possession of the seignory of St. Qeran 
and Coudun ; and she first joined the court of Isabella, 
wife to Rene, of Anjou, and queen of Naples and 
Sicily. She next entered the train of Mary, the 
consort of Charles Vll. ; bht while she fiuled to resist 
the allurements of a court, and the assiduities of u 
princely lover, she did not, with her fair maiden fiune, 
sacrifice all better and nobler qualities of mindr— her 
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elevation of character — her worm affection for those 
oround her, and a disinterested devotion to the hap- 
piness and liberty of the French people. Nearly all 
writers of the time unite in extolling the firmness and 
patriotism with which, though tenderly attached, she 
sought to incite her royal lover to acts of greatness 
and courage. When Charles, one day in her presence, 
asked an astrologer respecting his future fortunes, and 
the result of the war against the English, Agnes fol- 
lowed his example, requesting to know her future fate. 
** You, madam,” replied the man of stars, “ are destined 
to be long beloved by a mighty monarch.” “ Will you 
permit me then, sire,” said Agnes to the king, **to 
retire from your court, and seek that of the English 
monarch, in order not to oppose my destiny ? Doubtless 
that is the meaning of the prediction, since you are on 
the eve of losing your crown, which Henry seems about 
to unite with his own.” 

It is believed that the French monarch was prudent 
enough to improve upon the hint thus delicately, yet 
reproachfully given ; and it was requisite for him to 
summon all his fortitude, and hurry to the field, Henry 
VI. having at this period, (in the year 1432,) been 
solemnly crowned king of Friuice and England, in the 
good city of Paris. Francis I., who in his calmer 
hours shewed an excellent judgment in appreciating 
merit, was known to express his admiration of the cho- 
raoter and conduct of this accomplished and patriotic, 
yet gentle-hearted woman: — a sentiment which he 
sought to embody in four lines of ftir poetry, and 
which shew the opinion then generally entertained of her. 
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« Gcndlle Agnes ! pltu d'honneur tu mcrite, 

Ln oauie £tant de France recouvrer, 

Que ce qui pent doni un cloitre ouvrer 
Clause nonain, on bien devote hermite." 

“ Yee, thou fair Agnea ! brighter honour far 
Wai thine, — thy cause, loved France to reinstate — 
Than aught that sad recluse within harsh grate, 

Or hermit hoar, did gain 'neath humbler star." 

The view of the castle uid village of this ancient 
and celebrated spot — ^rendered more interesting from 
the fortunes of the very old and distinguished &mily 
to which it belonged — was sketched from the old 
church porch. The village, indeed, is here but partially 
seen, extending out of sight much lower down to the 
left than it appears in the accompanying plate, and also 
behind the castle. It consists of a great number of 
buildings, similar in style and aspect with those we see 
chiefly erected round the base and acclivities of the 
rock on which the castle stands. The magnifleent 
square tower here also introduced, is of very large di- 
mensions, and, placed as it is, on the very edge of the 
precipitous rock, has a startling and imposing effect. 
Its bold and lofty, not to say perilous site, while it 
forms a singular contrast to the humbler edifices which 
it overlooks, combines admirably with the wild, roman- 
tic character of the surrounding scenery. 

It is delightful to contemplate France and her gallant 
pe(^le in those happier days, before the rage of reli- 
gious persecutions widiered thdir energies, and distorted 
the spirit of her rulers ; when she shone in her native 
character of fiwnk sociability, courtesy, and chivalrous 
exploit, united with a loyal-beartedness, whether as 
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regarded her princes, or devotion to honour and to 
beauty ; in all which she was excelled by no country 
of the earth. The picture of her domestic habits and 
manners was also, at that chivalrous period, no less 
engaging, as it has been drawn by an imaginary tra- 
veller of the fourteenth century, with whose narrative 
we have often had occasion to enrich our pages. 

** The count d'Etampes next invited me,” says our 
old French tourist, ** to come and join in the festivities 
which were in active preparation at his residence, the 
mere rumours of which had spread abundance of ex- 
pectation and delight, not only through the castle, but 
the adjacent hamlets and farms of old Polignac. Shrove 
Tuesday was about to be celebrated with all due religious 
fervour and holiday animation, suiting with such a 
festival, and I resorted to the scene in the sweet hope 
also of encountering the eyes of one, of whose too 
seducing presence I was almost aftaid. Of a truth I 
found she was come, dressed in a most fasamating 
manner ; > a short blue robe, without ruffles, under 
which she wore a pink-coloured petticoat with fringes, 
reaching down as low aa her pretty foot. Her fair 
tresses were gathered up into a golden fold, and her 
foirer brow was crowned with a small hoop of precious 
atones. From her girdle hung the almoner's bag, em- 
broidered in silk of a thousand hues, and iqnreoenting 
in the midst of a forest of arabesques, two young girla 
engaged in the cruel sport of sawing in two a lover's 
heart.* There was already assembled a pretty large 

• Bee « Les Monuraens dn XIV. Sitele," as representod in the 


noble work of M-Willenin. 
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group of chevaliers and ladies, and I found that 1 had 
just arrived in time to take part in a new kind of en- 
tertainment; I allude to the celebration of the mysteries 
which have since become public, but which made their 
first debut at this period of the fourteenth century. 
After a variety of preliminary arrangements had been 
made, they afforded the following exhibition. 

“The count stepping forward, now addressed the 
company : ‘ You, good citizens, villagers, and people, 
both lay and church ; — the breath of fervent piety 
hath inspired in us the design of representing for the 
edification of the faithful, and the conversion of poor 
sinners, some certain mysteries in which will appear 
exposed to your view the martyrdoms and the miracles of 
our saints. You, good citizens, villagers, and servitors 
of the state, whom God preserve in his holy keeping, 
you are met to celebrate the good shrove-tide in this 
venerable church of Polignac, by representing to the 
life the persons of the famous saints, while others will 
play the part of the accursed Saracens — ^recreant, vile, 
and cruel; — and a few more, .that of the Father Eternal, 
the Virgin mother, the angels, and the whole of the 
plenary court of Paradise. And the better to be heard 
and seen, they will appear upon trestles, which they 
will call a f Aeafre, and in a costume agreeable to the 
times. At the foot of this stage there will be stationed 
a body of musicians, to accompany with their instru- 
ments the holy song, and the acts. The Brothen of 
the Pauum, as the said citizens and villagers will 
be designated, did humbly petition the good king for 
letters-patent to play these excellent mysteries at the 
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pilgrimage of St. Maur, and our lady of Le Pay, and in 
the church of the ancient village of Polignac. At each 
and all of these good places, they will cheerfully bear 
the burden of the charges for raising the said theatre 
lor representing such mysteries of the church, and 
which shall be entitled, * The Theatre of the Holy 
Trinity.’ 

“ ' The Brothera of the Passion, having solicited us for 
our best influence to obtain the benevolent patronage of 
the kmg, we have admitted them into our presence, to 
judge of the merit and utility of these spectacles, which 
it is proposed to bring before the public. They have con- 
sented to exhibit to us not only the subject of their 
mysteries, but have made ready in our servants’ hall 
their trestles and other machinery, it order to give us 
an ocular demonstration of their saooir faire* 

** After having thus spoken, to the infinite satisfaction 
of the audience, the count gave orders for the said 
brethren to be admitted. They appeared, six in num- 
ber, dressed in little pourpoints, with leathern girdles ; 
their hair was tied up, ending in a little tuft over the 
temples, and on their hands they wore mittens, made 
of the chamois leather. They brought along with them 
a certain cordelier, who had prepared a learned dis- 
course, for the special purpose of explaining the im- 
portance, no less than the holiness, of the aforesaid 
mysteries. This good ecclesiastic, nothing doubting 
but that the authorisation whidi had been solicited 
by the brethren would be granted, had already taken 
measuMB with the oflkial agents and the bishop of 
Paris, to have the hour of veipen anticipated, so as to 
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give more time to pious people to go and see the ex- 
hibition, between the church and the supper hours. 

“ The cordelier having requested permission to speak, 
which was readily granted, he opened his address, in 
the name of the Brothers of the Passion , — not without 
having first made the sign of the cross, in the following 
manner : — 

“ * You, noble lords, and fair ladies, here present ; — 
Saint Thomas the Apostle refused to believe in the re- 
surrection of OUT Lord and Saviour, unless he were per- 
mitted to put his fingem into those divine wounds ; 
and this teaches us that the unbelievers will give faith 
only to what they see with their own eyes. It is, 
therefore, to leave infidelity without excuse, that the 
Brethren of the Passion have resolved, witli the good 
pleasure of the king, to exhibit the sufierings, the 
martyrdom, and the death of saints, the better to rouse 
and enliven the faith of the lukewarm and the badc- 
sliding, and that there may accrue a little larger portion 
of glory and honour to the blessed men, the blood of 
whom caused to flourish the sacred tree of the church. 

** * Perhaps you may have some curiosity to know, my 
noble lords and fair dames, whether it be by way of 
revelation, or by force of natural intelligence, that the 
Brethren of the Passion hit upon so blessed a design. 
I will tell you, then, that a number of their body having 
gone to the pardons (absolutions) in the churches of 
Polignae and Ville Juy, whither the pilgrims resort in 
great solemnity and respect, db the first day of May, to 
salute the shrines of St. Cyr and St. Juliette, with the 
blessed relics, they saw under the diadow of this 
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church, certRin four pilgrims, with their poor tent, their 
scrips, and the cape of their robes and bonnets well and 
duly tricked out with cockle shells. They were singing 
canticles to the sound of the rebecque ; and when, by 
their thrilling music, they had gathered around them 
a sufficient assemblage, they began in the most lament- 
able voice to celebrate the passion of our Lord, in such 
lugubrious strain, indeed, as they had been taught it, 
by the ffither-guardians of his blessed tomb.'* 

“ The auditory now melted into tears, and never had 
they been heard to pray more devoutly. The citisens 
conceived that it would be a marvellous good thing to 
bring into action the lives of the saints, and all the 
holy mysteries, in place of the old sports of the jeux 
partis^ and the fableaux d personnagcM with which the 
jongleurs, for these two centuries, have gone about 
amusing the castles in the country, and the cross-ways 
of the cities. 

*' ' England has already conceived this most edifying 
design ; and Geoffrey, abbe of Saint Alban, introduced 
into that noble isle, so emulous of chivalry and song, 
the excellent representation of those mysteries and 
miracles, which are at thu time the delight of the Lon- 
don dtisens. 

** • And next, in order that you may not accuse the 

* The isBoe custom wss observed, likewise, by the pilgrims who 
KtunedfromthetombofSt. JsmesdeCompostdlsi fromlheBsinte 
Besume, in Provenoe i from Mount St Miohsel, end our Lady of 
Fuy, Ac. Ao. They composed canticles during their pilgrimages, 
in which they introduced reeittls of the life snd death of the saints, 
of whom they had visited die different shrines. 
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good Brothers of the Passion, of having promised more 
than they vrill be able to perform, you must know that 
they have already gotten by heart fifteen mysteries and 
twelve miracles. Moreover, they have made a number 
of machines, puUies, wild-beast jackets, and instruments 
of martyrdom, all very rare and ingenious, and of which 
I shall give part of the inventory : — 

“ * Imprimis . — A paradise exhibited upon a throne, 
with golden rays shining all around it ; and above it a 
learned picture, shewing the nine orders of the angels in 
rows one above another. 

“ * Second . — A hell, in the shape of an immense 
dragon's jaws, which shut and open of themselves by 
help of invisible cords and pullies, and through which 
the demons make their exits and their entrances. 

** * Third . — A large wheelbarrow, in which Satan is 
accustomed to wheel away the souls of unfortunate 
sinners. 

» < Fourth . — Large iron combs, with which to card the 
fiesh of the martyrs ; mallets, whips, thumb-screws, and 
other instruments of torture at the discretion of the 
executioners. 

** * Fijfth . — The skins of lions, tigers, and bears, to 
give a natural appearance to those savage beasts, whose 
office it was to devour the martyrs alive. 

** * Sixth. — And, lastly, the band of musicians, with 
their cHrens, comets, trampets, violins, micamons, 
psalteries, flageolets, with odier instruments, to be 
blown by all the children of the choir, who will have 
the honour of representing the lesser angels and 
chembs.' 
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“ After the reading of this B^ange inventory, the cor- 
delier added, * Noble lords, and you, fair dames, arc now 
invited to pass into the interior of the church, where the 
Brethren of the Passion will have the honour of giving 
you the mystery of St. Andrew.* We accordingly passed 
into the place, where the brotiiers to the number of one 
hundred were in readiness. On the two sides of the 
scene of representation were arranged seats, on which 
the actors might rest after the pains of martyrdom, and 
while so seated, they were presumed to be absent ; and 
above these again were seen the seats and the noble 
galleries, assigned for the convenience of the spectators. 
In this we first behold the prefect, Egeas, whom his re- 
latives and friends are trying to dissuade from putting 
Andrew to death. At first, he appears inclined to yield 
to their remonstrances, upon the simple condition, that 
the object of his lenity should bow down and worship 
the idols. There were sent two lovely nymphs to 
tempt him fiuther to abjure the self-denying religion of 
Jesus. These fhir daughters of frailty were in complete 
deshabille, in the manner of the penitents when they 
proceed on the expiatory processions, and of the adul- 
terers in the progresses they are condemned to make 
through the town upon a market day ; or such, as on 
occasion of the entrances of our kings, we see at the 
fountain of Ponceau— fiur girls, without any incum- 
brances of art— playing the part of sirens, and reciting 
anthems and pretty pastoral strains. 

** This exhibition having caused some to laugh, and 
others to murmur, one of the brethren advanced with a 
grave step towards the spectators, and implored their 
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indulgence upon the score of economy in their costume.* 
Andrew now invokes St. Antony, who had shewn his 
prowess in this line upon a like occasion, and very 
soon the two ladies of pleasure were metamorphosed 
into the like number of beasts. The transformation 
was most adroitly performed by flinging over their fidr 
shoulders some formidable-looking sheep skins. 

“ The prefect having exhausted his persuasive arts to 
induce Andrew to deny the true God, abandoned him 
to the care of the executioners. Armed with whips, 
pincers, and clubs, these gentry began to torment the 
good saint in right eamest ; he appeared to be bleeding 
in many parts without uttering a complaint ; and the 
best actor of the part was he who bore these singular 
assaults with the most exemplary indifference. Often, 
indeed, these rascally perpetrators of martyrdom seemed 
to do their best to extort a remonstrance, giving the 
saints ample opportunity to do themselves honour by 
being tortured in good style, and acquitting themselves 
of their infernal duty most conscientiously. Soon, how- 
ever, they were enabled to aspire to the same honour they 
had inflicted ; for when they had quite finished the mar^ 
tyrdom of Andrew, they were struck with sudden blind- 
ness, and began to lay about them with their clubs, hitting 
each other hard knocks, as iffearfiil of compromising their 
character if they at all minced the matter, in the eyes of 
the spectators. Upon taking their seats of absence, all 
breathless, wounded, and smashed, they compUmented 
each other with Mwgnlar aiiicerity and modesty ; and it 
was perhaps the only species of success which exdted 
* Vita vel Tngodia brala Bsihsnb 
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no kind of envy in their companions. The prefect had 
remained upon the stage ; his body about half changed 
into that of a huge pasteboard horse upon which he 
rode ; but hardly had Andrew uttered the last sigh than 
the animal reared up, and cutting the wildest capers in 
the world, dislodged the unlucky pagan firom his seat, 
who died of the pagan horse's kick in a few moments. 
It was then the pious brethren drew forward upon the 
stage two huge machines, constructed upon wheels, the 
one representing the ttuy am^chair of paraduct and the 
other, the vast maw of the great dragon of the deep. 
In the arm-chair of paradise sat a figure, meant to re- 
present the Father Eternal, arrayed in a figured robe, 
with coat of arms, and a crown upon his head ; upon his 
light stood Peace and Mercy, and on his left hand were 
Hope and Truth. The Father ordered two angels, who 
were playing d la Merettct* at the foot of the throne, 
to go and look out for the soul of St. Andrew, in order 
that it might be placed in the green of delights. On 
the other side, the great gules of th(* dragon opened 
wide and fiery, like an oven or large lime-kiln ; and 
from the bottom of this smoky abyss came the hoarse 
and terrible voice of Satan, who on receiving intelligence 
of the death of Andrew, exclaimed, * T enrage dejoie I ' 
But a demon informing b™ ferther, that the prefect, 
Egeas, had likewise given up the ghost, he instantly 
despatched two of his police, to take possession of his 
soul. The angels and the demons meet to decide the 
question upon the stage ; and the champions of heaven 
having sung a long benedioamw in rhyme, the emissaries 
* A game of old timea, m Fraoee, called " fl?e-peimy mocris.** 
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of the other side forthwith took to flight, but carried 
along with them the soul of the prefect, while they 
howled forth in chorus the following infernal strain, — 
thus plainly, if not congenially, done into English : — 

** More he hai, the more he burni for, 

Lueifer, our grmd dtablei 
Come in showers, yet he has horns for 
All ye mortal, sinning rabble 1 

“ Ever will he seek for more, 

He loves a full, high -flavoured table, 

When full, he's hungry as before, 

Lucifer, our grand diable.** 

** After the close of the piece, a brother came forward 
to recite some verses, in honour of the assembly ; and 
the count d’Etampos ordered a rich robe, with a crown 
of artificial flowers, to be presented to him, as a token 
of the lively approbation of the assembly. 

" When the fraternity of the Passion had withdrawn 
to their respective domiciles, every one began to descant 
upon the nature of their new undertaking. Some said 
that it was praiseworthy, and that it opened nobler paths 
to human intelleot and human improvement, which 
would one day confer equal honour and applaiue upon 
the originators of it others again were of opinion, that 
from taking upon them the part of heaven and its angels, 
they would learn to play the actor before human beings, 
BO as to excite the passions by the too wann recital of 
love, temptations, and trials of the senses. That if these 
exhibitioiu were permitted upon the work days, it would 
prove too onerous a thing for (he occupations of the 
dtiaena ; aird that if they were to be given on the 
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festivals and Sundays, it would be directing into a mere 
worldly, if not a corrupt and sinful channel, that seal 
which should be employed in contrite prayer. In every 
point of view, indeed, they maintained that good family 
customs would suffer in consequence ; for that, instead of 
assembling every evenii^ round the social hearth, which 
keeps alive hereditary traditions, customs, and recolleo- 
tions hallowed by time, whole families would be running 
here and there in search of public exhibitions and plea- 
sures, which are never to be partaken of without alloy. 
* Hold, hold,' cried the Sire de Savoisy ; * my good 
lords, this is too thick a shower of reason for this good 
Shrove Tuesday. All I have got to say respecting the 
pleasant farce of the Brethren of the Passion, is, that 
they have been much better amused in possessing this 
ingenious novelty, than we ourselves. We must not 
permit these geniuses to boast of a pleasure, which we 
can so easily lay our iay dairo to. I propose, then, 
that we should represent among us the 'Procession 
of Renard,' or the * Ballet of the Beasts.' The idea 
was relished, and the young lords and gentry of my 
acquaintance drew me aside, that we might confer, and 
fix upon the different characters and dresses." 


N 



VIC. 


Twined with the wreethi Punuimn laurelB yield, 

Or reaped In Iron harveiti of the 

Pon 

Vie, a little town situated upon the river Cere, in 
the department of Mont Cental, in high Auvergne, 
boasts little in its modem appearance to attract our 
notice. The approach to it, however, is striking and 
pleasing, fiom the views in the vicinity, its very ap- 
propriate site, and its neat, wellnsonstructed buildings. 
At one period it grew into high repute for the efficacy 
of its waters ; and numbers, both of the French them- 
selves and of strangers, were accastomed to resort to 
the spot. Doctor Antoine, a native of Murat, who 
had first the merit of making them celebrated, had the 
satisfiiction at once of witnessmg their good e&cts, 
and acquiring a host of patients, among whom many 
a mahdi imaginaire is said to have taken leave of him 
with gratitude, oongiatulating himself upon an almost 
miraculous coze. 

After passing the mountains of the Cantal, the tra- 
veller descends into a beautiful valley, which conducU 
him, at its termination, to the town of Auiillae. Besides 
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that of Vic, which is one of the moit curioui and con- 
■iderable, there are other villagei intersperaed through 
the valley, of which the atyle of building ia very re- 
markable, — pxeaenting, aa it doea, a combination of 
the Swiaa, the French, and the Italian. Proceeding 
in a aoutherly direction from the aummit of the moon- 
tain, the eye of the touriat ia gladdened by a remark- 
ably atiiking and agreeable contrast to the ascent on the 
north aide ; affording, at each step, a picture of almost 
every intermediate variety between a northern and a 
southern climate. The road, however, it should be 
remarked, ia broken and even dangerous in some ports, 
doubtless from want of sufficient communication between 
this and the adjacent places. But it is not so much 
in itself, as for its historical associations, its connexbn 
with early poetry and letters, and the terrific wars of 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, that Vic and 
its vicinity claim at once a proud ond a mournful in- 
'.eiest in the traveller’s mind. The suflerings indicted 
upon it by the English in the days of our Edwards, 
and especially by the Black Prince, are still unforgotten, 
contrasting strangely with its more agreeable recollec- 
tions of the gay troubadour, the fiune of its learned 
monks, and the union, in the diixteenth century, of 
monk and minatrel, in the person of the admired 
Montondon ; — the reputation of the advocate, William 
Consul ; John of Lestrieres ; and, in particular, the 
academician, Louis de Boissy, the poet, who died in 
the year 1785. 

Persecution is possessed of a very catholic spirit, 
its fiuth in the aword has stood the test of ages ; it has 
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every where usurped the empire of true religion ; is the 
only doctrine which has not made room for a successor ; 
and of which the authority could not be shaken. The 
experience of the slave lays the surest foundation for 
the cruelty of the future master ; and it was thus, that 
the Christian religion, after undergoing the fiery ordeal 
of the heathen, turned its triumphant arms against its 
enemies, and taught a tremendous lesson, in succession, 
to the Heathen, the Jew, the Saracen, and the Reformer. 
The same spirit which dictated the crusades to the 
East, gave rise to the persecutions of the West ; and they 
who called themselves Chiistians, having exhausted the 
blood and treasure of the infidel, began to deluge their 
native lands with Christian and kindred blood. Such 
was the terrific scene so long displayed by almost every 
European country, and by none more than France, 
when she once seized the fire-brands of religious wrath, 
and vied with Spain herself in zeal for an established 
church, with its exclusive system of law and doctrine, 
outstripping every other nation in its fierce and san* 
guinary career. 

Philip II., sumamed Augustus, firom the month in 
which he was bom, was educated by priests, and had 
scarcely mounted the throne, when he resolved to put 
their maxims into execution, and signalize his ardour 
in the cause of Christianity, by destroying all his fel- 
low-creatures whom he deemed inimical to its fkith. 
On the same day, and at the same hour, while bis Jewish 
subjects were peaceably assembled in their synagogues, 
offering up adoration to their eommon Father, they were 
suddenly surrounded by bands of soldiers, cast into 
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dungeons, and deprived of their entire property. He 
at the same time issued an edict relieving from re- 
sponsibility all persons who owed any thing to Jews, 
upon the condition that they paid one-fifth of the sum 
so due into the king’s treasury. The synagogues were 
ordered to be converted into churches, and, after the 
approaching festival of St. John, the whole tribe were 
to be expelled the kingdom. It was in vain they ad- 
dressed themselves to the nobility and clergy ; they 
departed from the land with their wives and children, 
in sorrow and desolation, with only a small pittance 
from the sale of their effects. The Jews of Toulouse 
alone were enabled to remain and keep posbeasion of 
their privileges, the great vassals of the crown shewing 
no disposition to enforce the king’s ordinances. 

One of his next edicts went to suppress the utterance 
of oaths, and all kinds of swearing ; for which puipose, 
spies and informers were sent on all sides to seize on 
the offender, who, in a moment of passion or intoxica- 
tion, should he overheard by them. The better ranks 
were condemned in the penalty of twenty sols, and the 
poor to be thrown into the river; '* for the king held in 
horror and abomination,” say the Chronicles of St. Denis, 
** those fearful oaths which vile gamblers and other idle 
peojde are apt to utter over their dice, or their cups, 
in taverns.” He renewed the persecutions against the 
Pateiins, who, conying reform into their moral life, as 
well aa their doctrine, were remarkable for the extreme 
anotaiity of their habits, reflxsbg even to mdulge in the 
state of marriage. To Philip, — deciding, at fifteen, upon 
questions which had occupied sages during their lives, 
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the infliction of death did not seem too severe for any 
departure from his own doctrine. “ He tore them from 
their places of conceolment,'* and, according to the same 
chronicle, he made them pass through short, tempo- 
rary flames, in order to forward them to those eternal 
flames which awaited them." 

The ready instrument of priestly domination, he soon 
directed its wrath against some refractory barons who 
had given umbrage to several diurchmcn, either by 
actual pillage, or too strict an exercise of their privi- 
leges. Three of the most powerful of them were 
compelled to restore to the ecclesiastics the entire 
property of which, the latter boldly asserted, they had 
been despoiled. Having thus signalised his fanatical 
seal, Philip displayed the same haughty and domineer- 
ing character both towards the nobles and the people, 
and the same oppressive conduct as regarded his own 
family. By his marriage with Isabel of Hainault, 
he had united, on the female side, the house of Capet 
with that of Charlemagne ; yet it gave rise to general 
discontent. A convocation of the nobles protested 
against the undue precipitation in regard to the whole 
proceeding, and even declared, that Isabel of Hainault 
was not of rank and lineage sufiiciently distinguished 
to wear the crown of France. 

In addition to the evils of religious persecution and 
civil frotion, we learn from the Abb8 St. Genevihve, 
sent about the same period on his misuon to the south, 
** that he was in constant danger of his liib from bimds 
of robben, •— Coteieauz, Basques, and Anagonese; 
that ravaged towns everywhere met the eye,— villagei, 
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hamlets, and houses, consumed by fire, — so that the 
image of death and desolation rose on all sides upon 
the startled sight.” 

Even peace added to the numbers of these marauders, 
their service being no longer required, though preferred 
to that of the feudal militia in time of war, — for, being 
destitute of all moral or social ties, they obeyed their 
chiefs with more sanguinary zeal. France became 
a prey to rapine, and neither the general nor local 
governments subjected these adventurers to the control 
of the laws. The people, however, did not remain 
passive victims ; deserted by their kings and magistrates, 
they determined to act in their own defence. A poor 
man, a carpenter of Auvergne, named Durand, believed 
that he had seen a vision of the Holy Virgin; she 
exhorted him to go forth, and preach a league in 
defence of peace, and the banishment of the Braban^ons, 
and all other robbers. He was joined by the bishop 
of Puy-de-Velay, at the head of twelve leading citizens 
belonging to the town, who aided the visionary in the 
establishment of rules for the society of pacificators, 
or eopMcAons, a name derived firom a sort of woollen 
cap worn by them as a distinctive badge. They were 
further designated by little lead or pewter images of 
the Virgin attached to the breast. In becoming mem- 
bers of this society they renounced neither their order 
nor their dress ; bound themaelveB by no vows of obe- 
dience or abstinence, not even abstammg from marriage. 
They simply promised to devote themselves manftiUy 
to the maintenance of peace, and to hasten at the first 
summons to repress and to punish every species of 
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iiyury. A lodety, thus founded on courage and wisdom, 
soon spread its branches on all sides ; it became dis- 
ciplined, and, on the 20th of Jnly, 1 188, it surronnded 
at Chateau-dun, a body of more than 7,000 adventUTeia, 
not one of whom escaped. The credit of this exploit 
was in part given to King Philip, on account of his 
having sent a reinforcement of soldiers in aid of the 
society. But the priests took the chief merit to them- 
selves, for if they did nothing to achieve the victory, 
they did all they could to excite the conquerors to 
slaughter when it was won. They also required that 
the prisoners who had escaped the first fury of the 
battle, should be delivered into their hands; among 
whom were found fifteen hundred women of loose cdiarac- 
ter. These they put to the torture, and then burnt them 
as heretics, by a slow fire; for the adventurers whom the 
women accompanied, **had been in the habit of burn- 
ing churches, and diaggiig away the priests and pious 
men, whom they termed cantadon, by way of derision, 
and after beating and tormenting them, the mmiador* 
canteU” 

The priests, however, while they fulminated their 
edicts against men in arms, reserved the full power 
of the ecclesiastical arm to foil upon the humbled sec- 
tarians, — the poor paternut who had only their sim- 
ple virtues and austerities of life to recommend them. 
More respected by the people for their excellent pre- 
cepts, they daily gained ground in the provinces, to 
the disadvantage of the monks. William, archbishop 
of Rheims, and Count Philip of Flanders, holding a 
meeting at Arras, in 1 188, ** numbers of hereties were 
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accused before them, both noble and plebman, clerks, 
chevaliers, peasants, viigins. widows, and mairied 
women.” By a decree of the archbishop and the count, 
the whole of them were semed, committed to the 
flames, and their property divided between the prelate 
and the prince. Henry II. of England was almost 
the only monarch who, resisting the fanatical plague 
that raged throughout so many countries of Europe, 
refused '*to convert his kingdom into one vast slaughter- 
house, and difiiise the light of learning and religion by 
the faggot and the burning ploughshare.” It was to 
punish what the church called this crime, that heaven, 
it was declared, struck him in the person of his own 
son. 

The war continued with unabated vigour throughout 
the south of France. Raymond V. had entered 
into an alliance with the younger Henry, in preference 
to conciliating his father ; and thus, on the death of 
that prince, he found himsdf engaged with two power- 
ful enemies, Alphonso II. of Airagon, and Henry II. 
of England. He sought a refuge from the storm in 
a stricter alliance with Hugh III. duke of Burgundy ; 
he gave him in marriage Beatrice, the widow of his 
son, and heiress of the count of Albon. It was by 
this alliance that Dauphiny passed into a branch of the 
house of Burgundy, He found support likewise from 
the lords of Aquitania, who had ahewn great attachment 
to Henry-au-Court-Montel ; — Bertrand de Bom, sire 
of Hautefort ; the counta of Perigord and AngouRme; 
the viscounta of Vendalour and Limoges. He could 
notf however, protect B«trand de Bom, the instigator of 
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all the revolts of the young English prince. Henry II. 
laid siege to Hautefort, and took from him his castle so 
named. It was subsequently restoredi in consideration 
of the memory of his unfortunate son ; while Bertrand 
de Bom, the bravest of idl the troubadours of this 
romantic epoch, sung the fame of these exploits in 
those sirventes which still survive. 

Bertrand was not only a faithful adherent of Henry- 
au-Court-Mantel ; he was remarkable as the most con- 
stant and ineeoncileable enemy of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, who, by his bmtal excesses, had alienated from 
him the whole body of Aquitanian nobles. It is 
stated, that he carried from their homes the wives and 
daughters of the first gentlemeii of the province, and, 
after dishonouring them, cast them, as a present, to his 
no less brotal soldiery. Bertrand, whom no scrupleb 
of delicacy prevented firom consigning such actions to 
the execration of the world, through the medium of his 
poetry, might easily excite the popular mind to some 
fresh insuneetion ; and' it was the knowledge of this 
which induced Henry II. to wish for Richard's quitting 
the province. He, in fiut, proposed to him, that he 
should yield it up in fiivour of hii fourth brother, John, 
sumamed Laokland, fimn the cirenmstanoe of his not 
then having received any territorial allotment. The 
sword was then the great arbiter of princely diffiBrenoee. 
Henry commissioned his younger sons to lead an anny 
against their brother ; but the expedition produced no 
results. 








AURILLAC. 


UupnctiMd ha to fkwn oi leek for power, 

By doctnnea faahionod to the vaiyiuR hour 
Far other time hie heart had learned to prlie, 

More iklllfd to raiN the wretched than to riae 

OoLsaniTa 


The town of Aurillac is entitled, for many reasons, 
to be considered the little capital of its department ; it 
is one of the most spacious, populous, and pleasing in its 
aspect, of any in the region of Cental. No traveller 
can view, without interest, the ancient chateau of St. 
Stephen, nor without approbation, the Hotel de Ville, 
to say nothing of the prefecture, the exhibition room, 
college, hospital, the barracks, the baths, courts of jus- 
tice, and the churches. Many writers pretend to trace 
the origin of Aurillac to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; 
and this certaitily tends to raise its pretensions in the 
eyes of posterity ; others again maintain, that it was 
founded by St. Gerand, towards the close of the ninth 
century ; and this, on the other hand, shews a little too 
much modesty, as the following will make dear. 
Odillon, a contemporary of the said St. Gerand, de- 
daies, that he is a native of Aurillac, and that his father 
was intemd in the ehuteh of the same town. It would 
not be worth while, therefore, to insist longer upon its 
doims to antiquity. It is with towns as with men ; 
their pretensions to remote beginning are addom 
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advanced by those that have other and better titles to 
our respect or admiration; but Auxillac is not to be 
included in this exclusive circle. 

“ Faithful among the faithless ever found/’ and always 
the victim of her fidelity and truth, this lovely town has 
rendered itself but too celebrated. Like the mother of 
the Gracchi, she might point confidently to her children, 
as the richest ornament which she possessed. Each 
successive age presented her with sons, emulative of the 
true nobility of their sires great men, who fiourished 
in their respective career, — ^in the church, at the bar, 
on the tented field, — ^in every region in which genius 
could open a path, or worth adorn it. 

As early as the tenth century, before the light of 
learning shone upon Italy, Oerbert became distin- 
guished as an orator, theologian, poet, physician, musi- 
cian, and the greatest astronomer of his age. He was 
the preceptor of Robert, son of Hugh Capet, and of 
two of the emperors, one of whom was OUio 111., who 
afterwards became pope, under the name of Silvester II. 
It is to him we owe the employment of tiie Arabic cha- 
racters which he brought from Spain, and also the im- 
proved principle of clocks with balance-wheels. Next 
to Gerbert ranks William, the seventy-fifth bishop of 
Paris ; John de Cioq-Arbres, professor of the Hebrew 
language ; Pierre de Cambe-fert, called the learned ; 
Geiaud Vigier, the marshal, and the cardinal of NoaUles, 
Peganiol de la Force ; Fontanges de Yelaic, de la Rode, 
and the architect, William Trapesat. 

Auiillac, likewise, boasts the honour of having had a 
poet, the graeefiil Maynard, to preside within its walls 
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as president; and M. dc Montliioni as its lord-lieutenant, 
or intendanU The latter, in a year of extreme dearth, 
generously expended large sums for the relief of the 
unhappy people, employing great numbers in the com- 
pletion of a noble promenade, which bears his name. 
An obelisk formerly bore record of his benefftctions ; and 
the following lines, written by the academician, Thomaa, 
in honour of a public benefactor, were inscribed upon it. 
So rare a kind of fiune, acquired by public men in 
these or in any times, merits all the popularity that can 
be conferred upon it ; and no apology need be advanced 
for giving such an eulogy insertion here. Happy for 
humanity were it to be inscribed over every palace, 
official department, and court of justice, throughout 
modem European governments, in letters of gold 

Nourrir un peuple entier, de &inine eapirant, 

Par lea mains de oe peuple embellir cette ville, 

Rendre le malbeur mime utile, 

Enfln par cea yertua Cure adorer son rang, 

De Monthion ce ftit Touvrage ; 

Puiiae ce monument 4 jamaia reepectd 
Transmettre 4 la poatteitd 

Nos maux et aes bienfaita, aa gloire et notre homage. 

To anatob a aufibring people from despair, 

With their own works t* adorn their natire sphere; 

Taming to use e'en miserjr'a tear ; 

To nuke rank loved by wisdom's, virtue’s care, 

Was the good Monthion’s glad employ ; 

And may this monument, dear to our eyes. 

Teach future times to prise 
Acts bright as his, and mark our grateftil Joy. 

The obelisk, however, was subeequently rqilaoed by 
a public fountain and column, and the same tribute to 
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his virtueB was deposited also in a glass case, at the 
base of the foundation, to perpetuate, as far as may be, 
the memory of his good deeds. 

Hours may be pleasantly spent by the stranger in a 
town which, somewhat too rarely, contains evidences 
on every side of the union of talents, courage and virtue; 
and the tourist cannot take leave of Aurillac, without 
entertaining a higher opinion of human nature, and a 
feeling of mingled approbation and regret. 

At a little distance to the left, appears Crandelles, 
formerly known for its society, called de Chinon and 
Navid Camerous ; — a commercial association, remark- 
able for the wisdom of its regulations, but which was 
nearly destroyed in the wars with Spain. It possessed 
magazines in all the leading towns of the kingdom, and 
established credits and correspondence with almost the 
whole of trading Europe. 

There is much to interest the eye of the traveller as 
he passes along the high road from Clermont to Au- 
rillac ; and more particularly from the village of Royat, 
where he observes, at a little distance, the baths and 
mountains of Mont Dore, once so frequently visited by the 
more illustrious patients of the French capital, and about 
to be sought at the moment this is written for their 
healing properties, by one of the first ministers and 
marshals of France. There are few excursions more 
agreeable, daring a visit to the chief city of Auvergne, 
than may be made to these spots, abounding as they 
do with a variety of objects, worthy the attention of 
the man of science, or of letters, and inforior only in 
attraction to the grand Pay, which is seen at five or six 
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leagues’ distance, looking ** from his throne of doudi" 
over half his subject regions below. 

Upon the same route from Clermont to Aurillac, is 
another branch road, of more recent construction, and 
approaching it more directly by several leagues, besides 
opening a second communication between Clermont and 
Limoges, and uniting also with that already formed 
through Aubusson. 

In early times, Aurillac and its dependencies were 
subjected, like many other towns of Auvergne and 
Languedoc, to sudden incursions of the same wild bands, 
called routieri, who made their campaigns, and levied 
contributions, upon their own account, like the 
mightier bandits, in whose armies they often served. 

Not unfipequently, also, they were engaged by the 
English kings who invaded France ; and under one of 
them, in 1183, they laid waste the whole Limousin, and 
extended their inroads as far as Lower Languedoc. In 
the ensuing year, they passed into the province of 
Auvergne, where they placed the old abbey of Aurillac* 
under heavy contribution. Raymond, son of Coont 
Raymond V. of Toulouse, and who subsequently be- 
came both so celebrated and so unfortunate, putting 
himself at the head of these fierce rautien, attacked 
the French provinces, under the sway of the kings 
of England, and materially assisted in restoring the 
ancient limits of the kingdom. 

• •• Do not forget,” ssjs the Gounnsad's Guide, ” to iceure a 
treat of that fine sueoulent oheese of Mmtt d'Or i and if they tell 
you it came from M . Chapeal at Aunllac,— then blew your etara.” 
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Brattbea there the man with loul eo died, 

Who nerei to huniclf hath eaid, 

Thu u my own, my native land ' 

SroTT 

Makt a melancholy feeling is associated with the 
name of Montpellier. The young and beautiful have 
made their graves beneatli its shades; — ^hopes, which 
have revived at the prospect of its bright skies, have 
been cruelly blighted even while those skies retained all 
their gloiy ; and this out-lying garden of the brilliant 
south, — this first sojoum of perennial spring, has de- 
ceived more affectionate and anxious souls, than the 
chillest of northern climes. 

All sad as ore the recollections with whidi the eye 
may at first wonfier over the flattering beauty of its 
sunny scenes, Montpellier is not itself a place to 
nourish melancholy; — nature seems as if there be- 
ginning to assume her immortality: — douds, those 
ever returning emblems of terrestrial change in other 
lands, never there cast a darker shadow upon the eye ; — 
the vollies that are green one day, ore green the next, 
and the next ; and if the gay tints of the orange groves 
partake of change, it is only as their unnumbered blos- 
soms cluster into the rich fhiitoge which again gives 
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way for an understore of the same sweet verdure to 
spring forth. 

The city, the climate, and surrounding scenery, of 
which so much has been said, cannot boast of antiquity 
among its other claims to our regard. It owed its 
original foundation to the destruction of the town of 
Maguelone, from which the celebrated Charles Martel 
found he could only expel the Saracens by levelling its 
walls with the ground. The eminence on which the 
new town arose, was consecrated by religious tradition, 
and had been long known as the Mont Puellarum — the 
hill of the virgins. Of the two pious women, who, it 
is said, long resided in undisturbed solitude on this 
spot, little is known ; but prospects like those presented 
on all sides from the Mont Puellarum, lose nothing of 
their interest from such recollections, though dim and 
uncertain, of female meekness and devotion. The na- 
tural advantages presented by the situation of the town, 
combined with the circumstances under which it was 
erected, led to its qieedy enlargement ; and Montpellier, 
as it was called by an easy change of the original appel- 
lation of the mountain, became one of the most import- 
ant of southern France. 

It has been observed by the French themselves, that 
Montpellier is as badly planned as it is well built. The 
streets are narrow and tortuous; but the houses are 
nearly all constructed of ohisseled stone* No edifloea, 
however, lemorkable either for antiquity or grandanr* 
attract the eye. The cathedral itssif has litde beauty ; 
and the ancient amphitheatre at Como, acknowledged 
to be the most intereating and elegant structare in tho' 
o 
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town, loses somewhat of its dignity, perhaps, by being 
transformed into a Bourse. Near the Place de la Ca- 
nourgoe, stands La Maison Coquille, celebrated for some 
eccentricities of architecture ; and the neighbourhood 
itself is rendered attractiye by the beautiful terrace it 
presents, forming the chief promenade of the people of 
this quarter, and celebrated as haying been the favourite 
resort of Rousseau, during his visit to this city. 

But it is on the Promenade du Peyrou, that the 
stranger becomes conscious of all the lovdiness of Mont- 
pellier. Art has employed its best resources in the con- 
struction of this magnificent walk. The square which 
it forms is surrounded hy an elegant balustrade ; and at 
its extremity stands a chateau d’eau, built with all the 
beauty and fancy which such a structure requires ; and 
perpetually pouring forth from its secret chambers the 
clearest water. Having been received into a basin, 
which, with its cupola, forms the interior of the build- 
ing, this copious stream overflows the sides of the 
terrace, composed of artificial rocks, and is then received 
into another basin, whence it passes for two leagues 
along a splendid stone aqueduct, consisting of three 
ranks of arcades, placed one above the other, and built 
of stone, in imitation of the best ancient models. From 
all sides of the square, the eye is gratified with scenery 
of the most refireshing kind. The Meditemnean is 
beheld lying blue and calm, at the extremity of rich 
landscapes to which its placid expanse seems to form a 
soft and natural boundary, while on the other aide the 
prospect is terminated by a line of mountains almost 
lost in the distance. 
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Near this superb promenade is a botanic garden, 
which receives some interest from having been the first 
that was formed m the kin^om. But it is beyond the 
walls of the garden that general visitors discover the 
most singular spectacle. On the summit of a tower, 
which is thence called the tower of the Pine, grows a 
considerable tree of that kind; and so well does it 
flourish, that it is, season after season, putting forth 
new branches. This the people of Montpellier are re- 
ported to observe with the highest satisfaction; there 
being a prophecy of Nostradamus which states, that 
so long as the pine flourishes, their city shall remain safe. 

Montpellier has shared sufficiently in the troubles of 
different periods to possess a history; and her records 
number many men of high character, both &r talents 
and virtue. Her school of medicine gave birth to 
Chieoyneon, Peyronie, founder of the school of surgery 
at Paris, and the Jesuit Castel, known to fame by the 
daveom Ooulaire, Among her literaiy men are the two 
priests, Rosset and Roucher, the latter of whom perished 
on the scaffold during the Revolution. He shared his 
prison with the painter, Suvfie; and the unfortunate 
captives found mutual comfort in each other’s society 
and conversation. Roucher, on the evening before his 
execution, sat for his portrait, and at the bottom of the 
picture, wrote these lines, addressed to his wife and 
ehildien : — 

Ne vous etonnez pu, oldets sscrte et doux, 

8i quelque sir de tnitme obKurcit non viingei 
Qiuud nn isvant crayon deiiinait oette image, 
J’attendaii rdthafaud, et Je penaait ft woim. 
o2 
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Be not lurpriied, oh lacred and beloved, 

If with eomc grief my weary loul aeemi proved , 

When the skilled painter here my image drew, 

The icaffold called me and 1 thought on you. 

France, during her feudal periods, instead of fonning 
one vast monarcliy, bowed to the simultaneous sway 
of four kings, each of whom boasted his grand vas- 
sals. In the north there arose what was termed Wal- 
loon France, a name which extended not only to the 
French Flemands, but was given to the very language 
spoken by her kings : — in the west appeared Anglican 
France ; the east had its Germanic France ; and 
to the south lay the France ruled by Spain and 
Aixagon. The fint of these, up to the reign of Philip 
Augustus, was the least extensive, tlie least wealthy 
and powerfiil. That monarch, by a happy combi- 
nation of drcumstances, was enabled at once to 
enlarge his dominions, and throw a lustre round his 
throne. Still the distinction continued to exist; he 
retook the greater part of the English provinces, but 
he could never recover Aquitania; while Germanic 
France always preserved the same limits, composed 
of three divisions, of which Lorraine aud Burgundy 
were more intimately coxmeeted with the empire, and 
bore little part in the history of France proper. 

The land of Provence, on the other hand, had ao 
fiff relaxed its bonds with the imperial crown, that its 
grand vassals were regarded as absolutely independent ; 
and the most powerfhl of its states, the county of 
Provence, in the hands of the king of Aitagon, was 
considered as almost constituting a part of his kingdom. 
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In short, these elder rulers of France may be numbered 
in the rank of French princes; the dominions of the 
king of Arragon, even beyond the Alps, and to the 
banks of the Ebro, were looked upon as a portion 
of the ancient monarchy of Charlemagne, and owed 
homage to the crown of France. Like the English 
kings, he had acquired by means of treaties, marriages, 
or feudal tenures, a large number of French seigneu- 
lies, some of which depended upon the French king, 
and others upon the emperor. The scene of our 
descriptions refers, as regards these, only to the south, 
rhe counts of Beam, of Bigorre, of Cominges, de 
Foiz, and de Roussillon, governed under the king’s 
protection, and assumed rank in his armies. The 
viscounts of Narbonne, of Beziers, and Carcassonne, 
beheld in him their count, and the lord of Montpellier 
also submitted to Spain. It was with difficulty even 
the count of Toulouse, powerful as he was, maintained 
perfect independence; the counts of Provence and 
Foroalquier were feudatories of the same master ; and 
other vassals of the district of Arles hastened to ac- 
knowledge him their liege lord and protector. 

Languedoc, Provence, Catalonia, and the surrounding 
districts, all depending upon the king of Arxagon, were 
peopled by a race of men, industrious, animated, 
attadied to commerce and the arts, and yet more so to 
poetry* To them was owing the formation of the 
Provenqal language, which dropping the Roman Wal- 
loon, or French, took different forms, marked by more 
harmonious sounds, greater richness of words, pic- 
turesque turns of expression, and more flexibility. 
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Becoming the &vourite study of the finest intellects of 
the age, it was devoted to the celebration of feats of 
love and war, and promised to become the most elegant, 
as well as the first in the list of modem European lan- 
guages. Its votaries, renouncing the name of French, 
took that of Provenfals ; they sought by their language 
to separate themselves wholly from the French, to 
whom, though inferior in the art of war, they set an 
example in the culture of intdlect and civilization. 

It was thus the numerous courts of those little 
princes who swayed the southern provinces, came to 
vie with each other in the career of letters, courtesy, 
and elegant tastes, instead of low political intrigues, 
bmte power, and cmelty. The only real power they 
wielded, was that of Supreme Judges in the High 
Courts of Love, their only intrigues were with Platonic 
questions and the gaye tcience; and all the cruelty they 
either suffered or infiicted, was a matter which might 
soon be adjusted between their mistresses and themselves ; 
it was merely to be permitted to speak a few words 
to the prosecutor in court. But these governments 
of true love, confining their legulation to the province 
of the imagination and the heart, were too good to be 
imitated on a larger scale, and, like the little German 
free towns, were doomed to be swallowed np in the 
vortex of polities around them. In the brief, radiant 
days of their ehivalrons insiatates, and leamedi re- 
fining infiuence over society and manners, we trace 
the germs of ftitore reffums, and a ridhet dev^op- 
ment of the liberal sciences and the arta. It was then, 
in **the palmy state" of chivalry and love, that the 
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amiable monarch, Charles the Wise, who, as the con- 
queror of English conquests, well deserves, we think, 
the name, presiding in his southern court, gave fresh 
tone and vigour to the genius of improvement, and 
threw a charm and lustre round hb age, strangely 
contrasted with the ferocious and fanatical reigns of 
many of his successon. In attempting a picture of 
the prevailing spirit of these times, and the fine, 
festive spirit, and social usages of France in her 
buoyant and golden age, ere withered by the demons 
of civil strife and superstition, we recur with pleasure 
to the wanderings of the Sire Tristan, surrounded 
vrith all her by-gone chivalry, her beauty, and her 
minstrelsy. He has bent his steps through all the 
variety of her romantic scenery, visiting her old castles, 
mingling with knights and minstrels on his way, 
taking up the pilgrim’s staff, the trouveur’s garb, or 
the chevalier’s sword, till by dint of prayer, and song, 
and battle, he hails the environs of Charles’s famed 
and joyous court. His narrative is quaint and cha- 
racteristic, and to read his book, is to mix with all 
the heroic and mighty of the land, fair damea and lover- 
poets, — and all the bold and stfrimg events of a great 
and ohivalxDus people, such as they were, and might 
long have been. 

“Despite,” he says, “of such varied occupations, 
1 languished in extreme anxiety, and my knees began 
to shake like aspen leaves, owing to the respectful 
fear which came over me at the moment I was going 
to behold the Lard’s anointed and temporal vicar 
upon the earth. Soon I heard a charming concert 
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of delicious flutes, which told me that the king was 
seated at his dessert, and In the lapse of flfteen minutes 
1 saw the musicians pass by. Forthwith the chamber- 
lain, Savoisy, young and brilliant as the star whidi ushers 
in the beauteous day, opened a wing of the stately 
doors, and cried, * Sire Tristan Ronchaut, approach !' 
him 1 followed with troubled heart, and found myself, 
unwitting how 1 got there, in the audience chamber, 
and face to face with the king, surnnmded by his court. 

*' The monarch was seated in one comer of the hall, 
in an easy chair, of which the arms were covered with 
red leather, decorated with silken fringe, and on either 
aide, along the wainscot, stood ranged at respectful 
distance, ranks of the high and puissant lords, tricked 
out in their state attire. From the centre of the spa- 
cious ceiling there hung by its silken cord, the cage of 
the king’s perroquet. 1 soon recovered my composure 
on seeing the &ce of this good and affable king, for the 
least of his vassals be less in dread of his eye and 
voice, than of that of his poorest servitor. Yet withal, 
was 1 pierced with a pang of sorrow, the pain of which 
leaves me not, to behold the subdued, BufBning looks, of 
this high-souled monarch, whom heaven permitted, in a 
brief period, to do so many noble and gracious actions, 
in order to take him the sooner from this bad world. 
He was now hardly thirty-eight years old, and his 
lifis, already frill and perfected, fltted him to turn his 
thoughts firom a throne, of which it had been the 
honour and the ornament. He had nearly died of 
poison in his youth, administered to him by the hands 
of Charles the Bad. It so happened that the physician 
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of his undci the Oennan emperor, was able to save 
his life ; relieving him greatly hy an issue in his arm, 
by which the malignant, empoisoned humours might 
escape; and on leaving him, the doctor was heard to 
say : * Sire, when this little fistula shall close up, you 
must prepare for death : no art will avail you ; you 
will have hut fifteen days at the most to think of your 
soul.’ Sixteen years had the king home this open 
wound ; at times it would much threaten to heal up, and 
it was then, — bidding farewell to the world and its con- 
cerns, he resigned himself to his fote, and on recovering, 
he would observe : — * No, 1 am not called away to-day ; 
let it he to-morrow, if such shall he God’s will !’ 

“ Though he walked with death at his aide, he ever 
wore a calm aspect; and a clear, sweet smile sat on 
his features, as if struggling to rise shove the funeral 
shadows which overhung them, and re-assure his sor- 
rowing fnends, and a grateful people whom he rescued 
from the stranger’s yoke. O King ! O Sage I O Chris- 
tian ! well have I set down in many a place the for- 
tunate day on which I first beheld your sacred person ; 
for there was aocrednesa in your noble presence, and 
tme m^esty in the bright deeds that adorned your life. 
It was the festival of St. Romuald, at a quarter after 
twelve precisely. And when, six years afterwards, there 
came tidings to me, in Poitou, of his decease, — then 
great and little wept together, as they would weep over 
a fhtiier, — ^it seemed unto me as if I had yet greater 
reason than any to lament over the best and most 
aocompliahed of kings. 

His look and manner are to this day as much 
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engraven on my memory, aa if he were living before my 
eyes. He was lofty of carriage, well knit, and propor- 
tioned in all hia limbs, and of noble, yet gentle, pre- 
sence. He had a handsome oval countenance, and his 
fine expanded forehead waa the mirror of his admirable 
virtue. His eye-brows were thick and arched ; the 
colour of his eyes, chesnut, and they had a fascinating 
expression which had aa much fire as sweetness in it. 
His lips at once shewed the benevolence and calm 
dignity of his character ; and, when compressed above 
the marked and prominent chin, told the extent of his 
resolution and will. His complexion was a pale brown ; 
his voice rich and sonorous, and its tone, as well as the 
language it conveyed, went at once to the heart. 

The king wore a small coif, or bonnet, which tied 
under the chin, but left the whole of his ample forehead, 
and the shape of hia head, to be seen. He was arrayed 
in a full, flowing robe of crimson velvet, bound with a 
girdle round the waist, enriched with an agraffe of 

After I had been presented, he fixed his eye upon 
me for some moments, without speaking ; then beckon- 
ing for me to approach nearer him, he inquired of 
me from whence 1 came, whither I was going, and 
whether, during my wanderings, I had been ever-so- 
little annoyed by the officers or people under hie 
authority ? Having learnt from me that I wm trave- 
ling for improvement, he addressed me in these memo- 
rable words: *May the blessing of God attend your 
endeavour ! it is a painftil path, but it is highly laud- 
able, and cannot but be profitable to yourself and those 
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around you. So long as wisdom shall thus find honour 
in this my kingdom, so long will it go on and prosper ; 
but when that dial! cease to attract regard, from that time 
forth would I date its iUl.' 1 replied, that, if indeed 
my enterprise were painful, yet &r greater labour might 
be lightly esteemed, which should be crowned with the 
delight of hearing and contemplating in a king's person, 
the rare, pure source of all wisdom ; that the writing 
of my tour would be doubly pleasant, coming recom- 
mended by the honour which 1 that day received ; that 
every one would be eager to read it, if only to study 
the sayings and actions of one already called the Wise ; 
that the moat valuable of my pages would relate to the 
now happy and flourishing condition, under its great 
defender, of that France, whose monarchs were descended 
from Franfois, who was the son of Hector, who was the 
son of Priam, who was the duke, or diief, of Troy. 

« The king, at these words, gave me a gracious smile, 
and all the great lords of the court refiected it from one 
to another so well, that, of a surety, that day was the 
most joyous and honourable of my life. ' Fair cousin,' 
said the king to the count d’Etampes, 'have care of 
this gentle knight, and lufid him fai your good com- 
pany saying which, his majesty gave me a kind nod ; 
and the count, one of the most engaging and courteous 
gentlemen who did honour to the Catholic nobility, 
having received his master's direetions, told me, that 
I could remain, if I so pleased, in the chamber of 
andienoe, untfi after the departure of the king ; — 
esteemed no trivial honour for a wanderer through the 
land, like myadf. 
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*' Taking my station on one side, along with the 
officers of the court, I could observe, at my ease, all 
that passed during the two hours of the fiwniliftr conver- 
sation which the king devoted at once to business, to 
science, and to pleasure. 

** For some time past, Charles had been desirous of 
beholding at his court a certain wise man, of whom 
miraculous things were spoken. Report gave out that 
he laboured hard and curiously in the art of alchymy ; 
and some people had gone so far, as to lay heavy bets 
that, within a given time, he would have hold of the 
philosopher's stone. This knowing clerk, a disciple 
of Master Arnault de Villeneuve, had long resisted the 
wishes and pressing invitations of the king, and came 
only on conditions of being allowed to take his de- 
parture in a few days. 1 saw him enter the saloon, 
presented by Master Cervais ; he was very bold, 
hunched, and crooked; he was wrinkled, white as a 
sheet; and his face as deeply ploughed as a new-fiir- 
rowed field,, with the little pox. But withal this, his 
eyes sparkled as if they were two live coals, and one 
would have said that life and death had divided equally 
his erudite person between them ; to death was allotted 
his thin, double, dried, and trembling limbs ; and life 
seemed for her share, to claim the wondrous smile that 
lit up his pallid features, and those eyes in which she 
shone proud and sarcastio. 

** The king having inquired if he were pleased with 
Paris, the little hunchback made answer ; ' Sir, I am 
a solitary man, and one of strange manners adding, 
that he was unaccustomed to wear upon his 1^ the 
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couitier'i simper, or his false blandishments upon 
hia tongue ; that such a life became great lords and 
people of the world, — but, for his part, he was better left 
to his poor yet pleasant life ; that he liked peace, though 
partaken with herbs, and water from the spring, better 
than fretting out his soul after wealth and honours. 
The king bade him be under no fear ; he was not going 
to difiturb his repose by heaping any of those hatefiil 
things upon him ; and that he as little wished to hear 
silly flatteries from his lips. * It is my desire,' he con- 
tinued, * to compare notes a little with you learned 
clerks, upon points of sapience, truth, and virtue.' 

After this strange being had taken his departure. 
Bureau de la Rivi^ observed, that the anunal had 
rude manners of his own, and he little merited the 
patronage of such a king. The latter replied in these 
words : — ' Aristippus, observing Diogenes at the foun- 
tain, washing hia cabbages for dinner, remarked to him. 
If thou wouldst flatter Dionysius, thou need'st not to be 
here browsing upon thy potherbs. But the other 
answered him. If this lettuce were as agreeable to thy 
puling stomach as it is to mine, thou wouldst flatter 
Dionysius less, nor wouldst thou become so huge- 
bellied at the expense of thy conscience.' 

** The whole of the courtiers, and the Sire Bureau de 
la Riviere at their head, now praised with one accord 
the maxims of the learned olerit ; one of them adding, 
that they ought to bear him no ill-will, though he hod 
spoken the truth, inasmuch as dissimnlation itself might 
be said to be a little branch—^ at least a twig of 
treason. To wbidi the king re^ed, laug^iing at the 
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conceit: — 'Certes, it ia but the drcumatances which 
make things good or bad ; to disaemble, when neoeaaaiy, 
to guard against the violence of wicked people, ia a 
virtue ; but to dissemble, in order to get an opportunity 
of deceiving others, is as much a vice. As regards our 
learned alchymist, he is no way to blame, because he 
loves better to be a philosopher than a prince.* To this 
some of the courtiers rejoined, that it was nevertheless 
an extremely pleasant thii^ to be a prince. ' But 
certea,' replied the king, * he hath more charge than 
profit. I know of no happiness in the use of power, — 
if it be not in reference to one point — and here the king 
cast an involuntary glance on high, musing for some 
moments, till, on being asked to what point it was he 
had referred : Mt is the power of doing good,* was his 
answer ; after which, methougbt that he bent his head, 
as if to conceal a tear. One of the courtiers, as if the 
king cared he should chime in with his every humour, 
began mightily to extol the wisdom of the remark, and 
then set himself to cry something too loudly for the 
place and tune, sobbing out, * It is very affecting to 
hear any one talk so wisely !* — * And of a truth,' 
said the king, * it is no less a virtue to know when to 
hold one’s tongue.* 

There was next introduced a person, named Peter 
Soatice, who came to solicit for his nephew the place of 
toeasurer of Niames, and laid much wei^^t upon a letter, 
written by the duke of Aiyou to the king his father, in 
order to aecomplish his wishes. But Charles had made 
the due inquiries ; and learning that the nefdiew of the 
said Peter was a young man of small sense, and greatly 
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addicted to the dice, he had lesolved to select another 
individual, with some recommendations of sense and 
honour. Now Peter, who was quite aware of the king’s 
design, thought to pick a hole in the other's reputation, 
and had the hardihood to observe, that he was but a 
poor man, and that his father actually drove the plough; 
to which the good king returned, * That the poor wise 
man ought to be &r more highly estimated than a rich, 
unprincipled man.' 

“ The chamberlain, Savoisy, here stepped forward, 
and told the king that a fiunous alchymist was at the 
door, applying for justice against one of his majesty's 
household officers. He was told to give him admit- 
tance ; and the complainant, approaching near to the 
royal presence, thus spoke : * I made a bargain, my 
liege, with one of your cup-bearers ; namely, that, in 
consideration of receiving one hundred francs, I would 
teach him the secret of making lapis fasiiU, or aanre.’ 
The king made answer to him ; * My friend, if thou 
hast not taught my cup-bearer thy grand secret, thou 
art not entitled to be paid.' This being proved, the 
king ordered him to be shewn the door. Hardly had 
the alchymist departed, when Charles casting his eye 
around to ascertain if there were not some one or other 
not known to the eup-bearw, he perceived me, and 
made signal for me to approach. He whispered some 
words in my ear, and I instantly set off to find the 
identical cup-bearer, whom 1 found in his pantiy. * 1 
am a stranger,' said I, addressing him, * and trevelling 
to find out some seerets in alehymy. I heard, but the 
other day, that you knew how to make lapis lazuli ; if 
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you please to let me have the secret, I will give you 
two hundred fironcs.' The bargain was soon stnick ; 
the cup-bearer gave me a recipe in his own hand, and 1 
took it to the king, who ordered that the alchymist 
should be paid his demand out of the wages of tlie 
disloyal servitor, who was forthwith dismissed from his 
employ. 

** Now as every one present extolled the wisdom of 
this prince, asserting that he merited to bear the palm 
even from Solomon, he narrated the following little 
history : * In the time of the seven wise men, a fisher- 
man was easting his net in the sea. An eccentric gentle- 
man passing by, agreed to purchase his first draught at 
a certain sum, to which the other acceded. He threw, 
and hauled up a little tabic made of pure gold, and it 
was now a question to which of the two claimants it 
should belong ? To settle the matter, they went to the 
Apollonian oracle, and putting the question, there was 
made answer ; To the most wise.” They, therefore, 
carried it straightway to Thales, one of the seven 
sages ; but Thales forwarded it by the same bearers to 
Bias, and Bias again to another of the wise men. In 
this way it went the round of the sages till it reached 
Solon, and he it was who commanded that the golden 
table should be dedicated to the supreme wisdom of God.' 
At the name of God, the courtiers all made the sign of 
the cross ; and 1 remarked, how these new apostles, 
who, in the king’s absence, gave the rein to their appe- 
tites and inclinations, as their inspired, were each 
and every one foremost to display their excellent devo- 
tion to wisdom of speech, and sets the most benefloent. 
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Montferrier, too, with ite now time-wom castle and 
lost dominion, ought not to be passed over in describing 
times like these. Sharing in fame, as well as in name, 
with various other towns in the south of France, it did 
not, perhaps, always rest in the peaceful obscurity 
which has since shrouded it, even, it would appear, 
from the view of historians and romancers of different 
periods. Probably it bore a part in the gallant and 
chivalrous scenes which threw lustre round names like 
those of Duguesclin and Gaston de Foix ; though, in 
the present day, it is contemplated, we think, with most 
pleasure, from the very circumstance of knowing nothing 
distinctly respecting incidents and events, which may 
once have conferred a different kind of interest upon 
the spot. There are, indeed, no features in the land- 
scape which we feel impelled to wish were inspired by 
the bold visions of history, or the wilder ones of tradi- 
tion ; the free, open scenery spreads healthily before us, 
and we are content to gaze and wander with no higher 
sensations of delight, than are inspired by a prospect 
of great beauty, extent, and variety. The balmy air, 
which makes the orange-groves bloom at Montpellier,* 
diffuses its fragrant influence over the hills of Mont- 
feirier, around which other antique castles, rural seats, 
and hamlets, serve to embellish its territory, while they 
tend to recall the memory of days long passed away. 

• ** When s tourist of any taste enters Montpellier/’ says the 

Gastsonomle Guide, "1st him resort to the establishment of 
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PRr del degrfn obirura, loui dn vofltei nntiquei, 

Noui monloni nvec peine bu lommet dei poitiquei , 

I<d, not yeux ^tonn^i prominent lean reipu'di 
Bur IcB reitei pompeux du Cute dci C^irti 

Lb Franc dbPovpioman 


It is in Nismea the traveller may beat, perhapa, pre- 
pare himaelf for the aaaodationa which are to fill hia 
mind when he finda himaelf in the land of the Romans 
and the Csaara. Their foostepa are left on the soil of 
thia venerable city; the sound of their triumphs and 
victories still linger around ita walls. It was here they 
marked their progress in civilizing the conquered 
Gaul; — that they displayed to the wondering barba- 
rians the magic of wealth and power, bidding to rise 
before them the aumptuoua atroctarea and proud 
memorials, which it belonged only to their own mighty 
nation to call into existence. 

Niames was like the noblest captive in a triumphal 
pageant; it was decked with the golden collar; the 
ensigns of royalty, and the ruins of her amphitheatre, 
of her temples and columns, remain to mark the rank 
she held among the cities of Rome’s noblest and most 
fovoured colonies* 

With the decay of the empire, the spirit fled which 
had raised her to importance ; the amphitheatre was 
at the same time deserted by the victors and the 
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Tanquished ; a holier foundation was laid for moralsi for 
faith and worship, and a new people appeared, created 
by the gradual advances of Christianity. But they 
were pressed on all sides by difficultieB and persecu- 
tions ; and the necessities and sedate dispositions thence 
engendered, made them turn with disgust ftom the 
pomps and turbulent pleasures which had delighted 
their heathen predecessors. Then began the walls of 
the amphitheatre to moulder; the temples lost their 
names ; the heroes, who had been venerated as gods, 
had no arts or virtues for commemoration, equal to 
those with which the ChristiAn soil was everywhere 
redolent ; and Nismes, in a few centuries, was forgotten 
as the once proud seat of Roman magnificence. 

Though dating the period of her grandeur from the 
Cwsars, Nismes traces her origin to the earlier Pho- 
cians, or, as some writers observe, to the Vohquea 
Arecomiqueaf and retains considerable remnants of the 
ancient Nemauaua. Ranking next to Rome in abun- 
dance of antiquities, she approaches “ the mistress of 
the world" still more nearly in the beautiful and 
imposing ruins of her amphitheatre, inferior only to 
the Roman Coliseum, and less injured by the hand of 
time. The first impression of this nuqestic and colossal 
structure on the mind of a stranger, is a feeling of 
astonishment that it exists ; the next, that of admira- 
tion at the extent of Roman power and grandeur. 
What more human efforts— It strikes him, what 
anns, what enginest were capable of moving those 
immense masses, moulding them, and adapting them, 
at the loftiest points, to their specific purpose 1 Tima, 
92 
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and the ravages of human spoilers, in depriving ihe 
edifice of its decorations, ^hibit its native strength and 
massiveness more strikingly to view ; and its distinct 
parts appear formed of huge blocks of stone, almost 
like rocks piled upon each other. The idea of a race 
of giants, or the labours of the Titans, recurs to the 
imagination, and the dusky hue given to most parts of 
these vast blocks, when the fury of Charles Martel fired 
the amphitheatre to expel the Saracens, conveys a 
deeper and gloomier feeling, with a belief in some lost 
and unknown power. 

When we reflect on acts of barbarism like this, and 
the previous assaults of the Visigoths, we shall no 
longer be astonished at the dilapidations of this stupen- 
dous edifice, but, rather, at the degree of entireness it 
has preserved up to the nineteenth century. More 
perfect than the Coliseum, and more majestic than the 
other amphitheatres of Italy, its exterior form and cha^ 
racter, os well as its pflasters, the columns, the por- 
ticoes, and many of the ornaments, have escaped 
destruction, and confer upon the amphitheatre of Nismes 
a comparative splendour and beauty amidst its ruins. 

On examination of its site and structure, though of an 
oval figure, it is found to resemble its Roman prede- 
cessor in its circular exterior sweep ; for it is a fiut that 
the eye embraces only a segment of its drcumfiBrenee. It 
is in the interior that its true elliptic form is observable, 
more particnlarly smoe the arena has been deaxed of the 
shops and houses which had begun to eneroaoh upon it, 
intersected by streets, till the whole began to wear the 
appearance of a regular /(rnhourg. For some period, it 
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had been reaolved to aircst the progreas of profanation 
like this ; but consideration for the occupiers, and a 
want of funds, were the repeated excuses assigned for 
the delay. Nor was it only the exterior portions of 
the grand edifice which thus suffered ; the nearest and 
most convenient points of the interior itself had become 
appropriated in a similar manner, till not only isolated 
houses, but entire rows, united with the walls of the 
amphitheatre, and stretching into streets and alleys, 
began to deform the whole aspect and character of the 
building. Several of the prefects held out threats, and 
a few even exerted themselves to arrest the progress of 
the evil; but it was to Napoleon — always a liberal 
patron of the arts that France was indebted for 
the preservation, it might be said, of the noblest spe- 
cimen of her Roman antiquities, — ^the admiration of the 
strangers and tourists in her land. He it was who, 
after passing through Nismes, sent his imperial orders 
to the authorities, not merely to put a stop to the mis- 
chief that was going on, but to restore everything, as 
fiur as possible, to its original condition, before these 
despicable encroachments on its sacred precincts had 
been committed. 

Another prince, illustiions by tide, may also be 
said to be indebted, no less than the people, to 
the celebrated emperor of the French for his regard 
to the antiquitieB of his country, inasmuch as it 
affi)rded the inhabitants of Nismes an opportunity 
of honouring his arrival among them, by aimi n g at 
some display, or rather some illusion of its ancient 
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Not many years back, a fdto was given at the 
amphitheatre, in honour of the duke of Orleans, who 
paid a visit to the city, and was requested to be 
present at the exhibition of a diariot race, in the old 
Roman manner. The ancient costume was adhered to; 
and the toille, or covering, as was customary, drawn 
across to form a temporary roof, and screen the spec- 
tators from the scorching sun and the sand. The 
throng on this occasion was immense; and notwith- 
standing the different appearance and the fallen glory 
of tlie spot, contrasted with the time when such scenes 
were represented in their antique splendour, it was a 
spectacle as imposing and as animated, in its way, as 
forty thousand persons assembled to witness so singular 
an exhibition could make it. It is under these circum- 
stances that the amphitheatre is depicted as it appears 
in the accompanying plate, presenting features of a 
mixed character, which, in Uie eyes of many, may give 
it an additional attraction, however lost upon the few 
who cannot so easily reconcile it to their ideas of 
ancient Roman ruins, and strictly classical taste. 

Various measurements have been made of this co- 
lossal edifice ; its hugest diameter, it is found, extends 
to 405 feet ; its smaller one, to 817( its ^pe forming an 
ellipsis; — and the circuniferenee to 1,040 feet, Fiendi.* 
The stones composing the main walls were ascertained 
to be 17 feet in length, 2 fiset 10 inches wide, and 
1 foot 5 indies deep ; ** and yet one of these grant 
stones," says Mr. Thicknesse in his Tour, " cannot be 
considered more in comparison to the whole building, 
* A French foot b thirtoen inohee EngUsh. 
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tban a single brick would be in the construction of 
Hampton Court.” The exterior exhibits two ranges of 
porticoes, which, extendmg entirely round, form two gal- 
leries, one above the other, embracing numerous arcades 
in each, and which are separated hy an equal number of 
Tuscan pilasters in the first range, and of Doric columns 
in tlie second. The entrance into the arena of the amphi- 
theatre is by four principal gates, which, it is observed, 
bear relation to the four points of the compass. That 
on the north side is the most noble of all ; and it is 
known to have been the most frequented. It opened 
also directly upon the town. Its portico, surmounted 
with two bulls' heads, admirably wrought, is of a 
majestic character. They appear as if in the act of 
springing from the summit of the pediment, producing 
the impression that the body is only being concealed 
from the spectator’s eye. The other ornaments on 
this side ore few ; but among them are two gladiators, 
several Piiapi in bas-relief, and a she-wolf, in the act 
of giving nurture to the infont founders of Rome. 

The interior retains few traces of its ancient decora- 
tions. Of the ranges of seats, which were said to have 
extended to thirty-two, only seventeen can now be num- 
bered; in some of the divisions are only twelve, and 
still fewer in the others. Many, doubtless, with much 
of its splendid ornaments, have been mingled with the 
ruins ; and it is to be regretted, that when the arena 
was cleared, and the progress of wanton dilapidations 
anested, by command of Buonaparte, frrther researchea 
into the surrounding parts were not pxoseouted. 

Even while the workmen were engaged on opening a 
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way into the interior, and to the Beats, for the purpose 
of modem exhibitions, they came to several tunnels, 
running a distance under ground, and which led to the 
conjecture, that the arena hod, at one period, been 
adapted to the purpose of sea-fights; but M. MiUin, 
who notices the fact, seems to consider them merely as 
large public sewers. 

The amphitheatre is stated to have afforded accom- 
modation for seventeen thousand spectators. The seats 
ore from eighteen to twenty inches broad they are 
placed very high, and approached by a succession of 
lofty staircases in stone. The matprial employed indeed 
throughout the entire edifice is stone, and that of 
enormous size, more particularly the parts which project 
from the exterior wall, in the form of corbels, each 
having a round hole through the middle, intended for the 
support of the poles of the tents, for the protection of the 
public, as before alluded to, from the sun or the rain. 
The ends of these immense poles, or rather masts, were 
brought to a level with the cornice itself. 

M. de Villiers gives an account of his being present 
at an exhibition of one of the modem bull -fights, which 
may be considered a sort of libel upon the character 
and splendour of the ancunt games. He describes the 
spectators of this wretched show, as seated at a greater 
distance froid the scene, and more exposed to the eflEbets 
of the weather, than their mightier predecessors ; and 
he had &11 leianre, in the immense throng by which 
he was surrounded, — occupying the seats of Roman 
ladies, kni^ts and dtiaens mingled with the Ghdlio 
youth of both sexea and all ranks,— to contemplate that 
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antique arena, consecrated to the still more ferocious 
spectacles of other days. But it was in vain he sought 
to yield to the illusion of the scene, or to imagine 
himself seated side-by-side with Roman conquerors and 
beauties: while the association of modem dress and 
manners, and of a village bull-bait, with all its vulgar 
accompaniments, still clung to him. 

“ Vainly,” he says, “ did I gaze around roe for a 
glimpse of the manly toga, or the tunic ; and as vainly 
bent my ear to catdi the accent of the language of Cicero 
and Virgil, or the names of Quintas, Marcus, Lucius, 
Fulvius, Livius, Plautus, uttered in lofty and femiliar 
tones. Instead of the solemn and terrific spectacles calcu- 
lated to foster the love of war and a contempt for death, 
1 saw a ridiculous bull-fight, every way inferior to those 
you meet with in Spain, and even to such as I have 
seen in Italy. The animal brought into the arena was 
a very diminutive one, without the least appearance 
of strength or ferocity, being &r more alarmed than 
those around him. If wild, he was, assuredly, a tame 
wild-bull ; and it was found necessary frequently to 
bring a fresh hero upon the scene; but they all appeared 
to have degenerated as greatly from the fiunous Roman 
bulls, as the sports themselves, in which they were 
doomed to play so wretched a part, from the character 
of the antique games.” 

Before the revolution, the town of Nismes contained 
nearly 50,000 inhabitants, and was considered increas- 
ing in wealth and prosperity ; but, more recently', it 
scarcely numbered 40,000. Though small in itsdf, its 
suburbs are very extended, comprehending nearly half 
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the entire population in tiieir precincts. The streets, 
also, are here wider, and better constructed ; the houses 
more lofty and uniform, with fine gardens attached. 

The old town forms a sort of parallelogram, described 
by its fine boulevards, which are decorated with new 
edifices, daily increasing, built in a superior style. On 
the esplanade* appears the palace of justice, of modem 
structure, in which there is an evident aim, on a small 
scale, at the dignity of the antique. The columns 
of the £a9ade, as well as of the porch, are of the Tuscan 
order, and planned on the model of the celebrated ones 
of PsBstum. The comice, the frieze, and the pediment, 
like the building itself^ all display an air of elegance, 
and are executed in a chaste Greek style. The hospital, 
the theatre, and other public edifices, are likewise 
worthy of attention; but, perhaps, the object most 
interesting, next to the amphitheatre, is another Roman 
relic of a temple, said to be dedicated to Augustus, and 
now called La Maison Carrie. It has stood nearly 
eighteen hundred years, without receiving other injuries 
than the darker hue and diaracter imprinted upon 
it by time. It is entered by a magnificent pordco, 
composed of six columns for the facade, and three on 
either side, belonging to the Corinthian order, and 
disposed in such a manner as to open an access to the 
portico on three sides. It is entered by a noble flight 
of steps ; the gate is situated at the end of the vestibule ; 
and the colonnade extends the entire length of the 
edifice, and along both sides of the portico. Thdu^ 
exciting admiration by its state of preservation and the 
* What weoall the paradst at, tcchnioally, theglaoia. 
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elegance of its proportions, it produces little of the 
imposing effect felt on viewing the grander dimensions 
of the Font du Gard,and its magnificent ruins scattered 
around. 

In the vicinity, the Tour-maonb, (Turria Magna) 
presents another striking ruin, and at the foot of the hill 
upon which it is erected is another edifice, called the 
Temple of Diana ; not far from which are to be seen the 
celebrated fountain, and the no less beautiful prome- 
nades, which give an agreeable air and aspect to the 
environs of Nismes. Without these, and its wealth in 
Roman antiquities and curiosities of various kinds, this 
ancient and celebrated city would long since have sunk 
into the neglect and insignificance which have been the 
lot of most third and fourth rate towns. 



AVIGNON. 


Nitiue hath ualffned 
Tm loveivigii ramedlei for human grlaf , 
Religion nimt, Unneat, fliat, and lie«t. 

Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm . 
And itrenuoui action next 

Southey. 


Avionon was for centuries the great theatre of 
ambition, the cradle of luxury, ‘and the common mart 
for talent. In the history of Europe, during the latter 
part of the middle ages, it appears with its head raised 
above the still proud but sunken spirit of consular 
Rome ; its form clad in robes of deeper dye than the 
emperor’s purple, and its forehead bound with a loftier 
crown than that which Rome displayed in the time 
of her first Caesars. The schism which so long dis- 
graced the church, and kept Christendom in a state of 
perpetual initation ; which gave birth to the anomalous 
power of two popes, and all the attendant evils of re- 
ligious warfisre, was the foundation of the fortune, the 
splendour, and the vice which so long distinguished 
Avignon firom every other city in the world. By the 
operation of aU those mhusters of licentiousness which 
wait on courts, where intrigue is the recognised arbiter 
of right and wrong, she was filled with the moat des- 
perate of bold, bad men; by the oppOTtunities she 
afforded for the display of Imuning and eloquence, she 
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became the sojourn of the greatest geniuses of the age; 
and by the means and support which she alone pre- 
sented to the patient and humbler scholar, she saw 
around her talent of every grade, and could have sent 
forth from her gates an army of intellectual crusaders, 
furnished with full ranks, and commanded by minds 
rising above each other in the most perfect order. But 
Avignon was contented to remain the mere hostelry of 
talent; and men of genius, like the Punic legions 
among the baths of Capua, degenerated amid her 
luxuries into the mere slaves of pomp and power. 
Hence it was that with the first diange in the condi- 
tion of the church, she sunk firom her lofty eminence ; 
and hence it is that Avignon now only retains tlie 
dim shadow of what she was in the days when France 
gave birth to more popes than Italy. 

So numerous, however,' are the descriptions of this 
once queenly city of the south, and so &miliarly 
known to most English readers, as well as tourists, 
that no apology need be advanced for no longer dwell- 
ing upon the oft-told tale which connects the name 
of Avignon with the shades of Vancluse, and the lovea 
of the poet “ of all times.” For more delightfiil ddi- 
neations of these than could here be introduced, the 
reader is refened to the works of the Abbd de Bade, 
of Ugo Foscolo, and the excellent lives of the Italian 
poets, in which the character of Petrarch, as well as 
the scenes he loved, have been so admirably dwelt 
upon by the pen of Mr. Stebbing. 

Connected as Avignon has been for so long a period 
with the religious affiun of Christendom, it will be 
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more agreeable to the reader, as well an to the plan 
hitlicrto pursued, if we here take a brief view of the 
rise and progress of protestantism as it developed itself 
in the French provinces. 

The history of the French Protestants is richly de- 
serving of study, and was recommended to Robertson 
by the historian of the Dedine and Fall, as one of 
the beat subjects on which he could employ his genius. 

Luiheranwm is supposed to have owed its first 
appearance in France to the encouragement given by 
Francis I. to several learned Germans, whose heretical 
opinions were embraced by numerous French scholars 
and divines. Among the earliest converts to the re- 
formed doctrines was the bidiop of Meaux, 'William 
Bri^oimot, who instructed the people of his diocese 
in the opinions he had himself embraced, and nourished 
a close intimacy with Farel, Roussel, and other pro- 
testants, who subsequently rendered themselves con- 
spicuous by the success of their preaching. Whatever 
the bishop of Meaux or his fiiends, however, did towards 
difiusing their opinions among the people of that city, 
was done secretly ; and the first preacher whom they 
recognised as their regular pastor, was Peter le Clere, 
a wool-comber. 

The exertions of this sealous advocate of the new 
opinions were speedily crowned with success; and in 
a brief period, the number of persons professing them- 
selves converts to Lutheranism, amounted to between 
three and four hundred. The nature of the sentiments 
they upheld, as wdl as their number, prevented their 
remaining unobserved by the public authorities; and 
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occasion being taken from the preacher's openly de- 
daring that the pope was Antichrist, a persecution 
was commenced, in which the pastor was the first 
sufferer. He, however, escaped with being branded 
and whipped, and fied to Menta, where he continued 
to preach, till his labours were finally put a period 
to by his martyrdom. 

With Le Clerc, fied Fare! and other learned men, 
who had engaged themselves in the same work; and 
the extermination of the protestanta of Meaux, by the 
sword of the executioner, was only prevented by the 
mild disposition of the king, who desired the processes 
commenced against them to be stopped. Francis, 
however, was rather merciful by nature than tolerant 
by principle, and he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by his clergy, that the heretics ought to be punished 
os criminals of the most dangerous character. The 
representations which they nude to him respecting 
the facility with which they diffused their opinions, 
were seconded by the circumstmice of his sister's being 
an acknowledged advocate for the Reformation. As 
she was queen of Navarre, she possessed numerous 
opportunities of befriending the protestanta, and so 
zealous was she in her exertions, that she converted 
her husband to their opinions, and obtained his consent 
to the measures she pursued for their protection. At 
the court of Navarre, consequently, were to be found 
the most distinguidied of the men who had embraced 
the principles of the Refonnation; and, to the great 
offence of the catholie prelates, who considered them- 
selves soAdiy entitled to the spiritual government 
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of the king and queen, Gerhard Roussel was taken 
under their special protection, and was allowed to dic- 
tate to them the reform which he thought necessary 
to the improvement of public worship. Among those 
who felt the greatest indignation at these circumstances, 
were the cardinals Foix and Grandmont, who, seeing 
no hope of bringing bade the queen to better counsels 
by their own persuasions, hastened to Paris in order 
to inform Francis of the dan^rous errors into which 
his sister was every day falling deeper. 

Whatever were the original feelings of the monarch 
on the subject, he now expressed the strongest con- 
cern for the situation of the queen of Navarre, and 
immediately wrote to her, desiring her attendance in 
the capital. The summons was obeyed ; and, on her 
appearing at court, Francis dedared his disapprobation 
of her proceedings, by which she had endeavoured to 
abolish the mass, and introduce novelties into the pub- 
lic services which ought not to be allowed. From this 
charge, however, she skilfully defended herself; and 
Oerbaid Roussel, whom she had brought with her, and 
two reformed Augustine monks, were allowed to lay 
before the king a set of propositaons under which were 
induded the heads of the alterations which they wished 
to introduce. These were, that the mass shonld be 
performed as usual, but that the sacrament dunild be 
given at every hums ; that there should be no elevating 
of the host ; that no act of adoration dionld be per- 
fonned towards it; that the laity, as well as defgy» 
dioiild receive both the bread and wine at the sacral 
meat; that neither the Viifin nor the saints rimnld 
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be commemorated in its adniiuiatration ; tliat common 
bread should be used in it ; and that the priest should 
break it, and distribute it to the people ; and, laat]y» 
that priests should not be compelled to live in a statu 
of celibacy. 

These propositions, though apparently directed only 
against certain practices in the public worship, implied, 
in fact, a reformation in many of tlie most important 
points of doctrine ; and Francis not only rejected their 
introducUon with disdain, but ordered Roussel and his 
companions into temporary confinement. Not long after 
this offiur, the attention of the monarch was again 
attracted to the subject by the discourses of Nicholas 
Cocke, a divine of great eminence, who had the bold- 
ness, when preaching in the royal presence, to dilate on 
the error of those who worshipped the elements in the 
sacrament, instead of raising their thoughts to heaven, 
which should be the sole object of their care. He 
repeated the same sentiments in a private conversa- 
tion with Frands, and was, in consequence, sub- 
jected to the sentence of his ecdeiiastical superiors; 
but while they were preparing the necessary formalitieB 
for hia trial, Francis, in the true spirit of an enlightened 
monarch, as well as a good Christian, directed that he 
should not be interrupted, ^ he could defend his doc- 
trines by scripture. **This," says the learned doctor of 
the Sorbonne, Dupin, ** led to a dispute whidi might 
have been of ill oonaequenoe, and made a thing most cer- 
tain to be looked upon as dubious, had not the cardinals 
of Lorraine and Toomon, to word the blow, taken care 
that Cocke, being convinced by private disputes with 
Q 
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the divines, yielded, and delivered from the pulpit tlie 
contrary doctrine." So fearful, it would seem, were the 
cardinals of Lorraine and Toumon, lest the opinions and 
arguments of their opponent should become known to 
the public ; and bo irresolute, at present, were those who 
opposed tlie established religion in France. 

But the mild and toleruit spirit which Francis had 
hitherto exhibited, gave way, at length, to the represen- 
tations of his bigoted and interested councillors. In 
the year 1529, Lewis Berquin, a Flemish gentleman, 
whose chatacter baa been described as a model of 
charity and benevolence, and whose only offence was that 
he gave umbrage to tbe priests, was condemned to have 
his tongue bored through, and to be imprisoned for life ; 
but, on hia appealing from hia judges to the king and 
the pope, tbe former, in another assembly, sentenced 
him to be forthwith burnt alive. 

The utter barbarity of this execution would have 
awakened a desire of reform in the minds of all juat 
and enlightened men, had it been much less ready to 
break forth than it now was in France. There is, 
happily, in human nature, a deeply-seated hatred of 
oppression, and the greater the violmoe used to force 
down the spring of human thought and activity, the 
more violent is its recoil. After tbe event above 
mentioned, the number of the Protestants was found 
rapidly to increase ; and in the year 1584, their enthu- 
siasm, and opposition to the established religion were 
oirived at such a height, that they uttered the boldest 
invectives against the priests, attacked their comiptions 
both by ridicule and argument, and, at last, affixed 
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placards on the doors of the churches, and even on 
those of the Louvre and the royal apartments, exposing 
the errors committed in the popish mosses. 

Francis was greatly irritated at perceiving this rapid 
growth of Protestantism in his capital, and it is difficult 
to say whether his feelings ai a monarch, or a Catholic, 
were the more outraged by the proceedings of the 
reformers. When the ohnoxi« as placards were pub- 
lished, he was just on the eve of setting out on an 
expedition against the duke of Milan ; and it is not 
improbable but that the excitement into which his 
mind was thrown by that circumstance, might have 
some share in leading him to commit the violences of 
which he was now g^ty. To avert the resentment of 
heaven, which he was persuaded had been provoked by 
the placards in question, he ordered a strict inquiry to 
be made after the persons who had been guilty of the 
offence, and six of them being discovered, they were 
immediately thrown into dose confinement. The next 
step he took, was to order the bishop of Paris, Bellai, 
to proclaim a general procession ; to be present at which, 
he hastened from Blois to St. Germain ; from which 
place, on the day appointed, the solemn cortege set out 
on the road to Paris. First went the bishop, carrying 
the host, and followed by the dauphine, the dukes of 
Orleans, of Angouldme and Vendome, who bore the 
canopy. Next came Frands himself, who walked 
bare-foot and bare-headed, carrying a lighted torch. 
After him proceeded other princea of the blood royal, 
troops of courtiers, the foreign ambassadors, and all the 
dignitaries of the French church. The procession having 
terminated at Notre Dame, the king and the rest of the 
q2 
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assembly went to tlie bishop’s palace, where the mo- 
narch mounted a pulpit prepared for the purpose, and 
addressed the persons present in an eloquent discourse, 
the object of which was to prove to them the duty of 
exerting themselves in support of the ancient worship, 
and of using every means they could devise to bring 
those who had been guilty of any offence against its 
rites to condign punishment. The climax of the royal 
preacher’s arguments was, that if his own arm were in- 
fected with the pestilence of heresy, he would cut it off; 
and that if any of his children even were so unhappy as 
to favour the new reform, he would not spare them. 
As a proper conclusion to the solemnities of this memo- 
rable day, the six Protestants were taken from their 
cells in the evening and burnt alive. 

No exertion was spared by the parliament or the 
clergy to follow up the measures which had thus been 
commenced*, and, among the Protestants, whose only 
chance of safety lay in immediate flight, was the cele- 
brated Calvin, who had two or three yean before 
rendered himself conspicuous by the avowal of his 
attachment to tlie reformed doctrines. This highly dis- 
tinguished man was bom at Noyon, in Picar^, July 
10, 1509 ; his proper name being Jean Cauvin, after- 
wards latinized into Johannes Calvinus, He was at 
flnt intended for the church, and received in his youth 
the grant of some small benefices ; but becoming 
somewhat unsettled in his religious opinions, he turned 
his attention to the study of the civil law. Having 
ccnnpleted his education, and acquired a knowledge of 
Greek from the professor at Bouxges, Melchior Wolman, 
who confirmed him in his attachment to Lutheranism, 
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he took up his residence at Paiisi and there speedily 
distinguished himself among the Protestants, by his 
spirit and erudition. In 1532, howorer, he was obliged 
to flee, having provoked the resentment of the parlia- 
ment against both himself and the rector of the univer- 
sity, who having a speech to make in public, obtained 
the assistance of Calvin in its composition, and allowed 
him to insert some obscrvatiutis in favour of the re- 
formers. After about two years’ absence from Paris, he 
returned ; but the events above described happening 
soon after, he was a second time obliged to fly ; and 
proceeding to Geneva, established himself, in a few 
years, as the head of the Protestant church in that city, 
and the director, in fact, of half the reformed churches 
in Europe. 

The violence with which Francis had allowed his 
parliament to prosecute the Protestants in his dominions, 
induced the German princes, who befriended the Refor- 
mation, to remonstrate with him on the occasion. In 
the year 1536, also, Colvin dedicated to him his famous 
work, intitled, “ Christian Institutes and in the pre- 
fatory epistle, set it forth as an apology for his unjustly 
persecuted faith. Self-interest, and a temper naturally 
averse to cruelty, induced Francis to listen to the com- 
plaints made by the Protestant princes, assembled at 
Smalkalde, and he mamfested a strong inclination to 
bring about an accommodation which might heal the 
schism existing among his subjects, and induce the 
German potentates to become his allies. To forward 
this desirable object, he conceived the design of inviting 
some one of the most learned and temperate of the re- 
formers to his court, that he might have an opportunity 
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of conyening with him on the points in dispute, and 
consulting what measures would be most likely to re- 
store tranquillity. Erasmus at first presented himself 
to the king's mind as the most proper person he could 
choose for the proposed conference ; but strong objec- 
tions having been made by his advisers to that scourge 
of priests and prelates, he next turned his thoughts to 
Melancthon, a man whose learning and moderation, 
and the general amiableness of his character, rendered 
him in reality more fitted than almost any other person 
that could have been mentioned for the design which 
Francis had in view. But Melancthon, unfortunately, 
wanted a quality essentially necessary to his situation, 
as one of the chiefs of the new sect. Though firm 
in his convictions, and too profound a scholar to 
fear any antagonist in disputation, he vras deficient 
in resolution, or rather, perhaps, that vigour of animal 
spirits, which supported his great master in all his 
undertakings. Instead, therefore, of seizing upon 
the opportunity which the invitation of Francis af- 
forded him, to defend the principles of the Refiirma- 
tion in France, he contented himself with endeavouring 
to do by letter what there was no chance of eflEbct- 
ing but by personal and unceasing exertion. The 
consequence was, that those of the monarch’s coun- 
cillors, whose interest it was to oppose any measure of 
conciliation, again employed their accustomed arguments 
with so much effect, that Francis suffered himself to be 
convinced, that no intercourse ought to be hdd with 
heretics, and that the sword of the magistrate might be 
made much more condadve to the preservation of nahy 
in the church than reason or learning. 








FONT BRNEZE AND VII.LENEUVE, 

FROM AVIOMON. 

Much w«r« thotr prime of daya , 
nut now tlioMi ahitc uublemlHhed mannora, wlienm 
The fkbling poota took the golden uiii., 

Are found no more amid theae Iron timea. 

Tiiouaun. 


In the landscape before us, — rich, varied, and romantic 
as it is, — the eye embraces only a segment of a vast 
and beautiiiil amphitheatric view. The spot whence it 
was taken is called the capitol, consisting of a high rock, 
which commands a wide-spread prospect over the plains, 
besides a general view of the town of Avignon. Far 
beyond, it appears skirted by mountains, stretching an 
immense distance, including that of tlie celebrated 
mountain of Yentoux. From the same point, likcwisCf 
the spectator beholds, on their rushing career, the 
waters of the blue, arrowy Rhone, pursuing its many- 
winding and rapid course through the richly-cultivated 
country which it laves and beautifies. The bridge, 
which is here seen, formerly connected the town of 
Avignon with that of Villeneuve, which appears, also, 
in the distance ; giving to the whole landscape a full 
and picturesque effect. 

Nor is it only in combinations of natural scenery, 
that this romantic portion of southern France arrests 
the eye of the traveller. In the days of the early 
monarchy, amid the feudal and chivalrous exploits of 
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the middle ages, — in the tented field, or presiding in 
the festive hall, listening to the pilgrim’s tale, or the 
song of the troubadour, — the lords of Villencuvc made 
themselves loved by their retainers, and dreaded by 
their enemies. Their names have been alike celebrated 
in the strains of the wandering minstrel, and in the 
historic annals of their country. 

Of the old counts of Villeneuve we meet with some 
curious details, and none more amusing than from the 
pen of our favourite tourist, in his perambulations, 
during the fourteenth century. “ It was here,” he 
observes, “ I found, seated under the broad shadow of 
three noble oaks, the venerable Arnold IV., lord of 
Villeneuve, who was reposing himself after the fatigues 
of his journey. His attendants stood in guard of his 
horses, his hawks, and his dogs, at some distance from 
him ; while standing, also, nearer their illustrious 
master, were seen his squire and two pages engaged in 
recounting to him the most singular adventures of the 
last fair of Bcaucaire, and, from time to time, filling 
into a golden cup the clmret of Die, or presenting 
Maluessan figs, upon a plate richly enamelled with his 
arms. Arnold IV. is one of those patriarchs of the 
feudal age, — models of the antique nobility, — whose 
. benign character of patrons, faithful and pious, and 
whose pure and loyal blood are fast wearing away, in 
proportion as the great crown encroaches upon the 
domains and prerogatives of its lords-paramount. 

" The nobility of the Villeneuve is a sort of property 
of Provence *, as proper to it, indeed, as is the thyme to 
the hill-side, the violet to the shadow of the woods, and 
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the lilies to the valley. The famous Romee do Ville- 
neuve, who, to avoid envy, appeared at the court of 
Raimond dc BerLiiger in the disguise of a pilgrim, and 
who, becoming his minister, made mamage-oUiances 
for four of the count's daughters with four of the greatest 
monarchs in Christendom, is the proud patriarchal name 
of the Villcneuve. Such was his policy and wisdom, 
as to merit well the title of chief of this distinguished 
family, uniting prudence and valour in so high a 
degree. Roselinc of Vilieneuve, whose modesty was 
equal to her beauty, and whose more than human 
virtues have conferred the gift of working miracles 
upon her tomb, is also another of those nobly majestic 
stems from which the family sprung. After confer- 
ring lustre upon the name, Arnold IV., wearied of 
honours and of courts, had exchanged with Queen 
Joan, his sovereign, the principality of Saint Georges, 
in Calabria, conferred upon him by King Robert, for 
his signal exploits, and, no longer wishing to leave 
the land of his fathers, he closed his honourable career 
in his favourite castle of Trans, situated between the 
towns of Aix and of Nice. It was there, during tlie 
four national festivals of each year, he called around 
him the seventy good seneschals of his territories ; it 
was there he gave hospitable entertainment to the 
pilgriitm on their way to the hermitage of Saint Rose- 
line of Yilleneuve. 

** Such was the noble Arnold, whom I saw, resting 
from his glorious &tigues, under the shade of his 
paternal trees ; and approaching within a half-anow'a 
flight, I saluted him as the stranger who had seen him 
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at the apoBtolic palace of Avignon. He instantly zecog- 
nized, and asked me if 1 were not one of the Bretons 
whom he had met at the holy pontiff’s ; when 1 briefly 
recounted to him my history, and he engaged me 
farther to continue my route in his company. Having 
travelled together till we had passed the confines of 
Venaissin, he took off his hat, and said, * Hail, at length, 
to the dominion of my well-beloved sovereign ! ’ 

“ As he was speaking, we heard the sound of a mule’s 
amble, just behind us, and, on turning round, beheld 
one of the most notable citizens of Aix, namely, 
Francis Gaufridy, then on his way home from the fair 
of Beaucaire, and my lord of Villeneuvc beckoned to 
him, thinking that we might chance to hear some news. 

'*The good citizen, having emptied his budget of 
all he had got, began to question Arnold in his turn, 
especially as to the health and well-being of the 
excellent Queen Joan. Having been satisfied on this 
point, he cried out, * May the good Lord long preserve 
her for us I ’ — * And you might add,’ observed Arnold, 

* give her strength to overcome all her adversaries !' 

* O yes,' replied Gaufiidy, * take my word, noble 
Sir, those hollow, two-faced subjects of her’s, the 
Italians, have no real love in their hearts ; and just to 
vent their spite, because the good people of Avignon 
regret they ore no longer under the pastonl sway of 
the suzerains of Provence, they attack our dear princess, 
and even dare to say that she strangled . . . but 
seeing me, he suddenly stopped, as if dreading to 
repeat any thing derogating from her excellence in the 
ear of a stranger. 
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" The lord of Villeneuve tarried uo time at Aix, for 
he abhorred the very idea of living in a town. Act 
regards myself, I went to lodge in the street of the 
Three Elms, faubourg St. Sauveur, the entrance to 
which bears the name of the Gale of Ike FlageUantSt 
from the circumstance of those who arc sentenced to 
receive the scourge passing through it to the place of 
punishment. But scarcely had I descended into the 
hostelry, before the notable Gaufridy came to seek me, 
declaring be would be al&ontcd if I took up my tent 
in any quarter but with him, especially since he had set 
me down for a good Provencal, by speaking in the favour 
of our beloved countess. This truly honest citizen 
had left my side only for a moment, while he changed 
his dress, that he might urge his invitation with a finer 
grace, agreeably to the rules of antiquated ceremony 
and city politeness. I followed him ; and as we 
went, he proposed to me to salute the syndics of the 
town of Aix, who for the time being, were the Da- 
moiseau Fouque Isnard, Isnard de Segreriis, and Pierre 
Benedicte ; but we could not meet with them in their 
chambers, they being gone to add their weight to a 
grand procession of the clergy made by the good people 
of Aix, to the fountain of Lignana, to obtain the 
blessing of a fiill of rain ; the earth for the last 
two months having been nearly dried up. It is there 
the pilgrims cause to enter into the fountain a gentle 
maiden, the most lovely and the most discreet that is 
to be found within the town or its vicinity, if we are 
to believe the old chronicles of the place. Very soon 
the watOT rises in a vapour or mist round the body of 
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the fair girl, who amuses herself by singing songs, 
while her companions strew flowers over her, till the 
source of tlie fountain dries gradually up, its waters 
mounting into the air, and forming clouds, from 
which, the same evening, there come several refreshing 
showers. The young sister of miracles then issues 
forth with dry foot, and a few glittering drops only 
are to be seen, like dew upon the flowers with which 
the side of the fountain is covered. The procession 
being finished, I saw several of the members and orders 
which composed it, pass under the casement of mine 
host, in particular the nuns of the monastery of Naza- 
reth, who were all spmng of noble sires and gentle 
ladies. GauMdy named them to me as they passed, 
and of a verity there did seem something miraculous 
in their looks ; and the young men did openly lament 
that the flower of Provencal beauty should be ravished 
from them, as it were, by the cold and cruel laws of 
religious penance. But what if the roses do indeed 
shed their perfume upon the altars, doth that hinder 
that tlie sweet spring no longer nestles in the cradle 
of the sheltered hill-side, and the leafy wood ? 

Citizen Gaufridy was very anxious to walk with me 
through the entire town of Aix ; for in his city quality 
he was vastly proud of all that was curious, — ^himself not 
the least curious, to be met with in a place famous for 
the vivacious conversation and singular courtesy of its 
inhabitants. They seemed to possess an instinct for 
pleasure and social festivals, over which they pre- 
sided with an elegance and grace, a love of mag- 
nificence, and a wit — along with a gallant and 
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chivalrous bearing, wliich brought back to mind the 
brightest and the best days of the Alphonsos, the 
Kairaond Berengers, and the Roberts, so beloved by 
the people, for the extreme mildness of their sway. 
They were exempted from subsidies on the simple 
condition of entertaining among them a reapectahlc 
troubadour. Then, indeed, were the rulers most be- 
loved along the banks of the Durance, and the Rhone, 
where the virgins and wedded dames united in the 
sweet tusk of gathering the amaranth and laurel to 
weave into a crown of honour, during those brilliant 
festivals, for the brows of these favourites of the Muses. 

** Mine host, Francois Gaufridy, had invited, pur- 
posely to do me honour, several notables and gentlemen 
of the place. The party went off with excellent spirit ; and 
after dinner there joined us a certain astrologer, together 
with tlie celebrated advocate, Simeones, and the witty 
troubadour, Arnold of Cotignac. Shortly after the 
syndic, Fouque Isnard came to pay us a visit; he was 
accompanied by my host Gaufridy ’s compeer, Jean de 
Gantes, surnamed the Braee^ and who had just arrived 
from Naples, where he had appeased some insurrection, 
being ever prompt in the service of his sovereign with 
his tongue as well as his sword. The citizen's guests 
inquired of him what news were last abroad? ' 1 bring 
some,’ he replied, * that will throw all your Provenpal 
youth into a fever, and empty to the dregs sundry 
hogsheads and vats of wine among you good citizens 
of Aix, of Marseilles, and of Yilleneuvc. Our coun- 
tess is about to splice her fortunes with those of the 
noble, valiant, and handsome prince Otho, duke of 
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Branswick.' ' God be praised for tliat !’ cried the 
whole of tlie guests, old and young, as they welcomed 
the hope of beholding a heir to their favourite's 
throne, a blessing denied them during tlie lives of her 
three preceding husbands. But whilst these faithful 
citizens of Provence were busily congratulating each 
other on this signal specimen of the Lord’s care of 
them, and of their country, tlie said astronomer, 
mounting on the table, commanded silence, and said 
in an emphatic tone of voice : — * At such an hour 
it were only meet you should bow down before the 
infallible oracles of my grmid science, and prepare 
to render homage to my increasing fame. Every body 
knows that I, — ^having been consulted by the magis-* 
trates of this town, previous to the first marriage of 
our very gracious and i^lht puissant Queen Joan, to 
learn from me the party she would do best to espouse, 
I replied with becoming assurance, that she would wed 
with Alio ; upon which the stupid crowd, ignorant of 
the nature of astreol influence, and to whom knowledge 
is as a sealed book and a fountain shut up, raised a 
great cry of silly ridicule, protesting there could be 
nothing in my prophecy, for it was certain there was 
not a single prince then living who laid claim to the 
name of AUo, O ! O ! have I turned the tables on 
ye ; — ye profanum vulgus, whom my deep and secret 
art abominates; — do ye stand convicted before your 
prophet, now that the mystic meaning of my letters 
bursts from the cloud more brilliant than the morning 
star. If you will just take the trouble, gentlemen, 
to borrow the first letter of the name of each of the 
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four huslKinds of Queen Joan, — that is to say, Andrew 
of Hungary, Louis of Tarento, James of Majorca, and 
now Otho of Brunswick, you will have this AUo ; — 
the collective and mysterious husband ; — the same 
whom my divining rod pointed out the way to the 
nuptial couch of our fair queen.’ The eye of every 
guest was fixed in astonishment ; — there was no longer 
any question of the prophetic genius of this great mas- 
ter of his art ; and each and all rendered homage to 
the special savoir of the astrologer, whose fame, through 
this incident, was placed upon an immoveable basis.” 

The point from which the accompanying picturesque 
and romantic view of Villeneuve appears to have been 
taken, is the Bridge of Boats, which affords a commu- 
nication between this place and the town of Avignon. 
The most remarkable and interesting features it displays, 
are the tower and castle, which, connected as they are 
with the associations of by-gone ages, cannot &il to 
claim attention, and excite feelings of mingled pride 
and regret in the mind of the traveller. The castle, 
more especially, occupying a high commanding site, bade 
defiance to its boldest adversaries, poured back the 
tide of battle, and sent forth its plumed, feudal chivalry 
into the tented field, under its favourite leaders of the 
far-fiuned name of Villeneuve. The village, or rather 
town, is one of considerable extent ; it possesses noble 
streets ; and in its more antique portion, a number of 
interesting objects, among which may be mentioned the 
imposing appearance of its gothic churches. 

Francis I., when preparing to hold an interview with 
his great rival, Charles, who had repaired to Ville- 
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franchc, took up his residence in the little village of 
Villeneuve. They arrived at the respective places 
which they had appointed, vrithin a few days of each 
other. The preliminary arrangements had been made 
by the pope, Paul III. with the view of inducing these 
two powerful monarchs finally to adjust their rankling 
and long continued differences. It was only at the 
special intercession of the commtm father of Christen- 
dom that they had been brought to listen to tliis plan 
of terminating a pob’tical struggle, earned on with all 
the acrimony of personal rivalry, and which had drawn 
down the most fearful calamities, no less upon the 
Italians than on their respective people. 

Accordingly, somewhat more propitiated, Charles 
landing without his guaids, was introduced to his 
rival, whom he had last seen — his prisoner ; — and 
he now dined with him, the d tite, in his tent. Upon 
the following day, Francis, considering that he was 
bound to return so great a mark of confidence, 
went, unattended, on board the imperial galley, where 
he was met with the utmost apparent cordiality by 
Charles. They embraced, and vied with each other 
in expressions of regard and esteem, insomuch, that it 
was observed, they looked like men determined to bury 
all recollection of former animosities. The truth is, 
that the emperor, of a far more profound and subtle 
character thau his enemy, had considered that it was 
extremely probable he might soon want to have a free 
passage through the king’s dominions, in order to inflict 
vengeance upon the refractory Netherlands. 

It was on returning from this interview, that Francis, 
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'who hud .'in eye for the study of n.Tture, as well as of 
the arts of whieh he was so liberal a patron, gratified 
himself by making observations upon objects of natural 
history, which he met with on his route. He also 
made an excursion into Dauphiny, a part of tlie 
kingdom which abounds with so many interesting 
productions to engage the attention of the man of 
science as well as of the traveller. After visiting 
some of the moat picturesque and romantic scenes, 
Francis ordered a boat to be constructed, for the pur- 
pose of exploring a subterranean lake, which was 
discovered near a village, called Notre Dame de la 
Bauline, on the road from Ghenoble to Lyons. In tliis 
he is said to have proceeded a considerable distance 
upon the waters, under-ground ; and it was only when 
he found that the stream began to grow more rapid, 
accompanied by a noise, resembling that of a fierce 
whirlpool, not for from them, that the king, urged by 
his guides, was led to desist from farther prosecuting 
his researches, and was reconducted to the entrance of 
cavern. 

The ten years' truce between the rival potentates was 
scarcely of two years' duration. Charles continued to 
evade the cession of the sovereignty of the Milanese, 
to the duke of Orleans ; and to this cause of rupture 
was added the assassination, under circumstances 
the most horrible and revolting, of the two ambas- 
sadors of Francis, when journeying to the Venetian 
republic, by the marquis del Guasto. It is asserted, 
upon indisputable authority, that the emperor, if he 
did not actually command, connived at the foul 

It 
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transaction ; and the extreme indignation of the French 
king, and hia immediate appeal to arms, farther 
strengthen the charge, from which writers have in vain 
attempted wholly to clear the emperor’s character. The 
particulars relating to the affair ore extremely shigiilar. 
Caesar Fregose, a noble Genoese, was appointed by 
Francis his ambassador to the republic of Venice ; and 
a gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, Antoine llincon, 
was sent, in the same official capacity, to the Porte. 
Rincon being a man remarkable for his extreme corpu- 
lency, and unable to bear the fatigue of a long-rontiuued 
journey upon horseback over the whole of Piedmont 
and the Milanese, the two ministers agreed to embark 
together upon the Po. Langei, who then commanded 
the French forces in Piedmont, having made particular 
inquiries as to the plot, received information, that 
Guasto had actually stationed different bands of assas- 
sins along the course of the Po, and most of the 
principal rivers in Lombardy ; and he instantly sent 
notice to the ambassadors of their extreme danger. 
But treating the matter as a mere trick to deter them 
from pursuing the interests of their royal master, and 
adhering to their original plan, they set out on their 
expedition. 

Langei, having obtained still stronger assurances of 
their impending fate, sent a special messenger to con- 
jure them to return. But they only consented to send 
back their credentials and despatches, which the French 
commander undertook should be delivered safely to 
them, should they live to reach Venice. With a view of 
proceeding with greater expedition, the two ambassadors 
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rowed all night, and had soon passed Casal. The next 
day, on arriving within a small distance from the spot 
where the Tesino falls into the Po, they congratu- 
lated each otlicr, and began to :iinube themselves with 
jesting upon the false alarm which had taken posses- 
sion of their good friend the commander ; but at that 
very moment, as appeared from the evidence of an 
attendant who escaped the assassins, they were suddenly 
attacked by two boats filled with armed men. With 
sword in hand, after a brave defence against superior 
numbers, both Rincon and Fregosc were cruelly 
massacred. 

It was upon this that Francis founded his complaints 
to the diet of the empire, as well as to the different 
FiUropean courts, — accusing the emperor of having 
violated all the laws of nations, in tlms causing to 
be put to death, not only innocent, but privileged and 
accredited men. 

In the varied and beautiful view of the castle of Vil- 
leneuve opposite, presenting the no less striking feature 
of the rapid and magnificent river, not unaptly termed, 
from the force of its current, **the arrowy Rhone,” pour- 
ing its stream below, we behold, perhaps, one of the most 
characteristic and national scenes to be met with in tlic 
south of France. Here again, too, we perceive a part 
of the stone bridge called Font Ben^se, which has fre- 
quently been destroyed, like many others in wood or 
stone ; and it is firom this point, as we have observed, 
that the eastle, with the surrounding scenery, appears 
under the most romantic aspect. 

Another picturesque view of the same spot is 
a 2 
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one of the streets of Villeneuve, ns it is exhibited in the 
vignette, in which wc see the cliaractcr of the scene, 
such as it appears from the banks of the Rhone, with 
the bridge of boats in the distance. This bridge, 
indeed, is the only one which, at the present period, 
is found to be passable; as that of wood, which had 
been constructed some way farther up the river, has 
been very considerably injured, if not rendered unsafe, 
by the violence and rapidity of the stream. In ad- 
dition to its other attractions, the peculiar style of the 
edifices, tlie costume and grouping of the figures, and 
the whole air and aspect of the place, must always 
appear interesting in the eye of an English tourist. 

The last port of our remark will apply in a more 
striking manner to the ladies of Villeneuve ; the 
women here having been long celebrated for their 
beauty, which is of a kind singularly resembling the 
Madonnas of Raphael, insomuch that one might almost 
imagine he had sometime resorted hither, and been one 
among those Italians who assisted in giving not only 
to the towns, but to their inhabitants, that Italian*like 
air and colouring, of which we are not unfrequently 
reminded in the south of France. 

In this delicious region, the fair of Beaucaire formerly 
oflTered a point of attraction to the travellers of every 
country. It presented a continued jubilee during many 
days, and, from its varied character, displayed a living 
picture of French customs and manners in the four- 
teenth century. Nobles and castellans, followed by 
their huntsmen and falconers, left their lordly mansions 
to mingle in the festivities of the scene. Troubadours 
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and knights were tliere abundant, it was not unaptly 
observed, os the rabbits in a warren. Minstrels, jong- 
leurs, doctors, dancers on the rope, &c., formed part 
also of the general assembly. Empyrics and emperors, 
apothecaries and barbers, were ready at hand, to avail 
themselves of cases real or imaginary ; and notaries as 
well, to put the seal to all manner of contracts and 
bargains. Then the order of the belles femmes^ or fair 
dames, instituted at Marseilles with the laudable view 
of bringing under discipline the stray daughters ot 
frailty, regulated the female community, and with a 
sort of papal authority issued their buUs, of which 
one was to the effect, that the said ladies were only 
permitted to be present on the express condition of 
consenting to wear veils twice as long as those worn 
by the more dignified classes. 

Merchandise of the most costly description met the 
eye, and the richest perfumery and incense, in which 
princes only could venture to trafiic, for the purpose of 
making presents to each other. On approaching the 
scene, a crowd had just gathered round a man who 
had the temerity, without any ailment, to swallow a 
spoonful of brandy, no ordinary feat at that time of 
day ; and every body said he would die, because the 
art of distilling it, then made use of only in medicine, 
had just been discovered by Amaud de Villeneuve, 
who for his ingenuity had been driven out of Mont- 
pellier as a heretic and a magician. 

The evening of each day was given to dances in the 
meadow of La Madelaine. There were numerous di- 
visions,^ such as the dances of Aix, the dances of 
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Catalonia, the dances of Avignon, and many others, 
so arranged, that every province was sure to meet with 
its own familiar figures. There the daughters of Mont- 
pellier, with their full, tender eyes, and smiles, and 
voices BO full of love, danced the treillea and Utre- 
ehtvalet, the joyous, animated movements of which 
agitated the beholder, no less than the tresses of their 
fine raven hair ; there, too, the Marseillais exhibit the 
faranduolot and there the natives of the Gapen 9 ois 
danced the haechu-her, which displays twelve kinds 
of figures, while they repeated the burden of ancient 
songs.* 

In 1174, Beaucaire became the theatre of one of the 
noblest tournaments, given by a king of England, to 
celebrate the reconciliation of the count of Toulouse 
with the king of Aiiagon; and Raymond, count of 
Toulouse, hold there his plenary court. The luxury 
and magnificence exhibited upon such occasions, axe 
almost inconceivable ; the seigneurs of the castles may 
be said to have held purses largess and profnsiou, as 
well as schools of war and chivalry. 

The count d'Agoult having received a hundred thou- 
sand gold crowns from the count of Toulouse, divided 
them between ten thousand knights, who jousted 
valiantly in the meadow of the toimioir; the aire of 
Simcaire caused the lists of the pas d*anaes to be 
ploughed up with twelve pair of white bulls, and then 
sowed the earth with thirty thousand gold pieces. At a 
loss how to account for this rare instance of prodigality, 

* This lingular dance is sull practised on occasions social 
hiliirity at Pont de Serviere. 
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some declared it waa to ennoble the toil, which was 
to be trodden by the eoni of the brave ; others, that it 
was to shew his contempt for riches, and to cause the 
damnable metal to re-enter the bowelaof the earth, from 
which it ought never to have been dug up. Some again 
ventured to hope it was from the more amiable motive 
of indemnifying the peasants, whose fields and harvest 
Ihtd been sacrificed to the expected sports. Still there 
was no reasonable way of explaining so singular a kind 
of prodigality ; and yet less so that of William de Mar- 
tello, accompanied by four hundred knights, who gave 
command that the whole of the provisions to be served 
up to his table, for so numerous a company, should be 
dressed by the odoriferous fire of pure wax-lights. 

After the fair, Luquin de Clavaro conducted his 
guests to the castle of Beaucaire. That lofty pile, 
seated upon a solid rock, had beheld the most intrepid 
of its enemies turn pale as they advanced to the assault. 
They admired those ancient red towers, cased with six 
depths of wall, and cut out into diamond points. It 
was into that grand hall, the ladies of the surrounding 
provinees had once carried their jewels and golden 
ornaments every kind, to aid in the ransom of good 
King John. From the ramparts of the castle are seen, 
stretching ftr into the distance, the lovely plains of 
Langnedoc and of Provence, — ^the Rhone, with its little 
woody isles, — the banks of the Qaidon and the Durance, 
covered with trees and fiowers,— the Pont dn Gard, and 
the triple spans of its superb arches ; — the towers and 
spires of Avignon, of Nismea, of Arles, and Tarascon 
the lakes of Valoares and of Berre;— the Dauphiny 
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mountains, with a thonaand other spots, rendered at- 
tractive by poetry, by glory, or by love. In the back- 
ground of these magnificent landscapes, the sea seems 
to unite earth and sky by those luminous deepenings, 
and blue misty horizons, which give repose to the eye. 
On one side lie the triumphal arch, and the Roman 
mausoleum, which adorn the exterior of the little town 
of St. Rcmi, where tradition tells us that the troubgt 
dour Pierre ran distracted, because his parents and 
those of Antoinette de la Suze were opposed to their 
children’s union. Beyond lies the wood, whore another 
troubadour, — Pierre de Chkteauneuf, having been set 
upon by robbers, who were about to despatch him, be- 
thought himself of singing them certain vSrses, which 
he had addressed to the fair Sanche de Porcclets ; and 
such was the efiect they produced upon the robbers, 
that they not only spared his life, but restored his 
money, his steed, and his arms. Near this spot, too, 
is seen the castle of Romanil, where, during the season 
of roses, were held the most celebrated of those courts 
of love, which threw new lustre and attractions round 
Provence. Not fiir off appeared the manors of Oigon, 
of Roquemaitine, of Vemdgues, and numerous others, 
immortalized by the amorous lyre of the votaries of the 
gai tavoir; but of which, now, scarcely the ruins of 
those lo% battlements and towers con be discerned, 
whence the horn once summoned to the field, or to the 
feast, the chivalroas and the fiur. 

Other recollections, also, are mingled wiHi the thonghta 
of Beaucoire and its vicinity, and tradition has handed 
down with applause the gentle names of Aueasra and 
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Nicolette, of whom the strange adventures and fiuthftil 
loves were long celebrated in the simple songs of 
the shepherds and mountaineers of these pastoral and 
secluded districts. 

Aucassin, we are told, was the only son of Garins, 
count of Beaucaire. Aged and infirm, the latter could 
no longer defend his dominions, but looked with hope 
to the growing strength and bravery of his young heir~ 
the wonder and delight of all his vassals. Yet, of a 
sudden, Aucassin, neglecting his fiune in arms, seemed 
to forget his prowess and his conquests ; for he had 
beheld, and languished with passion for, the beautiful 
Nicolette. Her form presented so perfect a model of 
female loveliness, that nothing could be perceived 
wanting by the eye of the most practised sculptor; 
while her raven tresses, blue eyes, lips made for sweet- 
ness and smiles, gave an enchantment to her whole 
person, it was quite impossible to resist. In her 
infancy, this exquisite creature had been carried away 
by Saracens, and sold to a certain lord, who held his 
fief immediately from the count of Beaucaire. When 
the aged Garins became aware that his son was thus 
distractedly fond of Nicolette, he was greatly incensed, 
and gave command to his chief vassal, that she should 
be banished to so vast a distance as never to be heard 
of any more. At this order the vassal was much 
afliicted, he being in the jdace of a parent to the unfor- 
tunate orphan, and not knowing how to execute such 
a cruelty, after having redeemed her from the horrors of 
slavery, and brought her up tenderly in his own house. 
Yet, not wholly to oppose the will of his master, he 
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placed her in a secluded tower, which looked upon a 
wide, sweet wilderness of orange and myrtle flowers : 
so remote, indeed, were the gardens of this retreat, that 
she could sing and play away the hours, whether of 
night or day, at her own free will, and not a fear of 
being detected in her gentle employ. The burthen of 
her song was still Aucassin ; ** Of Aucassin, my sweet 
friend, for whose dear sake they may torment me as 
they wlU ; for my heart will never change, and I shall 
love him — ^him alone, without ceasing.*’ 

On his side, the thoughts of Aucassin dwelt, with no 
less constancy, upon his beloved Nicolette ; as a proof of 
which, when saying grace at his friher's table, he could 
never get beyond the Pater-aoster, without reverting to 
the one enchanting subject which absorbed his whole 
heart and life. It was at thiw time, that Bongars, count 
of Valence, who had been opposed to the sire of Beau- 
caire during the last ten years, considered he could 
easily contrive to possess himself of the rich seignory of 
his ancient rival, since its leader could no longer wield 
sword or lance, while he heeded not his son, who 
devoted every hour, whether by day or by night, to one 
pursuit; namely, to discover in what hidden casket 
they had placed his jewel above all price. The old 
count was unable to stand before the tide of war, so 
fierce wu the onset of Bongars, and his vassals were 
discouraged at not beholding at their head some pretus 
eheoalier to shew them the way to battle. In tiiis 
extreme, the aged Oarino, carrying his sword to his 
son, addressed him, before all the assembled setft and 
vassals,, in these words : *' My fidhers, and I, their son, 



did ever meet war valiantly in our days; it hath 
now reached thy turn, and it behoves thee to look to 
sty and Bee thou hast not degenerated irom thy sires." 
Aucaasin replied, as he shook his head: ** What, 
Sir, be victory, and the wealthiest patrimony you can 
bestow, without Nicolette? But, to the end that no 
living Boul shall have it to say, that your son refused to 
fight this day from craven heart, 1 promise you. Sir, to 
chastise your enemies to the topmost bent of your 
wishes, provided, only, you will permit me to exchange 
some few words with, and give one kiss to, the girl I 
love." Garins then made promise that he should; 
and he did well, for already did there reach his ear the 
loud neighing of the great battle-horses, headed by the 
terrible Bongars ; and the poor diepherds speedily drove 
away their flocks towards the neaimost courts of the 
castle, where disorder and confusion were added to fear 
and dismay, in the hearts of serf, and villager, and 
castellan. 

But Aucaasin, presenting himself at the head of the 
great vassals, by his noble confidence and words, 
inquired courage into the most weak and timid-hearced ; 
he fell uptm the onny of Bongars, routed it, and made 
their chief a prisoner. He next took him to his father, 
who, embracing the brave youth three times, said to him, 
" It is now high time, indeed, to rcgoice, and pass all 
our remaining days in full court, and joust, and fes- 
tival." Auoaaein then told his &ther that ha would 
first like to have the two words and one kiss for which 
he had that day fought, as they hod agreed upon. But 
Garins, proud of so great a heir, thought it behoved to 
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wed him to some noble princese, and refused even to let 
him see the fiur Kicolette, for fear that he should love 
yet more, after having had two words and a kiss of 
her he loved. 

Nicolette, meanwhile, contrived to elude the vigilance 
of her guardians, and escaped out of the tower window, 
by slipping down the sheets of her couch, which she 
tied together for the purpose. Running over the beds 
of dewy flowers, with her delicate, naked feet, she 
penetrated even the meadows and woods ; and when it 
was fiurly day, she stopped at the side of a fountain, 
and seeing some shepherds, die said to them ; Good 
children of the vale and forest-side, go quickly to 
Aucaasin, and say to him, that in this spot there bides 
a white doe, gentle and sad withal, for which he would 
give all the gold he hath m the world, and that he 
must haste to see her, without let or delay, as she hath 
with her what may avail to cure his sufferings.” 

The shepherds, accordingly, having come into the 
castle, sought, but could nowhere meet with, Aucassin ; 
for he had fled, with tears in his eyes, from the festivals 
held in honour of his victory, and was wandering, foil 
of care and thought, over the country, dreaming of his 
lost love. Strange was the meeting of the lovers in 
the forest ; they had so many things to say, that neither 
could speak to the other. And, it being necesaaiy for 
their safety, they both took to flight; and they did 
traverse many towns and villages till they reached a 
eea-port, and there they went on board a ship, no one 
inquiring — “Whither are you bound?” And they 
knew it not ; for their country was in themselveB, and« 
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while together, they thought they had all the world. 
But soon they were taken by pirates ; a etorm divided 
the ships in which they were captives; that which bore 
Aucossin was wrecked upon the coast of Provence, 
where he heard that his aged &thcr had just died; 
the vassals all swore fealty to him, and he dispensed 
justice witli an equal and a lenient hand. 

Nicolette, meantime, had been borne into a country, 
the king ot which recognized in her his long-lost 
daughter, which certain marks and moles upon her fiur 
body did fully prove. But what to her was a throne 
without her loved friend ? She fitted out a little vessel, 
with the sale of her valuable pearls and diamonds ; she 
dyed her fair face black, or rather tawny, and takes her 
departure, disguised as a Moorish maid, into a world of 
adventures. She carries a guitar in her hands, and the 
name of her Aucassin alone is ever on her lips. Well, 
a fair wind brings her to the banks of Aigues-Mortes ; 
and, in a short space, she stands knocking at the gates 
of the castle of Beaucaire. There, seated upon the steps, 
was her lover, who had been conversing in a melancholy 
mood, with his squires and barons, — ^he had just re- 
counted the sad disaster of their capture and separation; 
but had broken off, and was some time silent, wiping 
away his bitter tears. He had just began to renew his 
lamentable story, to which the others could only listen 
in silence, occasionally breathing forth a few sighs, 
when Nicolette, touching the strings of her guitar : — 
** Would it please you, my noble lords,” saith the wan- 
derer, ** to hear of the adventures of the gentle Aucassin, 
and poor Nicolette, his dmu friend ? ” — and the barons. 



answering, “Yes, without doubt, we should;" — she 
told them so well the strange turns and adventures 
they had met, tliat there was not a dry eye among her 
hearers, while none present dared to raise their looks 
to the fiice of their chief, for dread of beholding in it a 
gnef too great to bear. Then Nicolette, seeing that 
every thing was as she could wish it, made a sudden 
pause ; the company all fixed their eyes on her — seek- 
ing to learn the occasion of this hasty breaking off of 
her tender discourse. She replied, with a smile so 
exquisitely tender and afiSsetionate, that with one voice, 
Aucaasin and the whole of his firiends cried out : — ** Ah! 
it is she ! it is she !” Again, they both lost the power 
of speaking to each other, for it was a joy too big for 
mortal utterance; and they stood, motionless, as two 
statues, with their eyes intently bent upon each other. 
When roused irom this trance of wonder and delight, 
they found themselves clasped in each other’s arms, — 
the next evening beheld them the happiest of united 
lovers ; and lovers they continued many long and sweet 
continued seasons, till they had gathered all of happi- 
ness that eaith had to bestow ; and with blanched locks 
and trembling limbs, they sat, in age, upon the same 
spot where they had been so strangely restored to each 
other in their glowing prime. 
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That from the inouiilaan*a ude, 

View* vrlldi, and awelllng flnodv, 

And hamlet* brown, and dim diKi nyra d ipiret 

(OLMH* 

JouRMETiNo through the romantic dwtricts of Van- 
cluse and the Bouches-du-Rhone, and the vicinity of 
the old Roman towns of Apt, Carpentras, Vaison, and 
Valreas, — the last of them laid in ruins by the ferocity 
of religious warfare,— the tourist beholds the singular 
little town of Orange. Its origin is obscure, and its 
history does not stand sufficiently prominent to reward 
traditional research, although its claim to antiquity rests 
on the too clear evidence of the ravages committed in 
turn by the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the Cal- 
vinists, from the period of the expulsion of the Romans. 
That extraordinary people ~even more celebrated as 
colonists than as conquerors— had raised it into a oon- 
siderable town, and numerous traces of their footsteps 
are yet imprinted on its soiL 
Nowhere, however, does their master-spirit appear 
more characteristically impressed, than on the triumphal 
arch, about 500 yards to the north of Orange, which 
was erected in commemoration of the victory of Marius 
over the Cimbrians. In its sculptural xelios is to be 
seen, among other 5 «s-reli^«, an aged woman, repre- 
sented in the curious aet of putting her finger in her ear. 
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It is, doubtless, meant to mark the character of tlie 
sorceress whom Marius is described as having been in 
the habit of invariably consulting before he marched to 
battle, from the moment when she first predicted to him 
who, among the gladiators entering the arena, as he sat 
in the amphitheatre, would prove the victors or the 
vanquished. 

Orange, in the earlier days of its prosperity, is said 
to have possessed its temples and its baths ; but there is 
now little else of its magnificence to be traced than the 
ruins of a noble aqueduct, which, to judge from its 
dimensions, conveyed the water, plentiful as a river, 
into the place. 

From such historical accounts as we have been 
enabled to collect of it, in the feudal epochs, this town 
seems to have home a mournful, if not an important, 
part in the political and religious drama witnessed by 
Europe during the middle ages, and in which the 
princes of Orange, the counts of Provence, and the 
popes, are said to have principally figured. 

On another side of the vicinity of Orange, after cross- 
ing the Durance, the tourist reaches the little village of 
Noves, celebrated os the birth-place of Laura, and, 
farther on, the more important town of Aix, Oigon, 
St Eemi, of whidi last place the renowned impostor, 
Nostradamus, was a native ; with Tarasoon and Arles, 
both so distinguished in elder times. 

The neighbourhood is, moreover, rendered interesting 
by the appearance of several old castles, situated on the 
summits of the rocky heights which command their 
respective towns, and of whidi the chateau of Monas, as 
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it is seen in the plate, and that of Tarascon, are the 
most remarkable. They are most frequently found 
with little picturesque Tillages lying at their base, sur- 
rounded with foliage, consisting mostly of walnut-trees 
and poplars, as represented in the preceding view. 

Under the hills, in the distance, flows the Rhone, 
affording a prospect singularly picturesque and beautiful, 
when viewed from the site of the lonely and romanti- 
cally situated castle. Not far distant, also, are seen the 
restless waters of La Durance, fiuned in old time, and 
mentioned by Livy as being the least navigable of 
Gallic rivers, by reason of the loose rodks and stones 
home along with its rapid flow, and the fresh gulfo 
and embankments it is continually forming. 

But it ia time we should resume the thread of our 
narrative respecting the progress and the persecutions of 
the Protestants, who flrat promulgated their opinions m 
the central and southern provinces, from Nismea and 
Lyons to the gates of Aix and Marseilles, and the 
region of the Alps. 

Notwithstanding all the attempts of the persecutors, 
Ptoteatantism continued to make rapid strides through 
the kingdom; and, in 16fi5, a reformed church was 
eataUiabed at Faria. This event was beheld by the 
otoogy with unconcealed rage; and the abuse which 
they ponred out in plentiful torrents upon the new 
■**^hly, gives too dear mi evidence of the corrupt 
apirit by whioh they were instigated. The baseness of 
the acondal whkh they urged against the ProfisqjiaiCiii, 
could only be equalled by the ignoranee and tqtal ab- 
sence of all Cfaiistian charity, which characterised those 


s 
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who employed it ; and our abhorrence ia scarcely more 
excited by their cruelty, tlian it is by their gross and 
disgusting falsehoods. 

Persecuted for their faith, and accused at the same 
time of every species of vice of which man can be 
guilty, the Protestants were obliged to use the utmost 
caution in their meetings, and to assemble first at one 
house and then at another ; but in the month of May, 
1557, a congregation of not less than four hundred 
persona, among whom were several ladies of quality, 
met at a house in Rue St. Jacques, opposite the college 
of Pleasia, to celebrate the communion; and either 
their number or the object of their assembling exciting 
more than ordinary attention, a large body of the 
populace proceeded to the house in which they were 
met, and having surrounded it on all aides, impatiently 
awaited the termination of the service. 

The Protestants, in the mean time, continued their 
devotions, unsuspicious of the danger into which they 
had fallen, and the night being far advanced before 
the communion was ended, they prepared to letum 
home, without any idea of molestation. But soaroely 
had the foremost to depart shewn themselves at the 
door, when a loud murmur, and then terrific bowlings 
were heard firom the dense crowds in the street. The 
alarmed Protestants ran instinctively to examine every 
outlet finm the buildingi bat not a comer waa left un- 
guarded. Assuming courage from despahr, they next 
resolved to trust to the darkness of the n^ght, and 
attempt to make their way through the crowd ; but their 
eonatemation was redoubled on tbeii discovering that 
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all the neighbouring housea were lit up, that their 
purauera might have the opportunity of aecuring them 
without trouble. In thia aituadon, aome of the boldeat 
drew their aworda, and, ruahing into the street, forood 
their way through the rabble, and others escaped in the 
confusion with which the attack was attended; but 
more than half the congregadon were made priaonera, 
and, after having been exposed to the insults of the 
mob, were thrown into confinement. 

Thia affidr threatened the moat distreasing oon- 
sequencea to the protestant fiunilies of Paris, and had 
it not been that Henry feared at this dme to do any 
thing which might offend the German princes with 
whom he was in alliance, the greater number of the 
two hundred capdvea would moat likely have periahed 
by the hand of the execudoner. But as it was, only 
five fell victims to the vindictive spirit of the per* 
secutors; ond it was reserved for the year 1658 to see 
the worst blow inflicted on proteatontiim in France 
that it had yet received. The duke of Guise having 
in that year taken the town of Calais, so long held by 
the English, the of Loiraine, bis brother, had 

sufficient influence with the king to persuade him that 
the most useflil, and at the same time, the moat devout 
measure* by which that prosperous event could be fol- 
lowed, was the establishment of the Inquisition. 

Henry, unfintonateiy, was too ready to iisten to such 
instigations ; and at a meeting of the parliament, on 
edict was published by which the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and the aiHatniJa Bourbon and ChatiUon, were con- 
atitnted the three grand inquisitors of the kingdom. 
s2 
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The powers with which these personages were invested, 
rendered them the supreme dictators of men's con- 
sciences ; they might imprison or put to death whom- 
soever they suspected of holding opinions contrary to 
their own, and the authority which they exercised 
themselves they were permitted to entrust to de- 
legates. When this event took place, the Protestants 
were increased to a formidable body, and ranked in 
their numbers many of the most influential persons 
of the kingdom. The parliament was strongly sus- 
pected of being infected also with the leaven, — a cir- 
cumstance to be expected, when it is considered that it 
was the only support of fraedom which France then 
enjoyed, and that, though weak and imperfect in its 
constitution, it would naturally be &vourable to a 
religion so calculated to aid the cause of liberty as 
Protestantism. At the same time, the king and queen 
of Navarre became more decided in their attachment 
to the cause, and no longer hesitated to appear at the 
public meetings which were held on the promenade of 
the Pr6 aux Clercs. The possession of that place for 
the holding of their assemblies, had cost the Protestants 
some perilous struggles, but, succeeding in their object, 
they met there to the amount of between three and 
four thousand persons; and Paris beheld with astonish- 
ment this nnmeroas asaambly perfinrming the rites of 
their simple worship, and uniting with a deep enthu- 
siasm that surpassed any thing of the kind before wit- 
nessed in France, in singing the psalms of Marot, the 
king and queen of Navarre leading the immmiae ehofar. 

'It was with the greatest apprehension these scenes 
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were contemplated by the cardinal of Lorraine and 
hie party. Notwithstandii^ their trust in the general 
fidelity of the people, they dreaded the efiects which 
the devotion of the Protestants might produce on the 
public mind, so easily overset in its most confirmed 
principles by the sudden appeals of enthusiasm; and 
this fear was farther increased, when, on calling upon 
the parliament to consider the means of putting down 
the spirit of reform by force, they were met with evi- 
dent coldness and indifference. 

On the Ifith of June, 1559, the Ling went to the 
parliament which was then holding its sittings in the 
Augustine monastery. He took with him the cardinal 
of Lorraine, the cardinal de Bourbon, the duke of Ouise, 
and several other noblemen; it being his intention to 
hold a seat of justice without any announcement having 
been previously given, and tiius take the disadSfected in 
a snare, as the cardinal of Lorraine had advised. 

No national assembly ever sat, perhaps, under 
stranger drcumstances than the parliament of Paris 
on the present occasion. A king purposely going to 
the supreme council of the nation to discover which 
of its members he might fitter into condemning them- 
selves, was a novel sight ; and, though the assembly 
exhibited signs of surprise and even of fear at the 
unexpected visit of the monaieh, the affiible and cor- 
dial manner in which he addressed them did not 
suffiar them, after the first sensation of surprise was 
past, to entertain any strong feeling of alarm. Such 
of the members, consequently, as were averse to per- 
secution, ns persecutkm, and independent of doctrinal 
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conaiderations, cxpreaaed themaelvea with undiaguised 
warmth on the combined cruelty and impolicy of in- 
flicting condign puniahment for difference of religious 
opinion. Among these were the presidents De Thou, 
Harlai, and Seguier; but they were far exceeded in 
warmth and freedom of expression by others, one of 
whom, Louis Taur, applied the words of Elias when 
addressing Ahab, to the cardinal of Lorraine, in too 
evident a manner to be mistaken ; while another, 
alluding to the licentious life led by the king and 
his courtien, observed, ** Whilst men are dragged to 
the scaffold, whose only fknlt it is that they pray for the 
king, a licence of the most infomous kind allows and 
encourages every species of vice and blasphemy to 
increase unmolested." 

But while the memben who were in favour of pro- 
testantism dius addnsMed the angry sovereign, the rest 
endeavoured, while they flattered him with wdulation, 
to shew their seal for the foith, by urging him to pur- 
sue the heretics with unrelenting rage ; one of them re- 
minding him of the glorious actions of Philip Augustus, 
who, he mnaiked, put six hundred of them to death in 
one day. Henry shewed himself wall indined to follow 
this advice. The most obnoxious of the oouneOlora 
were aeised befoie the assembly was dispersed, and 
the protestaati awaited i|ith anxiety the issue of these 
praoeedinga; hot in less than a month after the sitting 
of the parliament, the king died of a wound whieh he 
leeelvod while jenatuig in the tonmameiBt hiid in honour 
of his daughter’s marriage. 
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Low u we an. wa blend our Ikte 
With thing! w beautlfttUy gnat 
And though oppKii d with heavleit grlat, 

From nature'! Ul!! we draw relief, 

Aeauied that God'e moit graefani! eye 
Behold! Ul in our nuaery 

WlMOM 

Nothimo can exceed in beauty and variety of aipect, 
the icenory through which the touriat paiaea, in ap-' 
proaching this ancient city,— once the centre pf the 
Roman conquesta in the north. Green pluni and 
sunny hills, clothed with the purple vine, — towns, 
castles, and convents, stretching b the distance,— the 
village spires glittering through the stately trees; — 
villas, hamleta, and farms,— with the picturesque re- 
gion of Mont d’Or,— its sloping hills, and its antique 
looking dwellings, mark bis progress firom the French 
capital, through the more fertile and luxuriant districts, 
conducting him towards the land of the south. Far 
along the horiaon he beholds the distant mountains of 
Switaariand, extending in a dim blue, undulating line. 
Savoy may be just discerned; its lofty hills losing 
themaelvea in the clouds ; and at times, even the vision 
of the mi giiriAr Mont Blanc, dim and vast, unfolds itself 
to the aatonished view. 

The Bscent of Mont d'Or presents lum with firedi 
objects ; and splendid prospects open before him bom 
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its summit. Ou the west stretches the wild and 
mountain region of Auveigne; far to the south it is 
bounded by the great chain of mountains, marking the 
limits of its glowing plains ; while to the north, appears 
the rich valley of the Soane, and the uplands round 
Autun. 

The view of the river is lost in the valley, by its 
picturesque sweep round the foot of Mont d'Or, the 
valley itself extending through a distance of fifty miles; 
and it is not till the tourist beholds it as he descends 
a precipitous hill, proceeding over several lesser hills 
and slopes, embellished with splendid villas of white 
atone, dustered round with gardens and orchard grounds, 
that he gains the vicinity of Lyons. 

A bold turn of the river then brings him upon the 
deep, rocky channel, on which the city is placed ; and 
hence, through a succession of increasing villas and gar- 
dens, he arrives on a level with the Saone. It is only 
here that he first obtains a view of Lyons, no less distin* 
guished for its manufacturing and commercial spirit in 
modem days, than for the scenes it has witnessed in 
other times, from religious and revolutionary persecutions. 

The general view of Lyons and its cathedral, with 
one of its many noble bridges, as npresented in the 
plate, was taken from the quay, which offiars a scene of 
animation and activity, which has no paralld in any 
other part of IVance. The quay of St. Clair is perhaps 
one of the finest in Europe ; it is the &vourite resort of 
strangers ; and in respect to its bustling commerce, re* 
sembles the Chanssfie d*Antin, situated at the foot of 
Montmartre, as wdl in its being similarly oonstrueted. 
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at the foot of the mountain of Croix* Rousse. It is also 
frequented as a promenade by people of all ranks ; and, 
in short, has been termed the Bw^ard Italien of Lyons. 
Another striking feature of the landscape, is the superb 
stone bridge over the Soane, recently constructed near 
the archiepiscopal palace, and called the Punt de Tilsitt. 

As regards its ancient character, Lyons was founded 
forty -two years before the Christian era; and, as is 
attested from remains of various kinds, upon the 
acclivity of the hills. It is recorded, that in the year 
145, it was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by a grant 
from the Emperor Nero. Near the site of the Forum 
of Trajan, were frmnd masses of melted metal, marbles, 
and other relics, which seem to confirm the disaster, as 
it has been touchingly described by Seneca. The 
bronse tablets, inscribed with the harangue of Claudius 
before he became emperor, soliciting the senate to be- 
stow on his native dty the title of a Roman colony, 
were found near the same spot. Old Lyons was also 
distinguished as the birth-place of Oermanicus, Cora- 
calla, and Marcus Aurelius. 

The immediate entrance into the modem city conveys 
no adequate idea, in the eye of the stranger, of the 
superior diaracter of many of its edifices, and of its 
commercial wealth and influence. The road into it, 
which has been formed by the passage of a river, resem- 
Wes a quoizy rather than a street; and the depth of the 
passage appears greater than it is, by the broad shadow 

iof the lodts which nse high above upon either side. It 

continues through a street houses six or seven stories 
hi gh , and built «< gaiHat the solid rook. After proceeding 
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some way along this gloomy approach, the river lying 
deep in the channel below him, the traveller reaches a 
gate, where he is asked for his passport; and it is 
thence he beholds with singular advantage the numerous 
bridges of the place, and the opposite banks of the 
Saone. Here also the channel of the river expands ; 
and the town, with some of its nobler edifices, breaks 
upon the view. At length, as he reaches the prison 
and courts of justice, the continual gloom begins to 
disappear; and just beyond, he beholds the grand 
cathedral of St. John, an antique edifice, of which the 
people are justly proud. Among other curiosities, it is 
remarkable for possessing a clock of most singular and 
complicated workmanship. It indicates not only the 
course of the sun, the moon's phases, years, months, days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds, but all the aainta’ days in 
the calendar. It waa constructed early in the 17 th cen- 
tury, by Nicholas Lippius of Basle, who also made that 
at Strasburg. The infiuence and celebrity of the chapter 
of Lyons were, at one period, such, that its dignitariea 
bore the title of counts of Lyons ; the king of France 
ranking as the first count. 

The splendid new bridge of Tilaitt, already alluded 
to, with its elegant and noble arches, stretches across 
the river, abutting in a fine square, called La Plaae du 
Bette Ceiir, one of the finest portions of the dty. 
Grossing Pont BLVinoent, you behold opposite the 
cathedral, on the low aide of the Soane^ the church 
D’Ainey, an oliject of curiosity, as forming part of 
the old town. It was built on the mins of an ancient 
temple, dedicated by the people to Augustus ; there are 
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namerous inscription!; and in the front is ii lofty tower, 
in the oldest Gothic order, with ranges of little coliunns 
one above the other. 

To judge from two granite columns made use of in 
the church, the temple appears to have been of im- 
mense dimensions. But some of the noblest ports of 
this extraordinary city lie beyond the bridge ; and there 
the great square opens to view, beautiftilly adorned 
with trees, and wearing an antique, cloistered aspect. 

Here are situated the governor’s residence, the post- 
office, and other official houses. The Place des Tau- 
reauz, with the Hotel de Ville, an edifice designed by 
Mansard, ranks next perhaps in point of importance. 
The Hotel Dieu, founded above 1200 years ago by 
Childebert, was considered one of the most admirable, 
as well as magnificent, hospitals in Europe. It is of 
enormous extent, and built in the form of a Greek 
cross. To these we may add, the academy of science, 
and other public institutions, which evince the liberality 
and spirit of the inhabitants of Lyons, not less than the 
banking-houses and the manufactoiies tbei^ wealth and 
influence. Still its prosperity is not what it once 
was ; and the population, which, in 1760, amounted to 
160,000, cannot now be said much to exceed 100,000. 

Of the picturesque old bridge of Lyons, with the 
factories and other edifices, as driineated in the plate, 
we have little to say ; and shall prefer here resuming 
our histoiial itches connected with a dty so fertile in 
its history as Lyons, and so ftill of strange and moving 
Incidents, both in modem and ancient days. 

During the revolution, it withstood a siege of two 
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months, without fortifications, and a garrison, against 
an army of 100,000 men. Such were die subsequent 
horrors it endured, that it was almost depopulated, and 
reduced to the utmost verge of wretchedness. While in 
this desolate condition, the Emperor Napoleon, on his 
return from Egypt, is recorded to have shed tears over 
its fate, and expressed the greatest solicitude to relieve 
its woes. He infused spirit into the disheartened popu- 
lation ; gave orders for the re-construction of public 
works, in particular of the PUux du BeUe Court and 
gave permission to the Lyonnais to place his statue 
in the square. Their anfirerings, perhaps, under the re- 
volutionary scourge, were hardly exceeded hy those of 
the early Christiana who fell martyrs in its streets, or 
of the heroic Protestants, whose cradle it was in the 
worst of times, and who merited the admiration and the 
sympathies of united Europe. 

A brief and faithful narrative of the less known, but 
interesting and important events which influenced the 
rise and progress of their opinions, and those of our own 
countrymen, especially in the times of Cromwell, of 
whom some curious documentf ore here given, will be 
better relished, perhaps, than a mere detail of names 
and places. 

The struggle which shook the whole of Christendom 
in the sixteenth century, was fiu from being the first 
that had been made against the oormptions of the 
Roman Catholic church. A people had existed from 
time immemorial in the vallies of Piedmont, whose 
simple habits and apostolic creed set them in direet 
opposition to the members of the establiriied hieraiehy. 
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The persecutions and sufferings which tliey endured 
were worthy of the great cause they advocated ; and 
they had already experienced, when Wickliffe appeared 
in England, the heavy hand of pontifical vengcancct 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, that the Vaudois, 
properly so called, were not in circumstances, or of 
a character to make proselytes; and it was probably 
for that reason that they were allowed to escape so 
long the evils of persecution. But about the year 
1160 a person appeared in France, who, uniting to the 
advantages of fortune those of talent and a deep and 
fervent piety, commenced an open attack on the super- 
stitions of the church. This new preacher of evange- 
lical truth was the celebrated Peter Waldo, of Lyons ; 
and he in a short time obtained a numerous body of 
followers, equally opposed as himself to the corruption 
of religion by human inventions. In the course of his 
labours «Mn«ng his little flock, he undertook, with come 
of his more learned associates, a translation of the 
Scriptures, — the first time, it is said, a general version 
had been attempted in a living language. Through 
these means, his opinions obtained every day a stronger 
hold of the popular mind ; and the archbishop of Lyons, 
alarmed at the symptoms of heresy m his diocese, com- 
manded Waldo to cease from preaching. The latter 
nplied that he could not be nlent when men’s salvation 
was concerned ; and measures ware immediatel y taken 
by the prelate for hia apprehension. 

The affiMition with which Waldo was regaided by a 
great portion of the population of Lyons, enabled him 
to rsmain salUy concealed in the city for three year*. 
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At the end of that periodi an order arrived from the 
pope, that he should he proceeded against with greater 
vigilance and rigour, and he was in consequence obliged 
to escape from Lyons, with a laige number of his fol* 
lowers. It is generally supposed that he proceeded 
to Dauphiny, and thence to Picardy, in both which 
provinces there is reason to believe that he preached 
as he had done in his native city. 

The converts to the new doctrines become in a few 
years so numerous, that whole districts were severed 
from the dominion of the church. This was the case 
with the earldom of Tholousc, of which the sovereign 
himself early embraced the reformed tenets, and was 
among the first to fedi the vengeance of the Roman 
court. Under the name of Albigenses, the people 
inhabiting his domains were denounced by a bull of 
excommunication, as meriting condign punishment for 
their heresy ; and the celebrated Dominic, the founder 
of the preaching-friars, and the author of the Inqui- 
sition, of which he was the first to bear the name, was 
sent into the district about Tholouse, fbr the purpose 
of searching out the gulty, and inventing means for 
their destruction. He had been preeeded in this un- 
dertaking by Pierre de Castelnau and Raoul, both of 
them monks of Giteauz, and of the monastery of 
Fontfinde. But their mission, though backed like 
his own by the authority of the pope, proved fruitless ; 
as did also another undertaking by the some monks, 
with thor abbot, Amould of Citeaux, in 1204. 8o 
fiur, indeed, were they from making any impression on 
the minds of the Albigenses, that Pierre de Castehiau 
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fell a sacrifiee to the impatience with which some of 
the more violent among them beheld hia machinationB. 

Armed, in conaequence of theae circumBtanceB, with 
inquisitoiial power, Dominic began to preach a cmaade 
against Raymond, the earl of Tliolouse, and his here- 
tical BubjeetB. PromiseB of the most flattering kind 
being held out to all who ahould join the expedition, 
immenae numbers of Catholics assumed the badge of 
the cross, and flocked to the papal standard. The 
command of the army being given to Simon de Mont- 
£6rt, a name of infamouB notoriety in the annals of 
persecution, the war ogainBt the Albigenses was eom- 
menced with a zeal on the part of the invaden, which 
far exceeded in fuiy and ruthlessness that which had 
inspired the crusaders in Palestine. Instances of cruelty 
are recorded in the history of this war, which the his- 
tory of no other conflhit, perhaps, affords, but that 
waged some centuries after with the unfortunate Vaudois 
of Piedmont. 

Till the year 1218 the Albigenses suffered firom the 
barbarity of Simon, whose arms were crowned with 
aueceas, all those oppressions which were to be looked 
for from such a conqueror. At that period they were 
temporally delivered, by hu death, from the burdens 
under which they groaned. But though they had thus 
lost one of their worst enemies, and soon after both 
Dominic and Innocent 111., equally desirous of their 
ruin, they eiyoyed tranquillity but finr a brief period. 
Gregory IX. followed in the steps of his predecessor, 
and the Inquisition b^gan its operations with a vigour 
which wdl became the youth of such a monster. Of 
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the numerous followers of Waldo who were driven from 
their native country by these persecutionsp some pro- 
ceeded to Bohemia, where it ii supposed he himself 
ended his days , others settled in Austria, and a con- 
siderable part of them m Flanders ; but in all these 
countries they were subjected, more or less, to the 
oppressive and barbarous acts of bigoted and tyrannical 
rulers. Burning alive, and other prolonged modes of 
destruction, were the punishments ordinarily employed 
against them , and while they were thus suffenng in 
foreign lands, their brethren of the Piedmontese vallies, 
and of Narbonne, continued to experience all the mi- 
series to which their neighbourhood to Rome more 
especially exposed them. 

The brutal conduct they had expenenoed, roused 
every inhabitant of the vallies to employ his strength, 
whether more or less, in taking vengeance on the per^ 
petrators of such unheard of barbanties. Happily for 
them, they were headed by two men of abili^ equal to 
their courage and despair, and, with these to lead them 
on, they performed deeds which make the history of 
their wars as splendid in its character, if not in the 
importance of its details, as those of empires. At 
length, however, the marquis of Pianesse, frndmg 
that little advantage waa to be permanently gained 
over a people like the Yandois by regular warikre, 
submitted to enter hito a treaty of peaee, srfaieh, 
through the intervention of the Swiss ProtesCant CSaa- 
tons, was dgned at Rouen, in the month of AugaM. 
But, notwithstanding the arrangementa thus entered 
mto, means were still taken to oppress them, either by 
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heavy and illegal exaetions, or aecuiing them of erimes, 
which repeatedly brought them before the tribunals of 
justice. The misery of their situation, in the latter 
respect, was great in the extreme ; for, according to 
Boyer, if they appealed to the court of Turin, they wen 
almost sure to be kept in prison for two or three years 
before they could obtain a hearing of their process ; 
and, sometimes, they died in captivity without having 
been tried at all, and after having spent whatever they 
might possess in vain attempts to obtain justice. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, that they did not nsignedlj 
submit themselves to their persecutors, they were then 
condemned to death or the gallies ; while those who 
made an attempt to defend themselves against the 
spoilers of their homes^ were usually seiaed by ihe 
soldiers garrisoned in the neighbourhood, and carried 
into the citadels, where it is said, they were made to 
undergo a thousand ills worse than death. As another 
instance of the injustice exercised against them, after 
the conclusion of the peace, they were prevented from 
having schools far the instruction of their children ; — a 
species of persecution, it may be remembered, similar 
to that which formed part of the system practised by the 
Emperor Julian.* 

* The ehunhfls of Lyons have, in general, few claims upon the 
aetontlon of the stranger , the cathedral, and that of the Chortreux, 
widi St Nirier, as it appears dehnested in the annexed plate, are, 
howeeer, among the Srst entitled to bis notice. St Nider, in 
partiealw, is remarkable for having been compared with, and 
even rivaling the metropolitan church itself, os well os for its 
admirable gates, the workmanship of the ingenious Philibert 
Delorme. 

I 
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Thus Oppressed by their tyrannical masters, the 
unfortunate Vaudois turned with anxious eyes to the 
sovereigns from whose natural clemency, or religious 
principles, they hoped they might derive a &vourable 
consideration of their distress. Oliver Cromwell, then 
in possession of supreme power in this country, was no 
sooner made acquainted with their misery, and the 
sanguinary persecutions they had lately suffered, than 
he made a solemn appeal to the nation in their favour. 
A fast was proclaimed in commemoration of their late 
sufferings, and a collection made for them, which 
amounted to more than 26,000^. But CromweU served 
them in a for more efficient manner, by entering into a 
correspondence with the king of France on the subject 
of their oppressions. The letter in which he first 
addressed his majesty on this topic, is dated May 2dth, 
1655, and is worthy of admiration, for the union of deep, 
strong feeling, and sldlful policy, which it displays in 
every line. ** If,** says he, in one part of this excellent 
epistle, *' we ore to believe that there is any commu- 
nion, any bond or charity in religion, so large a number 
of our innocent brethren, forming part of the body of 
Christ, cannot suffer the miseries they have lately 
experienced, without the whole body sharing in the 
pain. To admonirii your nugesty as to the causes 
finom which sudi eruelties commence, or to what evils 
they tend and threaten, is not neoesyiy in order to 
awaken the prudence and piety with whidi you will not 
fiul to take the promptest and moat expedient meaeuiea 
to oomfinl and support these poor, persecuted people. 
Nor do we write these things as remonstrances to your 
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majesty, but in order that you may know how much we 
are distressed at the evils which they suffer ; that wc 
are ready to jom in any measure which may serve 
to relieve them, and to help and sustain, in every part 
of the world, the cause of the Protestants.*' 

At the same time that he despatched this letter to the 
king of France, he wrote another to the king of Den- 
mark, and in a style equally honourable to his religion 
and his feelings. “ With what emotion of mind,’* he says, 
you have heard of these things, and how deeply you are 
affected by their calsmities, I can imagine from the grief I 
myself feel ; for how should it be otherwise but that we, 
who are joined together by the bond of the same religion, 
should feel the same emotiona at the desolation of our 
poor brethren? Your great piety ia well known among 
all the oppressed foUowen of the true ftith; and the as- 
sistance you have afforded them in their distresses and 
difficulties. But we would rather be excelled in any 
thing than in the charity and of&ction we owe to our 
poor brethren, who ate affiicted and oppressed on 
account of their religion, inasmuch os we always prefer 
the good of the diureh to our own peace and pro- 
sperity. It is from this feeling that we have written to 
the duke of Savoy, requesting him, in the strongest 
terms, to exercise a milder temper towards his innocent 
subjects, and to restore them to their ancient habita- 
tions and poaaeeaions, and the right of fieeljr exereiaiDg 
their religion. We have written on the same account 
to the king of France, that he may interfere on their 
behalf; and as we write to you, so do we to the dthar 
proteetant princes and potentates, whose bnsiness it is, 
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we think, to exert themselvee with the duke of Savoy, 
B8 we have done ; for if this dangerous example which 
has been given by the duke should prosper, there is 
little need of reminding your prudence what danger 
would thereby happen to religion. If, however, he 
allows himself to be persuaded by our united prayers, 
we shall obtain an abundant harvest for our labours ; 
but if, on the other hand, he persists in his resolution, 
and manifests a determination to root out and destroy 
those who, having received our religion from the first 
teachers of the church, have preserved it uncorrupted, 
or at least, restored it to its original purity, long before 
any other people; then we declare that we are ready 
to hold common council with you and our other bro- 
thers and associates in the reformed religion, and en- 
deavour to provide the best means in our power for 
the deliverance and consolation of so many poor and 
afflicted Christians.” 

The same day that these letters were sent, Morland 
set out as commissary to the court of the duke of 
Savoy. In his way thither he waited on the king of 
France, and had the satis&ction to obtain a fiivour- 
able reply to his own address in &vour of the Wal- 
denses, and a letter of similar tendency for his master, 
the Protector. A few days after his arrival at Tnrin, 
he was admitted to an audience, and addressed the 
duke in language befitting the commissioner of Crom- 
well ; that is, in a strain of apparent humility, but 
well-grounded resolution. ** In behalf of these poor 
people,” he said, after a courteous introduction to 
the addreu, ** whose cause, truly, even commisera- 
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tion itself may seem to make the more reasonable, 
the most serene protector of England is alao become 
an intercessor; and he most earnestly entreateth and 
beseecheth your royal highness, that you would be 
pleased to extend your mercy to these your very poor 
subjects, and most disconsolate outcasts ; 1 mean 

those who, inhabiting beneath the Alps, and certain 
vallies under your domimon, are professors of the 
protestant religion ; for he hath been informed (which 
no man can say was done by the will of your higlmess) 
that part of those most miserable people have been 
cruelly massacred by your forces ; part driven out by 
violence, and forced to leave their native habitations; 
and so, without house or shelter, poor, and destitute of 
all relief, do wander up and down with their wives and 
chJldien, in craggy and uninhabited places, and moun- 
tains covered with snow. Now what, or what manner 
of cruelty have not those soldiers of late dared to act, 
or hath been omitted by them ? O ! the fired houses 
that are yet smoking! the tom limbs, and ground 
defiled with blood! Virgins being ravished, have after- 
wards hod their wombs ripped up, and in that mise- 
rable manner breathed out their last. Some men, an 
hundred years old, decrepit with age, and bed -rid, 
have been burnt in their beda. Some infanta have 
been against the rocks ; others hod their throats 

cut, whose brains have, with more than Cyclopean 
cruelty, been boiled and eaten by the murtberera! 
What need 1 mention any more? although 1 could 
reckon up very many cruelties of the like kind, if 1 
were not astonished at the very thought of them. If 
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all the tyrants of all times and ages were alive again 
(which is meant to be spoken without any offence 
to your highness, seeing we believe none of these 
things were done through any de&ult of yours) cer- 
tainly they would be ashamed when they should find, 
that they had contrived nothing (in comparison of these 
actings) that might be reputed barbarous and inhuman. 
In the mean time, the angels are surprised with horror ! 
Men are amazed ! Heaven itself seems to be astonished 
with the cries of dying men, and the very earth doth 
blush, being discoloured with the gore-blood of so many 
innocent persons ! Do not, O thou Most High Gqd, do 
not thou take that revenge which is due to so great 
wickednesses, and horrible villainies ! let thy blood, O 
Christ, wash away this blood * 

** But it is not my business to make a narrative of 
these things, in order as they were done, or to insist 
any longer upon them ; and that which my most serene 
master desiredi of your royal highness, you will better 
understand by his own letters, which letters I am com- 
manded, with all observance and due respect, to deliver 
to your royal highness ; to which, if your royal highness 
shall (as we very much hope) be pleased to vouchsafe a 
speedy answer, you will thereby very highly oblige my 
lord protector, who hath laid this thing deeply to heart, 
and the whole commonsrealth of England: you will 
also, by an act of compassion, most worthy of your 
royal highness, restore life, saftty, spirit, country, and 
estates, to many thousands of poor afflicted people, who 
depend upon your pleasure ; and me you will dismiss 
back to my native countiy with exceeding joy, and 
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with a report of your eminent virtues, the most happy 
proclaimer of your princely clemency, and one for ever 
most obliged to your royal highness.” 

At the conclusion of this address. Sir Samuel Mor- 
land presented CromweU'a letter to the duke ; and it is 
not unworthy of observation, that whereas the ambas- 
sador, throughout his speech, made it a point courte- 
ously to assure the prince, that no one suspected him 
of having had a share in the massacre : the protector's 
letter begins with a direct charge against him. “ We 
have received letters,” it says, *' from several places 
near your dominions, whereby we are certified, that the 
sulgects of your royal highness, professing the reformed 
religion, have of late, by your express order and com- 
mand, been required, under pain of death and confis- 
cation of their estates, within three days after the 
publication of that order, to depart from, and abandon 
their houses, dwellings, and possessions, except they 
would give assurance to relinquish their religion, and 
become Catholics within twenty days ; and, that when 
they in all humility addressed themselves to your royal 
hij^ess, petitioning a revocation of that edict, and that 
being received to former fevour, they might be restored 
to the liber^ granted them by your most serene prede- 
cessors : yet part of your army fidl upon them, most 
cruelly massacred many, imprisoned others, expelled 
the rest into desert places, and mountains covered with 
snow ; where some hundreds of families are reduced to 
such extremity, that it is to be feared they will all 
miserably perish in a short time with hunger, and 
cold.” 
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After a brief negotiation on the subject, during 
which, however, both the duke of Savoy and his 
mother protested that they had treated their rebellious 
subjects but too mildly ; the former wrote to Cromwell, 
informing him that he would accede to his wishes, and 
restore the inhabitants of the vallies to their former 
homes and privileges. This promise was in appearance 
kept, by the publication of an edict which re-established 
peace. But this treaty was broken in the same manner 
as the former one; and after suffering a series of the 
most infamous oppressions, the unfortunate people 
were once more driven to take arms in defence of theur 
homes and their religion. The conflict, however, which 
gave signs of being as bloody as that of 1655, was 
speedily terminated by the interference of the Swiss 
Cantons ; and in 1664 a treaty was signed, which again 
assured them of perpetual toleration. But instigated 
without ceasing by the ministers of Roman ambition 
and superstition, the reigning duke, Charles Emanuel 
was only preserved from becoming as great and unjust 
a persecutor as his predecessors, by the exercise of 
more reflection than was consistent with the views of 
his intolerant advisers. In his war with the Genevese, 
which ocenned in 1672, he bad ample opportunity for 
proving the character and disposition of his subjects of 
the vallies ; and the loyalty with which they fought 
under hit banner convinced him, that none of his peo* 
pie were more worthy of bis protection. 
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Fiasr seal as 

THE VICTIM 

na cuEATs 


roviiw TOMKias tee taiioe 
THB LIFE OW AW AVTnOE 


THE WAVE OT A OEWIOt | 

UlSATWOIETMEWTS 
TME WBOEECTB* WIVE 
THB JEW 

THE STEAWaBE OVEST 

THB BHOSOLEB II 

In Two Volumes. 


THE BKETOS ■ DAVOHTEE 
THE OM MAID 
THB FEBACUEE 
THE SOLBIEE S BEIOE 
THE MOBTOAOBE 


The BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER of BEDNAL GREEN, m Edited 

by Da Pebcv, with an original Prefhee Illustrated with EngravingB on Wood, 
executed under the superintendence of Branston and Wn^t, from designs by 
Harvey. Price 2i, or on India Paper, is. 

The CHILDREN in the WOOD, illustrated with ^sht exquisitely 
finished Wood Quts, Urnb drawuiga by Harvey, and engraved by Tbrapson, Neatat, 
B. WiUiama, Jackson, and Brsnatra and Wn^t Price S«., or on India Fhper ii. 


BATTY’S EUROPEAN SCENERY. 


HANOVERIAN, SAXON, and 
DANISH SCBHUT, ftaBl)nwlD|ibyI<»v- 

TBB AET OoiMIBB BaTTV, V E 8 , MsBlMr Ot 
the Imperial Bnsdui (Mar Of at Abbs Osm- 
piste In one vahnss, sentshiliig SI sagmvEd 


oetsve, U 4s , tsgrd qnartob pieolb, M 9$ , 
nwSl qusito, iHdto pMoft, Ul lIs A fnr 


srs Isksn off In Impsrtsl quBto, India, 
wMli lha lUUiigs, IM ISs 


SCENERY of the RHINE, BEL- 
eiUM. sud HOLLAMlh ftom SnwlBys by 


£ibiitieah» 4 Ioloebl Battv, F R I , Sc 
OompMslBoiiBvolamB, soMatailiii M Ytows, 
and SO wwiS«nt TlgnsttM Dupsrlal oetno, 
« 4t , royal quaito, piosfr, « Si , myal 
quarto, India pmA, III 111 

WELSH SCENERY, from Dnwings 
fay LiBiiTmABT-OoLOHn Battv, ff E I , Re 
Oamptsts hi sno volmno Imp^ octavo, 
M Si , royal quarto, pnob, 41. 4i i zaySl 
qasito, India pswAiSI Si , royal quartOitndia 
pieefii,wtthBlshhws,SI U 



SIR WILLIAM QBLLS POMPEII 


IP © ll!» IP i 0 A 

C|e C«wn«lg a»((cn nt OrMinu at Vtaini, 

BY SIB W GCLL KA FBB FBA 

IlhutnM with more thorn Oot Hooiroi Ptotm from Drom^ totm oolhoopol ood SopmtH 
to thL bolt ounoor hg iho moH tmmoot Arttok forming Tmo rtinmm 

Royti OctBTo V I\f 6d ImperUI Octavo 41 4« Demj Qiurto Fnoili fll 0« India Pronto 
wttli the f tk) Ingf llmltid to 1 wpnty flvk Copiaa lU 11* 

There have been few if anv lubjecti of antiquanan reaeareh which have eieited 
more lively cunoaity among tne world at large than the exeavationa of PomMu 
The favourable manner in which the former part of thia work waa receivM 1^ (he 
public haa been demonatratcd by the rapid aak of two editiuni Tliat {lortion con 
tamed an account of almoat every thing worthy of notice which h id bei ii laid open 
by the excavations up to the period of its publication in 1829 I he preaent woric 
IS intended not only to supply the oniasiona of the former but to describe those 
more recent diaeoveriea which are by no means inferior in luti nat or Bingulanty> 

The higl opinion we hers often expreuad of this work makes It only noeeaiary tor iis now In 
say the publication continues equal to our beat hopes both h Interest ai 1 1 ai to To those who 
have never visited Pompeu It must be m st valuable as laying before them tie minutest detail 
with lei&etlldellty but to all Whoiiave Idled In lu silent stnoto entered Ito 1 usesandtemplM 
and lingered there till all around them grew tomlllar as their own homes it Is Inval table uteoall 
mg ceeneeAiU of deep and delightful feeling —Athonmom 


W0LIE>>S SB^SLOSIM] 


eiDslbf ^Isrt Extmpiu 

or TUB 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND, 

coHiiiTiao or rcATne oanxeou>r nxenn aova tiutu a» ooiiomsD 
In imiUtion of the ongmal Drawings made on the spot by Cbableb Wilo, Eaq 
being intended to correapood lu style and execution with bia Select Specimens 
of Eocleaiastical Areniteeture in France, (aiw eleven inches by Smen), 


Two Vzawi or Tonx CaTKiBmai. Inteitcr and Eiterlor (the Inteim View exblUte the wtwia 
of the Chedr oftho Cathodral as It befbro the tore ) 

Hsht txx tavnnsn ■ Cnarac Vxsniinsnn Abbbv 
V ixw or na Txaxurr or Xw Cathpxai 
I xesuon or Xiao s Ooum Cxaph CawBaiBaa 
CxoiB or nx CaTMaman Cmnoa Oxroa* 

Tna Waar Fsost or ni CanxsBAS or PmaaosoiTaB 
Tni WaiT Paone or tbx Caxaasaaa or Waau 
Tna Caoia or xna CaTaaaaaa or Koawicn 
Tna Cnoia or Be Oaoaox a Cnaraa Wianioa 
Tna Cnoia or na Cawaaaaa or OnovcaaTaa 
A Oaxaaab Viaw or na Canaaaas or aaiiaavar 


Doliveied in a Portfolio IIM lOr 
Ete hy of the above, detiveied in 


Separate Viewa, D It —Twelve oullme 
a iWfelie, pnoe 61, 8t (Mg ffig dbto 





ON THE FIEBT OF JANUART, 18M, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

ELEMENTARY ART; 

o», 

THE USE or THE LEAD FEMOIL 

A DVOCATED AND EXPLAINED. 


BY J. D. HARDING. 


Tiim work is intended to present to beginners a knowledge 
of Art, through the practical use of the Black Lead Pencil ; 
and will be illustrated by Lithographic Drawings, shewing 
to the student, and especially to the amateur, the connexion 
there is between Art and Nature; — how the mechanism of 
the former must be founded on a knowledge of the latter; 
and to lead to a taste for each by an acquaintance with 
both;— to expose the errors common in the first steps of all 
to this acquirement, — and more particularly to lay before the 
public, in die simplest manner, the study of Landscape, from 
the earliest efforts to the more complicated results. 

In endeaTouiing to attain these olgeots, Mr. Harding will 
treat especially on Foliage, and the favourable nature of the 
Lead Pencil to its portraiture, in the same manner he has 
been aecuitomed to lay the sulgect before his pnpila; and, in 
shorty to present to those who desire to etudy— A Ooamiiab 
or Aar. 

The Idtliographio Illustrations, about twenty in number, 
will be fro-sfauiles of studies token from Nature, eipressly 
fiir this work; the various characters of IVesw and 



THE UIE OF THE LEAD PENCIL. 


Other olgects— their combination in oompoiition; the study 
of light and ahade^ and the various methods of applying the 
Lead Pencil to these puipoaes ; the intimate relation between 
the use of the Lead Pencil and the Brudi ; and to prove to 
all who would be artists or amateurs, that they must rely on 
a knowledge of Nature (the substance), and not on any 
manner or means of Art (the shadow) for any real and Bub> 
stantial success. 

The flattering reception given to the Lithographic Studies, 
be has for so long periodically published, has led Mr. Harding 
to believe, that a work of this kind would be acceptable, 
amongst other objects, as a key to them , and as teaching has 
formed a considerable portion of his study, be has thought, 
that in this way, he might contribute hh mite of information 
to the general stock. 

This work, it is hoped, will be found a desirable prafiitory 
study to Burnet on Composition, Light and Shade, and 
Colour, and will be printed on royal quarto^ to correqKind 
with it. Price IL 11s. 6d. or 2L 2s., according to the number 
of Plates. 


Sutsertbsrd Nmssss vHU hs rsestssd Ay 
Mm. HARDING, 4, Ooeeoi^-sqdaiib, London UNivuaiTT; 
oa ar 

Blwnn. Aosssmam, Btnuid , Msssn. CsaPBiiTsa ft Bos, <Nd Bead slnst) 
Msian. OoutAem. FSU XaB Issti Mmhi. JasNiaw ft Casma, 
CtmsfMmt Mcmn. Mooa, Bovs, ft Oaaras, FSU MiU, Mr. Tiu 
fbsMtiasIt sad sU sthwisspsotsUs Ftfbliibm. 

It dvi, B rts d 



LOMOON 

fKINTBD BY B ChK\ 
•rtU itTMt IIUI 



